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ArT. 1—THE LAND SYSTEM OF IRELAND. 


1. The Land Law Ireland Act, 1896. 


2. The Debates on the Irish Land Act of 1896 in both Houses 
of Parliament. 


HE enactment of another Irish Land Act—the latest of a 
long and very intricate series—affords an opportunity to 
examine in detail, the present state of the Land System of Ire- 
land, and its prospects, under the legislation which has made it 
what it is. The subject is one of no little importance to all the 
interests concerned in the land, and in landed relations in the 
Three Kingdoms. The principles of the modern Irish Land 
Code have already been introduced into parts of Scotland, and 
regulate the status of the class of Crofter tenants. There is a 
movement for applying them generally to Wales; if this should 
be successful, it is hardly doubtful but that they will cross the 
Welsh marches, and reach England ; indeed, an attempt to ac- 
complish this was defeated, only a few months ago, by a com- 
paratively small majority in the present House of Commons, 
the most Conservative that has been assembled for many years. 
The Irish Land Question, too, must have special interest for 
many readers of the Scottish Review, for it is unnecessary to re- 
mark how Scotsmen have, for long centuries, been closely 
associated with the Irish Jand, and how immense is their pre- 
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2 The Land System of Ireland. 


sent stake in it. The Scottish race has colonised the fairest 
parts of Ulster, and has for ages proved the most powerful and 
progressive element in the population of that noble province, 
especially in the great body of the occupiers of the soil. The 
Scottish tenant in Ireland has, in the past, suffered much from 
what was most unjust and grievous in a Land System now 
wholly transformed ; and it has been his fortune to have vin- 
dicated, even in evil times, rights, which protected him, to a 
considerable extent, from wrong, but which, outside of Ulster, 
had been almost effaced. He has also taken largely advan- 
tage of the modern Irish Land Acts, though apparently he is 
not satisfied with these, and it is questionable if they promote 
his permanent interests, on a broad and enlightened view of 
the subject. 

It is impossible to understand the Land System of Ireland, 
and how it has been cast in its present mould, without glanc- 
ing back at its history in the past. In the Celtic Ireland of the 
chiefs, the tribes, the clans, and the septs, we can trace a well 
defined order of landed relations; under the inferior and lesser 
chiefs, there was a large and powerful class of ‘ free tenants,’ 
holding at ‘just rents,’ to be carefully distinguished from the 
degraded ‘ fuidhirs,’ holding at rack rents, as oppressed vas- 
sals. This archaic organisation, in many respects analogous to 
the tenures of the feudal manor, and utterly misunderstood by 
Tudor lawyers,* was ruthlessly broken up by ages of conquest; 
the ‘ free tenants’ were deprived of their rights; and the great 
mass of the occupiers of the soil were reduced to the position 
of mere tenants at will, this mode of English tenure having 
been forced upon them. The traditions, however, of the old 
state of things survived its extinction by the sword and the law 
of the ‘Saxon,’ and survive down to the present hour; the 
great majority of the Irish peasantry believe they have a title 
to live on their farms, as long as they pay a ‘fair rent’ and, 








* For a most admirable account of the primitive Land System of Ire- 
land, see Sir Henry Maine’s Early History of Institutiuns. 

+ The old idea of Celtic collective ownership still prevails also largely in 
Ireland. 
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strange to say, it was the Scotch settlers of Ulster who have 
continued to maintain this right, by the establishment of the 
well known custom of Ulster, almost identical with the ancient 
Celtic usage.* The march of conquest in Ireland, however, 
accomplished much more than merely blotting out the primi- 
tive modes of ocenpying the soil, and the privileges of the 
classes attached to it. Carried out barbarously, and yet piece- 
meal, and followed by wholesale confiscation in jts train, it 
annihilated the chiefs, whether of low or high degree, the na- 
tural, and the beloved leaders of the people they ruled ; and it 
planted in by far the greatest part of the country, a race of 
conquerors alien in blood and faith, in the position of owners 
and lords of the land, the masters of a conquered race, dwell- 
ing as serfs upon it. In the colonised parts of Ulster alone, 
where the owners and the occupiers of the country were for the 
most part Scotsmen, and where they were alike Protestants, 
if Protestants of really distinct communions, where, too, evil 
memories of the past did not divide classes, was the Land 
System in 4 more promising state. 

This was the inauspicious settlement of the Irish Land, 
when the era of conquest had finally closed, that is, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century; the worst kind of absen- 
teeism, it should be added, had thrown its blighting shade 
over whole counties. This state of things was, so to speak, 
stereotyped, and aggravated to an immense extent by the 
barbarous Penal Code, of which the object was to keep Pro- 
testant and Catholic Ireland asunder, and to perpetuate the 
divisions of race and faith between the owners and occupie.'s 
of the land, already but too profound in five-sixth’s of the 
island. These laws endeavoured to maintain the ascendency 
of a caste of Protestant landlords, and the subjection of a 
people of Catholic tenants, in oppositién to the nature of 
things, as part of the Constitution and the Law, and the 
system was attended by the most unhappy results. It impo- 








*The better opinion is that the Ulster custom of land tenure was derived 
from the old Celtic usage, and that the sturdy Scotch colonists compelled 
their landlords more or less to respect it. 
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verished even the dominant order of men by preventing the 
transfer of their estates ; it increased absenteeism in a remark- 
able way; it produced the pernicious middleman tenures, 
which kept land in a kind of mortmain; it discouraged 
agriculture, and banished capital from the soil. The conse- 
quences were seen in the wretched state of the country, as it 
appears in the pages of Swift and Berkeley, in terrible and 
often recurring famines, in the complete absence of progressive 
husbandry, in the misery, beggary, and sloth of the mass of . 
the peasantry, and, above all, in frequent agrarian risings, 
significant of universal discontent, which culminated in the 
notorious ‘ Whiteboy’ system, an organisation of crime con- 
nected with the land, and, even now, by no means a thing of 
the past. 

The condition of affairs in Scottish Ulster was very much 
better; the lines between the landed classes were not so 
deeply marked; there were few evil traditions of conquest ; 
the system of tenure, protected by the custom which we have 
seen the colonists had established, secured to some extent the 
rights of the occupier of the soil ; the elements of society: were 
less unkindly mixed; the state of agriculture was much less 
backward. But even in this favoured part of the country, 
unwise and unjust laws had drawn a distinction between the 
landlord, usually of the Established Church, and the tenant, 
usually a Presbyterian; the consequences were in many 
respects unfortunate. We read of many instances of exaction 
in landed relations, of excessive rents, of wrongs done by land- 
lords; thousands of Presbyterian farmers abandoned their 
homes, and the ‘ Oakboys’ and ‘Steelboys’ formed a counter- 
part—feeble, indeed, and not of long endurance—to the 
‘ Whiteboys’ of the provinces of the South. 

The lines of the lrish Land System were thus laid down, 
and though they have been greatly changed and softened, 
they may still be traced in some of their aspects. A gradual 
improvement began to appear soon after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Humanity revolted from the Penal Code; 
its cruel severity was relaxed by degrees; the distinction 
between Protestant and Catholic was somewhat lessened, and 
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this became apparent in landed relations. The dominant 
caste, now less aliens, and more Irish, in thought and sympathy 
turned, in some measure, towards the subject race; the con- 
nection between them became less unfriendly, the owners and 
occupiers of the land were less divided. At the same time, as 
the island increased in wealth, the country gentry lived more 
and more on their lands; absenteeism very largely diminished, 
middleman tenures and other evils began to disappear; agri- 
‘culture showed manifest signs of progress. We do not hear 
any more of repeated famines; the aspect of the country was 
more kindly; the resources of Ireland were much developed. 
Yet the change was more superficial than has been supposed ; 
the deep divisions of race and faith still kept Protestant and 
Catholic largely apart, and had their evil effects in the land 
system. We still read of numerous instances of unjust oppres- 
sion, especially in the case of the inferior gentry. In Ulster 
improvement was more decided; the linen manufacture 
enriched the province ; its agriculture rapidly advanced ; some 
of the towns, especially Belfast, became rising seats of com- 
merce. Yet landed relations were even now by no means 
free from disorder and trouble; the Anglican landlord and the 
Presbyterian tenant were not united in faith or in feeling; 
there were still complaints of harsh dealings on the part of 
landlords, and especially of attempts to destroy the Ulster 
custom by rack-renting and unfair evictions. 

A considerable change passed over the Irish Land System 
during the period that, broadly speaking, was measured by 
the long and memorable reign of George III. The worst 
provisions of the Penal Code were abolished ; Catholic Ireland 
was admitted within the pale of the State; the Irish Catholic 
was enabled to acquire land, and to obtain a permanent 
estate in it. The number of Catholic landlords was much 
increased ; a class of large Catholic farmers grew up, and Pro- 
testant ascendency was in some degree balanced by a counter- 
poise in landed relations. The political and social influence 
of the Protestant landlords, owing to the independence won 
by the Revolution of 1782, was, at the same time, greater than 
it had ever been ; and the Catholic occupiers of their estates 
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seemed to have been more attached to them than ever had 
been the case before. The Irish gentry became, for the most 
part, resident; absenteeism continued to grow less; the class 
of middlemen was largely diminished ; the peasantry seemed 
to regard their superiors with something like affection. Yet, 
notwithstanding these signs to the contrary, the deep-seated 
divisions in Irish social life were not really bridged over; the 
horrible rebellion of 1798 proved how the old distinctions of 
race and religion still separated the classes seated on the soil 
of Ireland. And, simultaneously, if the wealth of the country 
increased, it is certain that, at the bottom of the social scale, 
the mass of the people remained steeped in poverty. The 
legislation of the Irish Parliament encouraged the growth of 
population in many ways; this was enormously stimulated by 
the great war with France, which, by creating an immense 
demand for corn and meat, changed the vast tracts of pastur- 
age, which had hitherto been the ordinary features of the Irish 
landscape, into tillage extending over millions of acres. The 
land thus became divided to a great extent into petty hold- 
ings occupied by a mass of poor peasants; one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of this period was the aggregation of 
ever increasing multitudes on the Irish land. 

The manifold consequences of this state of things became 
gradually evident in the course of time. As the population 
multiplied on the land, rents were unnaturally forced up, and 
the wages of labour largely pulled down; the potato, too, a 
very precarious root, became generally the food of the peasant 
millions of Ireland. Another, however, and a more far-reach- 
ing change began to operate throughout the entire Land 
System. As the land passed more and more out of the hands 
of large grazing farmers, and was occupied by thousands of 
small tillage holders, the dwellings, and the additions that were 
made to the soil, became more and more the creation of the 
class of small tenants; the owners of the land, in fact, could 
not afford to make them, as has been seen in other countries 
besides Ireland. By reason, however, of these improvements, 
the peasantry, in almost every part of Ireland, acquired, by 
degrees a real interest in the land ; and this brought out and 
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quickened the old latent tradition, that they had a right to 
the possession of their holdings, subject only to a ‘fair rent.’ 
A kind of inchoate Tenant Right was thus evolved; and under 
similar conditions the Ulster custom acquired rapidly aug- 
mented force, and established a Tenant Right which virtually 
formed a considerable proprietary right to the land. Edmund 
Burke witnessed the beginning of this new order of things; 
and with the insight of genius wrote to prove that it ought to 
have the protection of law; but his counsels were disregarded 
by inferior men, and Irish Tenant Right, being inconsistent 
with English tenancy at will, was treated as a bad usage in 
no sense law-worthy. The rights of the Irish tenant were 
thus set at nought; but things, on the whole, went on toler- 
ably well, until the great collapse of prices that followed the 
Peace. Rents then suddenly fell; wages fell in proportion ; 
the peasantry were reduced to far-spreading distress ; and as 
hundreds of landlords were also placed in great straits, they 
began, very generally, to enforce their claims, by evictions, 
and other processes of the kind. They were most unfor- 
tunately backed by the Government, which simply ignored 
the moral claims of the tenant, and gave facilities to evictions 
often harsh and unjust. 

A period of grave social disorder followed, marked in places 
by dearth that was almost a famine, and by a frightful out- 
burst of Whiteboy outrages, as the peasantry combined to 
resist being driven from their homes. After a few years com- 
parative order was restored, but the state of the Land System 
remained critical, and even became more dangerous. The 
resources of Ireland greatly augmented, but this affected the 
upper and the middle classes only, the millions settled on the 
land probably became poorer. Absenteeism was promoted by 
the Union, if absentee estates were better managed than of 
old ; middlemen tenures, and their mischiefs, were diminished; 
agriculture made, on the whole, progress. But the Irish landed 
gentry became, by degrees, more estranged from their depen- 
dents than they had been, largely owing to the agitation for 
the Catholic claims; and their political and social influence 
was almost destroyed in the struggle, in which O’Connell 
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triumphed, They lost the ascendency their fathers possessed, 
and were less in sympathy with the classes beneath them; the 
old divisions between them and the holders of their lands 
began again to be very distinctly manifest. Meanwhile the 
population multiplied at a portentous rate; the land became 
more and more split up into little cottar farms; a Report, made 
before the introduction of a Poor Law, unfortunately at least 
a century too late, disclosed the appalling fact that two and a 
half millions of souls were, in Ireland, in the lowest depths of 
wretchedness. This necessarily continued to force up rent, 
and to keep the wages of labour down; and, at the same time, 
it caused the competition for ‘land to be so intense,’ that large 
sums began to be regularly paid for the ‘ good will’ of farms, 
upon their sale and transfer. Concurrently with this, the 
claims of the tenant farmers for improvements grew yearly 
greater than ever; Tenant Right enormously increased in 
value ; and the occupier of the soil of Ireland, in thousands of 
instances, acquired what virtually was a joint-ownership of it. 
Yet these rights were still disregarded by law; and they were 
protected from confiscation, through eviction, in some degree 
at least, by the Whiteboy system, breaking out in what is well 
known as agrarian crime. 

The celebrated Report of the Devon Commission, published 
in 1843-4, gave a full account of what the condition was of 
the Irish Land System at the close of this period. A show of 
prosperity was on the surface; but society in Ireland was 
deeply diseased, especially in its landed relations. ‘The aris- 
tocracy had become more wealthy; but they were separated 
from their tenants by wide distinctions, and they had ceased 
to command reverence; redundant millions, engrossing the 
land had disorganised the whole social system; the Tenant 
Right of Ulster, expressing itself, in a claim to Fair Rent, 
Fixity of Tenure, and Free Sale, the three F’s in popular 
phrase, had become an inveterate custom if unknown to the 
law; there was a movement, in the same direction, in the 
provinces of the South, and agrarian disorder was widely 
rampant, the ‘ wild justice’ of the peasant as O’Connell called 
it. The recommendations of the Commission showed but too 
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plainly the unsympathetic ignorance of our statesmen of the 
Irish Land Question. One of their chief objects ought to have 
been to secure for Tenant Right, whether complete or inchoate, 
the protection which law can alone afford; they treated it as 
an excrescence on the just rights of property, and urged that 
the alien law of land tenure should be maintained, with a 
feeble measure in favour of tenants’ improvements. A revolu- 
tion of a most appalling kind ere leng violently broke up the 
Irish Land System. This is not the place to describe the 
Great Famine of 1846-7; suffice it to say that it caused 
deaths by thousands; that it lifted up millions of wretched 
peasants from the soil; and that finally it sent a huge mass of 
the people in despair, across the Atlantic, to create a new 
Ireland in the West. The change was marked by evictions 
often ruthless, by severe measures on the part of the State to 
compel the peasant to abandon his hold on the land, but also by 
world-wide and lavish charity ; its chief economic and social 
result was that it cleared vast spaces of the Irish Land from 
a weight of teeming misery that hung like an incubus on it. 
In this position of affairs it was generally believed that the 
Irish Land Question would right itseif, and nothing was done 
to improve the conditions of Land Tenure. But leading 
statesmen imagined that they would accomplish a great re- 
form, by a measure of confiscation, cruel and unwise, which 
effected the ruin of hundreds of the landed gentry, through 
the agency of the Encumbered Estates Acts, and which only 
placed in their stead landlords of the very worst type, the suc- 
cessors of the grasping and oppressive middlemen, by this 
time very nearly extinguished. 

A long period followed that seemed for a time of bright 
promise for the Irish Land System. As the excessive popula- 
tion was drawn away from the land, rent was not forced up, 
as it had been; indeed rents were considerably higher sixty 
years ago than they have been since the Famine of 1846-7. 
Wages, too, rose rapidly, and remained at a level they never 
attained in Ireland before; and the condition of the peasantry 
immensely improved. The humbler classes, indeed, became 
comparatively prosperous, and even well off; the beggary and 
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the rags of the past disappeared; this progress has happily 
been maintained. At the same time, as the land was thrown 
open to better husbandry, agriculture made remarkable strides; 
the mud hovel, and the potato patch, vanished over largely 
extending aresa; the class of large farmers became much 
more numerous; the modes of tillage, the breeds of animals, 
showed extraordinary signs of improvement. The period, too, 
was one when Free Trade had enriched the country, and had 
not yet flooded it with foreign imports; the prices of corn, 
cattle, and meat were high; and the development of the 
railway system brought the products of Ireland to British 
markets with a facility that had never been known before. 
The change was more conspicuous in Ulster than anywhere 
else; Belfast and other towns became fine centres of trade ; 
but it was manifest, too, in the Provinces of the South. And 
moral and social progress appeared to follow in the train of 
material progress. Rents were easily paid and farming pros- 
pered ; evictions became exceedingly rare; there seemed to 
be no feud in landed relations; the landed gentry lived at 
peace among the occupiers of the soil. There was an astonish- 
ing diminution of agrarian crime; the abortive rising of 1848, 
the Tenant Right movement of 1852 had scarcely any evident 
results; the trade of the agitator was deemed gone, when 
O’Connell had passed away from the scene. The Catholic 
Church in Ireland, indeed, under Ultramontane influence, con- 
demned popular stirrings of every kind, and discountenanced 
lay and sacerdotal demagogues. 

Time, however, was to show that this apparent harmony 
was to a considerable extent superficial only. It depended in 
the main on mere prosperity, which could not of course be 
everlasting ; and, beneath the smiling surface of things, there 
were symptoms of old and of new evils. The landed gentry, 
ruled by the bureaucratic Castle, were deprived of nearly all 
that remained of their power, a thoroughly false position for 
an aristocratic order of men; they became more strict in their 
dealings than their fathers had been, as the value of their 
estates increased; the purchasers, under the Encumbered 
Estates Acts, as we have said, were usually bad landlords, and 
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if there was little oppression while the country throve, the 
whole body remained apart from the classes beneath them. 
At the same time not a few landlords, encouraged, no doubt, 
by the steady refusal of Lord Palmerston and other statesmen 
to recognise the moral claims of their tenants, began to 
encroach on the ‘l'enant Right of Ulster, and on the immature 
Tenant Right of other parts of the country, and this caused 
much sullen alarm and discontent. Meanwhile, as Ireland 
grew more wealthy, the rights of the tenant farmers became 
greater than ever, by virtue of improvements and the sale of 
‘ goodwill,’ yet these were disregarded as much as before; and 
if there were not many instances of flagrant wrong, ill-feeling 
and apprehension began to arise. The divisions of race and 
faith in Ireland was not really closed, and simultaneously as 
the peasantry increased in knowledge and comfort, they 
became more alive to the ills of the Land System. By 
degrees, too, a young generation of Catholic priests took again 
to agitation and stirring up trouble; although their efforts had 
little result, they sowed the seeds of mischief and bad passions. 
The most dangerous element, however, in the social life of 
Ireland during this period was introduced from abroad. The 
millions who had fled from Ireland before the dire stress of 
famine, formed a new Ireland in the United States, and this 
great and growing community simply abhorred England and 
Irish landlords, both of whom they charged with driving them 
from their homes in despair. The emigrants and their ‘sons 
were in constant relations with their kinsfolk and friends in 
the old Ireland of their birth, and rebellious and socialistic ideas, 
especially in all that related to the land, made their way by 
degrees across the Atlantic. The Land System became 
deeply undermined, though it appeared stable, and even pro- 
sperous; old animosities and passions were reviving, and fresh 
sources of discord were opened. 

The abortive Fenian rising of 1867 may be said to have 
marked the close of this period. The movement, as is well 
known, failed, but it directed the attention of English states- 
men who, as regards Ireland, were living in a fool's paradise, 
to all that was bad in her political and social system. Mr. 
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Gladstone took up the Irish Land Question after disestablish- 
ing the Anglican Irish Church; he addressed himself with 
characteristic energy to a searching reform. The condition 
of the Irish Land System was investigated by more than one 
earnest enquirer * before the Minister undertook to recast it. 
The inveterate divisions of ages were still to be traced ; there 
was no general outcry against excessive rents, but a revolu- 
tionary movement against rent existed. There were many 
complaints in Ulster that Tenant Right was being invaded, 
and there was a demand throughout Ireland for a reform of 
Land Tenure on the principles of the three F’s that is, 
Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rent, and Free Sale. We condemn 
much that was done by Mr. Gladstone in after years as 
respects the Irish Land, but assuredly he understood better 
than other statesmen what was peccant and dangerous in the 
Irish Land System. He could not, of course, undo the evils 
of the remote past, and the results of conquest and confiscation, 
but in the celebrated Land Act of 1870 he made a great effort 
to improve Irish Land Tenure. It deserves special notice that 
he avoided the drastic methods he adopted afterwards; he 
refused to sanction the fixing of rent through the agency of 
the State, or the creating in favour of the tenant a perma- 
nent estate in the land; he denounced those ideas as false and 
unjust. The measure he proposed, if not without defects, was 
founded on right principles, and, in the main, statesmanlike. 
He gave the support of law to the Tenant Right of Ulster and 
to the nascent Tenant Right of the three other Provinces; he 
thus reasonably vindicated the joint ownership which the Irish 
tenant had in numberless instances acquired in the land. But 
he engrafted, besides, a Tenant Right on almost all farms in 
the form of ‘Compensation,’ as it was called for ‘ Disturbance,’ 
and he made large provisions for compensation as to tenants’ 
improvements. This was the wisest Land Act ever applied to 





* I may be permitted to say that at this time I examined the Irish Land 
System as special Commissioner of The Times ; it would be affectation to 
deny that my letters contributed greatly to the passing of the Act of 
1870. 
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Ireland, but it was injured by the over-subtlety which has 
always been a fault in the legislation of Mr. Gladstone; it 
bristled with exceptions and limitations, and it was capable of 
being evaded in many ways. This reform in land tenure was 
accompanied by clauses in the Act which enabled tenants to 
acquire their farms by purchase, part of the purchase monies 
being advanced by the State. This was the policy advocated 
by John Bright, but that eminent man never dreamed that 
Irish tenants were to be made owners of their holdings with- 
out any outlay of their own, and through what really was a 
free gift of the State. 

Mr. Gladstone announced that the Act of 1870 was to be a 
final settlement of the question ; millions of money—especially 
funds of the Disestablished Church—were, on the faith of this 
solemn promise, invested in the security of the Irish land. 
The Act was, on the whole, well received in Ireland; its main 
principles were felt to be just; but more than one well in- 
formed and capable thinker—the late Judge Longfield and 
the late Isaac Butt may be named—foretold that it would 
not solve the problem. The new law fell on unpropitious 
times; like other Irish reforms it came late; as had been fore- 
seen, it could be eluded; it did not stand the trial of severe 
distress. The year 1879-80 was, as regards the harvest, the 
worst known in Ireland since the Famine; it led to a great 
rising of the peasantry in many counties, accompanied by an 
explosion of Whiteboy crimes, which had been regarded as 
things of the past. The character of this movement, though 
laid bare by the damning Report of the Special Commission, 
is still little understood in Great Britain; it was a revolu- 
tionary outbreak of a Fenian type, planned, directed, and sub- 
sidised from the United States, the work of the American 
Irish, which made use of trouble connected with the land, and 
of wild ideas that had spread in Ireland, to further distinctly 
rebellious ends; but it is a mistake to suppose that it was 
anything like general. Mr. Gladstone, however, after brave 
words to the contrary, thought that a reform of Land Tenure, 
would make it powerless ; and throwing his former pledges to 
the winds, he introduced, and carried through Parliament, the 
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famous Land Act of 1881, a measure wholly inconsistent with 
that of 1870, and, in important respects, contradictory to it. 
This piece of legislation may be shortly described as an at- 
tempt still turther to secure the Ulster Custom, and to extend 
the principles of the three F’s—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure 
and Free Sale—to nearly every part of the Irish Land System, 
and to the overwhelming majority of Irish tenancies. It 
effected these ends, however, in the most infelicitous way ; 
under conditions that can be only deplored; and with such a 
palpable disregard of justice, and such a defiance of rational 
methods, that its passing into law can be explained only by 
the immense authority of its designer, and by the terror caused 
by the Irish Land League. Mr. Gladstone, disregarding warn- 
ings uttered by himself, introduced into our legislation, for the 
first time in history, the principle that the State was to fix 
Rent—Adam Smith and his fellows were sent off to Saturn—in 
order to secure fair rent for the Irish tenant. This fair rent 
was not to be settled once for all; it was left to be adjusted 
by a number of inferior Courts, which were not even informed 
by the Act, what the principles of a Fair Rent were, and were 
thus abandoned to their own devices; the determination of a 
question of immense difficulty was abandoned to litigation, 
without stint or limit, and certain to lead to confusion and 
discord. As regards Fixity of Tenure, Mr. Gladstone refused 
to give the tenant a perpetuity in the land—he had described 
this, in 1870, as a gross wrong to landlords—but he really did 
what was a great deal worse; he drew out of the fee simple 
a terminable estate, making it renewable at intervals of 
fifteen years, when Fair Rent was to be fixed again, thus 
causing the frequent recurence of law-suits, troubles and dis- 
putes of classes. As to Free Sale, that is the empowering the 
tenant to transfer his interest, this last of the F’s. was fairly 
well arranged; but the provisions of the law, even in this 
respect, were not free from objection. By these means, and 
by these alone, Mr. Gladstone contended that the rights of the 
tenant in his holding would be secured; he dilated on the 
subject with unctuous rhetoric; and he seems to have for- 
gotten what were the rights of the landlord, which he simply 
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confiscated wholesale by the worst kind of processes. This, 
however was not all; like that of 1870, the Act abounded in 
provisions certain to lead to quarrels; and as a kind of coup 
de grace, it enacted that rent was not to be charged on tenants 
improvements that had not been paid for; this complicated and 
almost hopeless enquiry being also relegated to the Courts, 
as if to render their task well-nigh impossible. The Act some- 
what increased the facilities given to tenants to acquire their 
holdings by the aid of the State, but they were still obliged 
to advance part of the purchase monies themselves. 

This revolution in the tenure of land was condemned by the 
great majority of thinking men in Ireland. Granting that the 
Irish tenant had, very generally, acquired a real joint-owner- 
ship of the soil; that this had not been completely secured by 
the law already in force on the subject; nay, that it was 
advisable to mould the Land System according to the prin- 
ciple of the three F’s, and of old ideas that had never 
perished, still this violent change was obviously unwise and un- 
just. In the state of Ireland in 1881-2, when the distress of 
the peasantry was certainly trying, and when there was a 
movement against rent, Parliament might perhaps have re- 
duced rents for a time; and a measure like this might have 
been justified. But that the whole Irish Land System should 
be suddenly transformed, and that the three F’s should be 
made the mode of tenure, under the conditions laid down in 
the Act of 1881, was open to objections of the most insuper- 
able kind, was, in fact, legislation that nothing could excuse. 
A reform of the Act of 1870 could, indirectly, have secured 
Fair Rent, for the great majority of Irish tenants, without 
having recourse to the dangerous principle that the State was 
to undertake to fix rent, a task for which it was utterly unfit. 
That the State, too, should attempt to fix rent, without setting 
up any kind of standard for it, through the agency of a great 
many tribunals, by litigation, and at intervals of time, was 
plainly a most mischievous policy, certain to be attended with 
immense and grave evils; if the State was to venture on the 
work at all, it should have done it once for all, as John 
Stuart Mill had indicated in his comments on the Irish Land 
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Question. Fair Rent, vindicated in this way, it was foretold 
in Ireland, meant the spoliation of landlords, unjust concessions 
to tenants wholesale, dissatisfaction in landed relations, in- 
creased division and feuds of class, the disorganisation, in a 
word, of the entire Land System. As to Fixity of Tenure it 
was felt that to give the Irish tenant what really was a lease 
renewable for ever against the landlord, subject only to a State 
settled rent, was a gross violation of the rights of property, and 
a violent abrogation of contracts, the process reducing the 
wronged landlord to the position nearly of a rent-charger ; 
and as to Free Sale, it was clearly perceived that it would 
force Tenant Right up to such a value, that the charge would 
be very injurious to incoming tenants. The restrictions and 
limitations, too, which abounded in the Act, it was seen, would 
multiply litigation of a very bad kind; above all, that the 
Courts should have imposed on them the duty of discovering 
and assessing tenants’ improvements, as a prelude to establish- 
ing the new tenure, in every given case, was evidently making 
what was already bad, worse. It was also plainly dangerous 
to enact a law, which would necessarily injure the whole class 
of landlords, without providing compensation, in some way, 
for their losses. 

In spite, however, of able warnings from Ireland, the Act of 
1881 was hurried through Parliament. We shall notice its 
working and effects afterwards, when the system of legislation, 
of which it was the herald, and principal part, was fully 
developed. It was found impossible not to extend and 
amplify the changes it made in the Irish Land System, es- 
pecially as the years that followed were a period of ‘hard 
times,’ and in which the Land and the National Leagues re- 
mained powerful. The Land Act of 1881 applied only to 
tenants from year to year in Ireland, no doubt, probably, 
five-sixths of the class of tenants; the privileges it conferred 
were given by an Act of 1887, to leaseholders, to a very great 
extent, written contracts being thus rudely torn up; and by 
a singular provision the few remaining middlemen were en- 
abled to repudiate the tenures, under which they held, and to 
sever their connection with their superior landlords. This was 
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followed by an Act, passed in 1891, which extended the benefits 
of the Act of 1881, to nearly all leaseholders, and to fee-farm 
grantees, however long the duration of their estates might be ; 
thus, apart from a few classes of lands and tenancies, the three 
F’s were made applicable to the entire Land System, if the 
occupiers of the land chose to resort to the Courts. Meanwhile 
a great and far-reaching change was made in the conditions, 
through which the Irish tenant could acquire the ownership 
of his farm, with the assistance of the State. The former 
requirement that he must be prepared to advance part of the 
purchase money himself, was dispensed with, for his supposed 
benefit; he was enabled to become owner, if his landlord 
chose to sell, the State advancing the whole price agreed on; 
and he was to repay this by an annuity only, considerably less 
than a ‘fair rent,’ and lasting for no more than forty-nine 
years. The State, therefore, almost made him a gift of the 
land; he became a ‘ purchaser,’ so-called by an abuse of lan- 
guage, without any effort, or outlay of his own; he was in 
Burke’s words ‘ rocked and dandled into his possessions,’ by a 
process not far removed from a bribe. Parliament passed an 
Act, known as that of Lord Ashbourne’s, which in 1885 allotted 
a sum of £5,000,000, increased afterwards to £10,000,000, in 
order to carry this policy into effect; a subsequent Act of 
1891, bearing the distinguished name of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
made about £30,000,000, secured by somewhat hard restric- 
tions, available for the same purpose. 

This legislation has been, for the present, closed by the Act 
passed in the Session of 1896. This measure proceeds upon 
the lines which have been laid down since 1881; it is-a mere 
supplement to the existing law; its authors have described it 
as only a make-shift. It has admitted, but with many excep- 
tions and limitations, certain lands and tenancies, excluded 
hitherto, to the benefits of the Three Fs.; it extends, but 
not widely, the former domain of Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, 
and Free Sale. It makes, also, considerable change in the 
law as to the exemption from rent of improvements which had 
been the work of the tenant; it does away with a set of 
restrictions which had impeded the claims of the tenant, owing 
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to the inter-dependence and close connection of the Acts of 
1870 and 1881; in this it greatly favours the tenant, but it 
secures for the landlord some protection, though more than 
one of its provisions, beyond question, will seriously affect the 
rights of property, and afford precedents that may greatly 
injure the owners of real estate throughout Great Britain, and 
especially the class of ground landlords in towns. It has left, 
however, the whole subject of fixing Fair Rents, through the 
intervention of the State, as it stood before; this is abandoned 
to the decisions of a number of Courts, without guidance from 
the law, and a single settled principle. It aims, finally, at 
facilitating so-called Land Purchase, as this has been inaugu- 
rated of late years, and in this effort it will, no doubt, be suc- 
cessful, whether with good or evil results, time alone will tell. 
It has removed many of the somewhat harsh conditions 
which, especially under Mr. Balfour’s Act, discouraged land- 
lords from selling their lands to their tenants, and therefore 
prevented these from acquiring their farms; and it has expe- 
dited, in a variety of ways, the process of transfer. It contains, 
also, important provisions to enable hopelessly encumbered 
estates to be thrown into the land market, and to give the 
occupiers an opportunity to ‘purchase’ their holdings; and in . 
this respect it has let in, for the first time, the principle of 
‘compulsory purchase,’ but under conditions that cannot be 
deemed unjust. The landlord, in these instances, must be, in 
fact, insolvent; he cannot, therefore, be said to be ‘com- 
pelled’ to sell an estate in which he has no interest, but if 
three-fourths of the tenants agree to ‘ purchase,’ the remaining 
fourth will be ‘compelled’ to concur; and as the transaction 
will give them a very great boon, there can be no reasonable 
objection to it. 

This system of law has been in progress for sixteen years ; 
we may brief'y consider what have been its results, with refer- 
ence to the Irish Land Systen, as 2 whole. Let us see first 
how it has affected Land Tenure, that is, the relatics of land- 
lord and tenant. and especially : 3 regavds the subject of rent. 
The fixing of Fair Rents has been made the work of the 
County Courts, and tae Courts of Sub-Commissioners subordi- 
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nate to the Irish Land Commission; but the County Courts 
have fixed comparatively few rents, the task has chiefly been 
devolved on the Sub-Commissioners. The consequences have, 
in all respects, verified a prediction of the late Judge Long- 
field, that rents settled by the State would be iniquitously 
cut down, and have falsified the assurances of Mr. Gladstone 
that rents would not be_largely or generally reduced. Mr. 
Lecky has denounced, in emphatic language,* the composition 
and the conduct of the Sub-Commission Courts, and unques- 
tionably, they are tribunals that cannot command respect. 
But we have no doubt they have done, in the main, what they 
thought right, though they have systematically worked rent 
down to an extent that would have been deemed impossible. 
Yet the reasons of this are not far to seek, without imputing 
to individuals improper motives. It was formally announced 
by the chief of the Land Commission, when the fixing of rent 
began, that the object of the Act was to make ‘tenants live 
and thrive;’ rents have been fixed accordingly, with little 
regard to the real value of a farm, but to the position and the 
prospects of the tenant upon it; and they have tended to 
gravitate to a level that will permit the most worthless tenant 
to retain his holding. Extraordinary ideas, too, have pre- 
vailed as to the principles to be followed in fixing Fair Rents; 
rent, it is said, is never to be charged on the tenants’ interest, 
assumed to be at least a third part of the fee, so that two- 
thirds of the land are practically to be alone chargeable ; it is 
said, further, that rent is not to be charged upon an alleged 
‘occupation right,’ which is supposed to belong to the tenant. 
By these means the landlo:d’s freehold is lar rely eaten out, so 
far «3 regards the righ’ to rent, ind rens have en pulled 
down all over the country tc the astonishment very oft: u 0: 
the tenants themselves. An additional «ad la.~e 5 ‘e has, 
also, beva taken out o. rent through th prov’sion: ‘at exempts 
from rent tenants’ improve..ents, which the ‘ndlvrd has noi 
s. tisfied. The enquirics on tuis su ject, rom. ena‘ure< the 
caso, could not be satis.acto. 7 or attain the ruth, but they 
have done the grossest wrong to tke fiir rights of pro vert; 
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* See Democracy and . bert,, Vol. I., ~hap. 2. 
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There is no one really acquainted with Irish affairs, and with 
the nature of the Irish Land System, but would wish to secure 
within reasonable bounds the joint ownership the tenant has 
often acquired, to see him subject only to a fair rent, even to 
assimilate his tenure to the three F’s, the mould into which 
it naturally tends to run. But these huge and almost univer- 
sal reductions of rent have certainly been excessive in 
thousands of cases, and it should be added that, since the 
recent Act has been passed, they have gone on in an ever 
increasing ratio. They have been excused on the ground of 
the depression of agriculture; it has been said that they fall 
short of the reductions of rent that have been made in Eng- 
land. But the agricultural depression that has befallen Ireland 
is by many degrees less acute or general than that which has 
befallen England; it hardly affects the small Irish farmers— 
the immense majority of the entire class—for they lose very 
little by the fall of prices, as they obtain the necessaries of life 
cheaper, and it is vain to compare reductions of rent in 
England made voluntarily, and probably for a short time only, 
with reductions made in Ireland by tribunals of the State, 
and that assuredly can be never lessened, for it is ridiculous to 
imagine that State settled rents will ever be raised by the 
Courts in Ireland. That rent in Ireland has been most unjustly 
worked down is conclusively proved by the simple fact that 
the landlord’s fee simple has fallen at least one-half in value, 
and that the value of the tenants’ interest has been at least 
doubled. There has been, in short, a vast confiscation of 
landed property in the half-veiled form of reduction of rent, 
and this—a precedent of the most dangerous kind—without 
compensation to a large class that has been wronged. Fixity 
of Tenure, too, as it has been established, has most seriously 
injured landlords; the creation in favour of the occupier of an 
interest renewable for ever against the owner makes his 
tee simple little more than a rent-charge, and it is a direct 
violation of the plainest rights of property, and an annihilation 
of existing contracts, attended, as had been foreseen in Ireland, 
by pernicious results. As to Free Sale, this has conferred an 
immense benefit on the class of tenants in possession of the 
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land, but it has operated most mischievously against incoming 
tenants by increasing extravagantly the sums that are paid 
upon the transfer of farms for their ‘ goodwill.’ It, in fact, 
subjects iucoming tenants to most oppressive rack-rents, and 
will probably ultimately lead to grave discontent. 

But if the landlords of Ireland have been cruelly wronged, 
and have suffered losses which cannot be justified, have the 
Irish tenant farmers obtained a corresponding benefit? Thou- 
sands, doubtless, have had their rents excessively reduced, and 
have secured the advantage of an improved tenure, bad as the 
conditions are, under which it has been reformed; but a con- 
siderable deduction must be made from their gains in these 
ways, Since the new legislation has come into force, the 
landlords, as was inevitable, have, for the most part, ceased to 
make expenditure upon estates which the State has largely 
taken out of their hands; the results for their dependents have 
not been fortunate. Ireland is a land that especially is in need 
of drainage; this, in most districts, has been done by land- 
lords as far as arterial drainage is concerned; but all this is 
now a thing of the past, and the main drainage of Ireland has 
markedly become worse, since the tenant class has been left 
to attempt it. Again, landlords, in numberless instances, were 
accustomed to improve the breeds of animals on their estates ; 
they have ceased to lay out money for this purpose; the 
horses, cattle, and sheep of the Irish tenant have certainly 
deteriorated as the result.* Agriculture and stock-raising 
have gone back in Ireland, over whole counties, of late years ; 
the loss has fallen chiefly on the occupiers of the soil; it must 
be added that, as a consequence of the agitation and troubles 
since 1880, and, above all, of the wholesale breach of contracts, 
which has been the effect of successive Land Acts, the Irish 
tenant no longer possesses the credit, which he often had, as a 
resource, before late changes. Besides, if thousands of tenants 
have secured the three F’s for themselves, many thousands 
have not appealed to the Courts from fear of the ruinous 





* See on this important point the evidence taken by Mr. Morley’s Com- 
mittee on the Irish Land Acts. 
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litigation involved; they thus remain, so to speak, out in the 
cold, so thoroughly vicious and evil are the principles on which 
the Land System has been transformed. And if this legisla- 
tion has, on the whole, been advantageous to the class in 
possession of the land, it has been most oppressive to those 
who seek to possess it. Incoming tenants are, we have seen, 
compelled to pay enormous sums for the ‘ goodwill’ of farms, 
amounting to the worst kind of rack-rents; the land market, 
in truth, is almost closed against them. The circumstance, 
too, that rent has been extravagantly cut down, has a direct 
tendency to keep land in the hands of pauper, worthless, and 
slothful tenants, to lock it up in a kind of mortmain, as in the 
days of the Penal Code, and to prevent men of substance from 
getting a hold on it. This is against the interests of numbers 
of the tenant class in Ulster, who, with their Scottish descent 
and industrious habits, would certainly acquire farms in many 
parts of Ireland, were they not prohibited through the effects 
of the existing Land Acts. The sturdy, enterprising, and 
thrifty Scot, the best colonist the world has beheld, has every- 
thing to gain by ‘free’ trade in land in Ireland, at present 
‘ protected’ by most unwise laws. 

A great reform, however, of Land Tenure, must be judged, 
in its effects, on a country, as a whole. How have the recent 
Land Acts affected Ireland, still looking at the relations of 
landlord and tenant? They may have promoted agriculture, 
to some extent, by securing the tenant a better tenure ; but 
they have injured it, we repeat, in other directions, by dis- 
couraging efficient arterial drainage, and the amelioration of 
the breeds of farming animals. In another way they have led 
to much mischief, as regards the general progress of husbandry; 
Fair Rent, as we have pointed out, is to be revised, at inter- 
vals of fifteen years, by the Courts; the consequence has been 
that, in thousands of cases, tenants have deliberately run out 
their lands, in the hope of obtaining increased reductions of 
rent. This is one of the gravest objections to the present sys- 
tem, which, in the instance of the Ryots of Bengal, has been 
attended with the same results; farms in Ireland have been 
deteriorated very largely ; the deterioration, by the way, being 
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seldom considered by the Courts engaged in fixing Fair Rent, 
though they take care to exempt improvements from rent, and 
that most liberally, as against Irish landlords. The Land Acts, 
besides, must be charged with other less obvious, but, perhaps, 
more pernicious mischiefs. In the first place, they have in a 
great degree, failed; such has been the vexation and expense 
of carrying them out, and such the litigation they have brought 
in their train, that, after the lapse of more than fifteen years, 
they have not embraced more than a half of the soil of Ire- 
land ; this still remains under the old modes of tenure, qualified 
only by the Act of 1870. The land of Ireland, therefore, is, at 
this moment, held under different and conflicting systems of 
law ; and an immense body of its occupants is debarred from 
the benefits that had been held out to them. Another and evil 
result is, that the operation of the Land Acts in annulling con- 
tracts, in casting estates adrift upon a sea of troubles, in 
accumulating law suits, and disputes of class, has been such 
that capital shrinks from the Irish land, and will not seek an 
investment in it. It is scarcely possible to sell an acre in 
fee simple, in the open market, or to borrow on mortgage, to 
a large extent; the bad consequences of this require no com- 
ment. Yet the worst evil of all, perhaps, has yet to be told; 
the fixing of Fair Rent has been a fruitful cause of profound 
demoralisation among the Irish peasantry. The hard swearing, 
the frauds, the falsehoods, of everyday occurrence in the 
Courts, as the Irish tenant labours to cut his rent down, form 
a miserable if a grotesque spectacle; it is lamentable that a 
law exists to encourage such things.* 

This legislation, therefore, in principle false, and proceeding 
upon ill-designed lines, has almost broken up the Irish Land 
System, and, in the relations of landlord and tenant has been 
fruitful of manifold evils. It has imposed on the State the 





* The conscientiousness of the Irish tenant, on the subject of rent, is 
thus described by Swift, more than a century and a half ago :—‘It has 
not been known, in the memory of man, that an Irish tenant ever once 
told the truth to his landlord. . . . If they paid me but a half crown 
a year, they would be readier to ask abatement than to offer an advance.’ 
Such has been the character produced by the misgovernment of the past. 
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hopeless duty of determining the rate of rent; it attempts to 
carry this out under the worst conditions; it has produced 
litigation on a vast scale, discontent, animosities, and feuds of 
classes. It has enormously confiscated property, without 
compensation; if it has conferred advantages on the Irish 
tenant, it has been injurious to him, in many ways; it has 
tended to banish capital from the land, to keep the land in 
the possession of worthless tenants, to exclude from it thrifty 
and industrious men; above all, it has been a cause of de- 
moralisation, wide-reaching, and profound. Nor has it accom- 
plished its avowed objects; it extends only to parts of the 
country; it has not established a general system of Land 
Tenure, And its mischiefs are to continue, we must bear in 
mind ; the process of fixing rent by numerous Courts of the 
State, without a rule to guide them, and often in conflict, is to 
go on at successive and short intervals of time with the inevit- 
able results we have already beheld; and the recent Land Act, 
it must be added, will probably increase the existing confusion 
and trouble. Yet this vicious system is to be prolonged; as a 
matter of course, it receives the approval of the revolutionary 
and socialistic party in Ireland, which has found in it a most 
effectual means to whittle away the just rights of property, 
and ultimately to wreck the Irish Land System. Nor is it at 
all impossible that it may yet be applied to landed relations in 
Scotland and England; for agricultural distress makes wild 
demands, and Radicalism is eager to overthrow landlords; 
at all events, it has afforded precedents for iniquitous and 
reckless attacks on the owners of land, which can scarcely fail 
to have a wide scope. 

This system, indeed, of Land Tenure is generally felt to be 
extremely bad, and Unionist statesmen, although the authors 
of the Land Act of 1896, have condemned it with no uncertain 
voice. They believe, however, or profess to believe, that the 
train of mischiefs on which we have dwelt will be removed, or, 
at least, greatly lessened, by what is commonly called Land 
Purchase, that is the conversion of occupiers into owners of 
the Irish land, through advances made by the State amount- 
ing to gifts. This leads us to say a few words on the Irish 
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Land System, on the side of ownership, and on the policy of 
Land Purchase, as it has been described. Here it is necessary 
to keep in mind what the conditions are available for this 
boasted reform. A sum not exceeding. £30,000,000 is all that 
is forthcoming for Land Purchase, and though this fund may 
be increased to a small extent, the increase cannot be large, 
and must be slow. And, at the same time, Unionist statesmen 
have declarec that Irish landlords are not to be forced to part 
with their lands; that ‘compulsory purchase,’ is not to be 
thought of; that the process by which land is to be transferred 
to the tenant must be voluntary on the side of the landlord ; 
and the Liberal party has fully accepted a principle, which 
could not be violated without sanctioning intolerable wrong. 
We do not hesitate to say that, under these conditions, Land 
Purchase would be of little avail to affect really or deeply the 
Irish Land System, still less to diminish in any marked degree 
the existing vices of Irish Land Tenure; and though this view 
is in conflict with a loose mass of ill-informed and shallow 
opinion, and is opposed—what is more important—by a curious 
combination of powerful interests, we think we can prove it is 
in all respects correct. 

Land Purchase is to be a substitute for Land Tenure; that 
is, tenants are to be converted into owners by the State; but 
if so, it must be on a most extensive scale, and must embrace 
the immense majority of the farming class in Ireland. This 
is evident from the very nature of the case, but it would be 
inevitable for another and special reason. Under the conditions 
on which the State has pledged itself to make the Irish tenant 
an owner of his farm, the terminable annuity, which alone he 
would be required to pay, would be considerably less than 
even the lowest rent; if, therefore, lands were largely trans- 
ferred in this way, a standard of payments would be set up 
against landlords which would at least strongly urge them to 
surrender their estates at anything like a reasonable price. 
Land Purchase, therefore, must be general, in fact, universal; 
but this, Mr. Gladstone has deliberately said, would cost the 
State not less than £300,000,000; and assuming the amount 
to be only £150,000,000—the lowest estimate that has ever 
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been made—how is this enormous sum to be made forth- 
coming, or, what practically is the same thing—how is the 
credit of the State to be staked for it? The idea is a mere 
Laputan dream ; and this single fact at the outset proves 
how impossible it is that Land Purchase could be generally 
carried out in Ireland, or could generally supplant the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, especially when we recollect that 
it was difficult in the extreme to obtain even £30,000,000 for 
this purpose. But, further, Land Purchase to be general must 
be compulsory, that is, landlords must be forced to sell their 
estates in order to place their tenants in their stead, for it is 
simply a delusion that the great majority of Irish landlords, 
wronged as they have been, are willing to abandon their 
homes and their lands. Compulsory purchase, however, we 
have seen, has been denounced by both the parties in the 
State ; they could not indeed decently do otherwise, for Land 
Purchase, on this principle, would be mere robbery, for which 
no example can be found in the history of modern Europe. 
For this additional reason, therefore, Land Purchase cannot be 
very general, but there is an idea abroad that it can be carried 
out extensively by a voluntary process, it being assumed that 
Irish landlords, as a class, are eager to sell their estates. 
Hundreds, no doubt, will have no choice but to sell, after the 
reductions of their rents made by the Courts of the State, and 
it is to be hoped that the charge has no foundation that their 
property is being filched away by the Courts of the State in 
order to make them adopt this course—a charge which 
assuredly we do not make, but which, if true, would be terri- 
ble even to think of. We repeat emphatically, however, Irish 
landlords do not desire generally to sell, and this being the 
case, it is simply impossible that, taking the conditions which 
must be assumed, Land Purchase can generally reform Land 
Tenure, or very largely transform the Irish Land System. 

Let us assume, however, for the sake of argument, that it 
would be possible to expropriate the Irish landlords, con- 
sistently with the usage of civilised States, and, by some 
means, not as yet discovered, to place the great body of their 
tenants, as owners of the land, in their room. Would this 
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conduce to the lasting welfare of Ireland, would it really im- 
prove the Irish Land System? Irish landlords are an un- 
popular order of men, their antecedents and history have, 
through no faults of their own, drawn a line between them 
and the occupiers of the soil; but no one can deny that, 
through stormy centuries, they have been the mainstay of 
British rule in Ireland, and that, especially, in the Southern 
Provinces, they have been the chief element of civilisation in 
Irish social life. Their disappearance from Ireland would be 
simply ruinous, particularly, if we recollect, that, as no doubt 
will happen, Irish Local Government will be placed on a 
broader basis; if any one questions this, let him simply read 
De Tocqueville’s profound chapter on the disastrous effects of 
the annihilation of the old Seigneurie of France, an aristocracy 
like, in many respects, to the Irish landed gentry. Looking at 
the subject, however, from the other side, the making the 
Irish tenants generally the owners of their farms, means the 
creation of an immense class of small peasant proprietors, 
holding little freeholds of a few acres each, That such a 
class should prosper in Ireland, with her small country 
towns, her extensive pastures, her wet climate, her great 
and sluggish rivers, and her vast areas requiring con- 
stant drainage, is contradicted by the experience of ages; 
small farm ownership never flourished under these con- 
ditions; Nature herself, we may say, has pronounced against 
it. Furthermore, the habits and the traditions of the Irish 
peasant are directly opposed to a tenure of this kind; he 
has no desire to become a freeholder, though he will, 
of course, accept the position for a bribe, his idea is to hold 
under a superior at a fair rent; and the notion that he and his 
fellows will ever form a thriving yeomanry, like the old Eng- 
lish freeholders, is only a piece of purblind ignorance. There 
are conclusive reasons, besides, why Irish peasant ownership 
on a general scale would, under the proposed change and its 
conditions, end in calamitous failure. Peasants who, like those ' 
of France, really paid for their lands, have given pledges to 
fortune to be an industrious class; it necessarily would be 
altogether otherwise in the case of peasants who had acquired 
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their farms without paying a shilling for them, and who, in the 
scornful language of Burke, would be the mere grantees of a 
‘confiscation’ made for their interest, and made by a process 
akin to corruption. All history, and especially that of Ireland, 
shows that a class such as this would be a thoroughly bad 
element in the community in which they would be nearly 
supreme ; they would be thriftless, lazy, mere drones in the 
hive in which they had been thrust by an evil external agency. 
Yet the most decisive reason against the scheme has yet to be 
stated. Under the conditions referred tc, the peasant owners 
would pay the State a terminable sum far under the true rent; 
they would, therefore, inevitably sublet their lands wholesale ; 
a natural tendency engrained in them would be enormously 
stimulated by an artificial process. They would thus, in thou- 
sands of instances, become the rack-renting landlords of down- 
trodden serfs, gradually multiplying in misery on the soil, and 
as time rolled on, Ireland, over whole districts, would return 
to the condition that existed before the Famine. 

A sum of £30,000,000 we have said, is available to effect 
Land Purchase in Ireland, in cases in which landlords agree 
to sell to their tenants, and also in the case of practically 
bankrupt estates. This sum will not transfer a fifth part of 
the Irish soil; the process must be tentative, gradual, slow; 
it may not be open to grave objection, under these conditions, 
but, obviously, it cannot make a great change in the Irish Land 
System. The experiment has, hitherto, been in some degree 
successful; the tenants converted into owners have, as a rule, 
fairly discharged their obligations to the State; a certain num- 
ber have possibly risen in the social scale. But that, as a class, 
they have made any marked progress, or that the Land Sys- 
tem of Ireland has been seusibly improved, is a mere myth 
contradicted by the facts ; and hundreds of these so-called 
‘purchasers,’ have not only not thriven, but are doing the 
very mischiefs which they do naturally from the position that 
has been made for them. Many of these peasant owners are ~ 
deeply sunk in debt, having mortgaged their land to village 
usurers; many have run out their farms and cut down the 
timber on them ; a great number have sublet their buildings, 
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and have become the harsh landlords of cottars at rack rents. 
Such a state of things was almost certain to happen; it is idle 
to suppose that Irish tenants, made owners of land by a bribe of 
the State, will have the qualities of real owners; and the ex- 
periment has, already, in many districts failed. But, be this as 
it may, it cannot replace Land Tenure, to a very great extent, 
or in any sense transform the Irish Land System. Land Pur- 
chase, in fact, and especially ou a great scale, would never 
have received support on its inherent merits, had it not been 
backed by many and powerful interests. Absentee landlords 
who wish to part with their estates, mortgagees who seek to 
recover their loans, bad Irish landlords eager to save some- 
thing from a wreck, doctrinaires, who see in peasant proprietor- 
ship a panacea for social evils, statesmen who think that 
Ireland will be more easily governed by attaching a multitude 
of petty farmers to the soil, and politicians who believe it 
would be a good thing to divide the Irish tenant class by a 
reform of this kind—all these advocate Land Purchase, and talk 
of it as if it was to be universally carried out. But we have 
written in vain if we have not shown that this policy is 
utterly impossible, and would be attended with most perni- 
cious results; and if it be said that it finds favour in public 
opinion, we can only refer to the Irish Encumbered Estates 
Acts, which passed through Parliament with a chorus of 
acclaim, yet accomplished a confiscation as evil as any in Irish 
history. 

If the observations we have made are correct, a general 
reform of the Irish Land System must be sought for, not in 
Land Purchase, but in Land Tenure, that is in the relations of 
landlord and tenant. The present state of things is not the 
mere anarchy, which Mr. Arnold Foster and others imagine ; 
but it has done immense wrong, and produced grave evils; 
and it has failed to accomplish its author's objects. It is scarcely 
possible to suppose that the existing system of fixing rents, 
through the intervention of the State, by many tribunals, 
at brief intervals of time, and of binding land in the 
chains of leases for ever, can ultimately prove a permanent 
settlement. Land Tenure in Ireland must be thoroughly 
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recast if the Land System is to rest on a sound basis; and the 
principles on which this end can be attained have been laid 
down by more than one able thinker. It will be necessary to 
protect the joint-ownership of the tenant, but to reconcile this 
justly with the rights of the landlord, and Land Tenure should 
follow the lines of the three F’s, to which Irish usage and 
custom have long given sanction. As things now stand, it 
would be hardly possible to avoid the adjustment of rent by 
the State, but this should not be done as it is done now, that 
is, by a method which combines a maximum of evil with a 
minimum of good. The task has been rendered difficult in the 
extreme owing to the vicious legislation of the past fifteen 
years; but the difficulties must be faced, and they may be 
overcome by wise and, above all, by well informed statesman- 
ship. Sciolists have declared that the attempt would be mere 
quackery, but such has not been the judgment of real thinkers. 
Edmund Burke, towards the close of the last century; John 
Stuart Mill, at a later period; Mountiford Longfield, and Isaac 
Butt, almost in our time, have one and all agreed in the 
general principles of a thorough reform of the Land System of 
Ireland. 
Witu1aM O’Connor Morris. 








Art. II.—THE HISTORY OF THE ROUMANIANS. 


Histoire des Roumains de la Dacie Trajane depuis les origines 
jusqu & Tunion des principautés en 1859, Par A. D. 
XENOPOL, Professeur 4 l'Université de Jassy. Avec une 
préface par A. Rambaud. 2 vols. 1896. Paris: 
Leroux. 


HERE is perhaps no people more sensitive on the subject 

of their ancient history than the Roumanians. To every 
Roumanian it is a matter of vital consequence to establish 
beyond question or cavil that his nation represents the 
descendants of the provincials of Trajan’s Dacia; and an 
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expression of scepticism as to this first article of Roumania’s 
historical creed would be worse than blasphemous—it would 
be unpatriotic. The fervour with which they cling to this 
belief is not due to the mere ambition of a small State to 
compensate its present insignificance in Europe by a noble 
pedigree. Nor is it explained by the satisfaction of find- 
ing in an august origin some consolation for the domestic 
divisions, the gross misgovernment of the rulers, the long 
servitude to the Turk, which mark the weary annals of the 
principalities of Walachia and Moldavia. Nor can the ade- 
quate cause be found in the isolated position of the country— 
a Roman island in a Slavonic sea—which might make them 
cherish with regret days when they were continuous with the 
Roman Empire. All these sentimental elements do indeed 
enter into the Roumanian feeling, but they are not the root of 
the matter. The real cause is a political one, as is shown by 
the zeal with which the Hungarians have essayed to refute the 
claim of the Roumans to their descent from Trajan’s Dacia. 
It is not in the kingdom of Roumania but in the land of 
Siebenbiirgen or Transylvania that the true, the political 
interest of the question lies. 

Siebenbiirgen might indeed be said to be the true home 
of the Roumanians. Moldavia and the eastern portion of 
Walachia never belonged to the Rouman province of Dacia, 
and it was by chiefs from Siebenbiirgen, who crossed the 
mountains in the 13th and the 14th centuries, that Walachia 
and Moldavia became independent Rouman principalities. 
Siebenbiirgen has a large Roumanian population. In the 
Roumanian view, they are the rightful possessors of the land 
who have held it from of old, and the Magyar is the intruder. 
In the Hungarian view, the Roumans of Transylvania, 
Walachia, and Moldavia are all alike late immigrants from 
beyond the Danube, and their claim to be regarded as Trajan’s 
and Aurelian’s Romans is unfounded. In other words, 
Roumania wants Transylvania as naturally belonging to her, 
and if the Austrian Empire ever comes to be dismembered, 
she may get it. 

Thus obscure questions as to the history of Trajan’s Dacia, 
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a somewhat unclear passage in the Historia Augusta, various 
brief or vague statements of medieval chroniclers, the etymo- 
logies of local names, have such a close bearing on the burn- 
ing question of the Carpathian hills that they might be 
described as political explosives. 

Siebenbiirgen, indeed, is only a part of Roumania’s dream, 
though the dearest and the most cherished. The Great 
Roumania, which she fancies may be realized in the future, 
comprehends also Bukovina and the Banat of Temesvar. In 
ancient times the Banat was part of Rouman Dacia; while 
Bukovina is part of Moldavia, and was only annexed by 
Austria towards the close of the last century. But present 
facts have greater political influence than facts of a hundred or 
a thousand years ago; and the real point is that there are now 
more than four million enslaved Roumans in Siebenbiirgen, 
Bukovina, and the Banat, who are inspired by national feeling, 
and long for union with the five millions of their emancipated 
brethren of the free kingdom of Roumania. There is yet 
another region which, on the same principle, may be claimed 
for Great Roumania, but where such a claim seems still more 
visionary. This is Bessarabia, which also contains a Rouman 
population, and, like Bukovina, was a Moldavian province. 

The Magyars hate the Roumans, and the Roumans loathe 
the Magyars. It is not surprising that there should have been 
bitter opposition in Austria and Hungary to the unpalatable 
historical facts to which Roumania could point; nor, on the 
other hand, that the Roumanians—who till recently had no 
trained scholars—should have weakened their case by an 
uncritical presentation of it. The Roumanian histories of 
Roumania have been vitiated by the confusion of fact with 
fiction, by want of critical analysis in dealing with the sources, 
and by the blindness of national sentiment. An impartial 
history was much needed, written by a scholar who, while 
commanding and capable of handling all the sources, could 
rise above partiality and prejudice, and present the facts as 
they really were. 

M. Xénopol, Professor at Jassy, has attempted to supply 
the need, and has achieved a considerable success. His name 
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is already known to those who interest themselves in the 
history of the Danubian regions. He prepared the way for 
this main work by various preliminary studies, especially by 
his essay, Les Roumains au moyen-dge, dealing with the crucial 
question, and by his admirable investigation of Trajan’s 
Dacian wars, which appeared in the Revue Historique. Apart 
from some defects in arrangement, Professor Xénopol may be 
congratulated on his new History. He has avoided all the 
bitterness of controversy, and one observes that the names of 
Roesler and Hunfalvy, the most powerful prosecutors of the 
Roumanian claims, are hardly ever mentioned. The argu- 
ments for the Roumanian case are well stated, and though 
some of them are rather fine-drawn, they are on the whole 
fair and reasonable. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that a Roman population 
continued to exist in the Carpathians—in the mountains which 
separate modern Roumania from Siebenbiirgen—after Aurelian 
had formally withdrawn his protection from Dacia. There is 
no proof, and no probability, that the act of Aurelian meant 
the departure of all the provincials from that province. On 
the contrary, there is distinct evidence of the existence of a 
Roman population there in later times—evidence which cannot 
be got rid of without manipulation. I therefore cannot but 
concur with M. Rambaud—who introduces M. Xénopol’s work 
to the French public—that the belief of the Roumanians as to 
their own origin is confirmed by the data of history. They 
are the inheritors of Roman Dacia, being the descendants of 
the Dacian Romans. ‘C'est dans la Dacie trajane,’ says M. 
Rambaud, ‘ ou du moins dans la partie montagneuse de cette 
Dacie, en un mot dans le massif des Carpathes, que la race 
roumaine sest perpétuée sans interruption de |’empereur 
Aurélien jusqu’ & nos jours. Ce massif-la, c’est proprement la 
Roumanie. La Valachie et la Moldavie, fondées l’une en 1290, 
lautre en 1348, n’en sont en réalité que des colonies.’ 

What makes these historical facts so dangerous and offen- 
sive to the Hungarians is the extraordinary power of assimila- 
tion which resides in the Roumanian race, .»The importance 
of this quality is well pointed out by M. Rambaud. In Tran- 
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sylvania the Roumans have absorbed the Serb settler, and 
similarly in the regions of the Theiss; in Walachia and 
Moldavia they have absorbed all heterogeneous elements that 
they found when they came. They only acquired the Dob- 


rudza in 1878, and yet it is said that there are already signs of 
their absorbing the Tartar population of that region. The 
Magyar has so far resisted this assimiliative force, but one can 
easily understand with what disquiet he has beheld the pro- 
cess go on. ‘He sees his conquest of the ninth century 
menaced, his kingdom of St. Stephen gnawed and, as it were, 
dissolved by these people, who seem to come out of the 
ground. It is the triumph of the genius of Trajan over the 
genius of Arpad, of eternal Rome over the ephemeral invasion.’ 
The anti-Hungarian feeling of the Roumanian subjects of 
Hungary was conspicuously shown in the revolution of 1848. 
Hungary awoke at the voice of Kossuth to regain her liberty. 
Her liberty, but be it observed only her own; the claim of 
liberty for the other subjects of the Austrian Emperor, of the 
Croatians, the Servians, and the Roumans, she was prepared to 
resist with equal violence, and to impose her own language 
upon them. Accordingly Croatians, Servians, and Roumans, 
made common cause with the Imperial army. In two months, 
4000 Roumans were shot or hanged by the victorious Magyars. 
The Roumanians invoked the aid of Russia, and one has the 
curious spectacle of the Czar intervening, in the same year, in 
Walachia and Moldavia to crush a Roumanian revolt, in Sieben- 
biirgen to protect Roumanian liberty. 

I. The leading events, the very names of the most con- 
spicuous heroes, of Roumanian history, are so little known to 
the educated public that, instead of discussing vexed questions 
or differing with M. Xénopol on minor matters, it seems more 
useful to present au account of that episode to which the 
Romans of the Danube and Carpathians look back with more 
interest and excitement than to any other in their history,—the 
reign of Michael the Brave. He is the true hero of Roumania, 
next to Trajan himself. With him they connect their dreams 
of a future reunion of the scattered members of their nation. 
For he, once and but for a moment, united Walachia, Mol- 
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davia and Transylvania under one ruler. And he closes the 
line of the great Roumanian warriors who carried on the 
struggle against the Ottoman power; he is the brilliant suc- 
cessor of Mirtschea the Great, Vlad the Impaler, Stephen the 
Great, and John the Terrible. The events of his short reign 
of eight years (1593-1601) exhibit in a striking way the poli- 
tical rocks and quicksands amid which the Walachian and 
Moldavian rulers had to direct their tortuous course. 

Michael the Brave won the throne of Walachia in the usual 
way, by giving a large sum, 400,000 ducats, to the Sultan, 
and deposing an obscure predecessor. He had to borrow the 
sum at Constantinople, and it was not long before his palace 
was surrounded and besieged by greedy Turkish creditors, 
demanding their money and overwhelming him with insults. 
The whole land was, indeed, at this time, infested with the 
creditors of former Walachian princes. They formed them- 
selves into bands and went about the country to reimburse 
themselves by plundering the iuhabitants, Michael had no 
money to pay them off ; he decided to put an end to the evil 
in a summary fashion. For nearly a year and a half he en- 
dured, but he was maturing his plans. When the moment had 
come to cast the gauntlet to Turkey, he summoned the credi- 
tors together, announcing that he had a large sum of money, 
which he purposed to divide among them. They streamed 
eagerly into the palace, but presently they discovered that 
that the palace was wrapt in flames. Escape was impossible, 
for Michael’s soldiers surrounded the building; and all the 
Turks who were not burnt alive were put to the sword. 

Michael had not challenged the Turkish power without 
having reckoned with the political situation. The Empire at 
this time was engaged in struggles with the Turks. The Em- 
peror paid the Sublime Porte 30,000 ducats a year as a tribute, 
but he was constantly forced to repel invasions from his terri- 
tory. At the time of Michael’s succession to the principality 
of Walachia, Turkey had declared war against the Empire. 
Sinan Pasha, the Grand Vizier, had intercepted a despatch of 
the German Embassy, in which the desirability of getting rid 
of that ‘old dog, Sinan Pasha,’ was mentioned (es ware alles 
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gutt, wenn man nur den alten Hund den Sinan Passa kinnte ums 
Leben practiciren) ; and was infuriated by the indiscreet words. 
The Emperor therefore had to look about for allies, and con- 
cert with the Pope a league for resisting the Infidel. Besides 
the Czar of Moscow and the King of Poland, they negotiated 
with the prince of Siebenbiirgen, Sigismund Batori, and with 
the Jew Emanuel Aron, who, with Turkish help, had estab- 
lished himself upon the throne of Moldavia in this same year, 
1593. 

Naturally the Pope and the Emperor also thought of 
Walachia, but it is extremely curious, as M. Xénopol remarks, 
that neither of them knew who the Prince of Walachia was. A 
letter is extant, of the date, March 3, 1594, addressed by the 
Emperor to ‘Stephen Bogdan, hospodar of Walachia,—a 
prince who had been deposed three years before, and suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Bogdan, the immediate predecessor of 
Michael. Stephen had been a mere creature of the Turks, 
so the Emperor did not build upon his help. 

Michael made his existence known. He was determined to 
shake off the yoke of the Turk, to which his later predecessors 
had tamely submitted, and he sent an embassy to Sigis- 
mund Batori of Siebenbiirgen, begging help for this purpose. 
Sigismund was at this moment anxious to form an illustrious 
marriage alliance with an Archduchess, and he conceived that 
he could urge his suit for the hand of a niece of the Emperor 
with greater chance of being accepted if he came forward as 
the suzerain of a vassal prince. He therefore agreed to the pro- 
posed alliance with Michael on condition that Michael acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty; and a treaty to this effect was concluded 
(Nov. 5, 1594). Itis quite certain that if Michael had not been 
anxious in-his own interests for the support of the prince of 
Siebenbiirgen, he would never have humiliated himself so far as 
to own the prince’s superiority. If it had been the Emperor and 
Batori who were seeking the help of Michael for the Turkish 
war, the terms of the treaty would have been very different. It 
is therefore quite clear that Michael undertook the rebellion 
against the Sultan entirely of his own initiative, and not 
through any influence brought to bear upon him from Austria 
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or Transylvania. It was due to chance that the Emperor's 
anti-Turkish league and the revolt of Walachia coincided ; 
though we must at the same time admit that in preparing that 
revolt, Michael had taken account of the political situation. 
The conflagration of the Palace and the creditors was fol- 
lowed up by the capture of the Turkish citadel of Giurgiu and 
the slaughter of two thousand Turks in Bucharest. Then 
Hassan Pasha, the beglerbeg of Greece, was sent at the head 
of an army of 40,000 men to crush Michael and replace him by 
Stephen Bogdan. But this army, repeatedly defeated, is 
driven from the land, and in March (1595) Michael crosses the 
Danube on the ice, routs the rallied remnant of the Turkish 
force, and devastatcs the Sultan’s provinces. Hassan Pasha, 
returning again, is again routed; and both himself and his son 
slain. Meanwhile the Moldavian prince Aron, who had joined 
the Imperial league, captures the Turkish fortresses, Ismail, 
Bender, and Kilia, crosses the Danube and occupies the 


Dobrudza. He then unites his forces with those of Michael, 
and they take the citadel of Braila; so that both banks of the 
Danube were now entirely in the hands of the Roumanians. 
They devastated far and wide; advanced under the gates of 
Hadrianople; and when they returned to their homes they 
were laden with immense booty. The Roumanian suc- 
cess was a heavy blow to the Turks. Almost all the provisions 
of the towns of Thrace came by the Danube; Hadrianople 
and Constantinople and the rest of the country were threatened 
by a famine. It was soon found necessary to suspend their 
military operations against Hungary until the Walachian rebel- 
lion had been suppressed. 

Sigismund Batori, the Prince of Siebenbiirgen, seeing the 
danger in which his vassal, the Prince of Walachia, now stood, 
threatened by the strength of the Ottoman State, took advan- 
tage of the crisis to force Michael, in return for armed succour, 
to acknowledge in still stricter terms his relation to his suzer- 
ain. Michael, in this necessity (May, 1595) resigns all his 
authority into the hands of ‘ our very merciful lord,’ Prince of 
Transylvania; all his acts are to be issued in the name of his 
suzerain; he is to use his suzerain’s seal, and without his 
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suzerain’s assent is to conclude no treaty. Sigismund indeed 
had not the power to enforce these concessions; and Michael 
never had a scruple about conceding in name what could 
not be enforced in act. His first object was to throw off the 
really formidable yoke of Turkey. 

Sinan Pasha came himself with an army of 100,000 men to 
take possession of Walachia and Moldavia, and place these 
countries under the immediate government of Turkish Pashas. 
Michael had only a force of 16,000 to meet the immense force of 
the oppressor, but he did not hesitate to take the field. He 
cleverly chose a position near the village of Calugareni be- 
tween Giurgiu and Bucharest. Two wooded hills draw nigh 
to each other beside that village, and are kept from meeting 
by a defile, along which comes the road from Bucharest to 
Giurgiu. A stream, crossed by a bridge, bathes the feet of 
the hills) Here, the hills, covered with trees, would hinder 
the Turks from fully deploying their forces, and to advance 
northward they would be obliged to pass through the defile. 
It was, as Professor Xénopol observes, a modern Thermopylae. 
‘The combat raged especially round the bridge, for on its 
possession the victory depended. The Roumanians performed 
prodigies of valour. Michael the Brave threw himself into the 
mélée at the decisive moment. The Grand Vizier, seeing his 
soldiers giving way, did the same notwithstanding his great 
age; but he was thrown from his horse into a marsh formed 
by the overflows of the stream and was almost drowned. 
When night came, the Roumanians remained masters of the 
bridge; so the victory was theirs.’ The standard of the pro- 
phet had fallen into the hands of the Roumanians. 

Such was the brilliant victory of August 13, 1595, which 
deserves to be reckoned with the battle of Lepanto, as one of 
the great feats of Christian arms in the sixteenth century 
against the Moslems. It reveals the degeneration of the 
military power of the Turk from what it had been in the days 
of Mahomet II. and Solyman. But the battle was not decisive. 
The forces of the Turks, in spite of their losses, were still far 
more than a match in numbers for the weary soldiers of Wal- 
achia; and there was the danger of the enemy getting round 
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the hills (as the Persians had done at Thermopylae) and 
taking the Roumanians in the rear. Michael therefore fell back 
on the Carpathians, to wait for help from beyond the mountains, 
He had not long to wait. Forth from the cradle of Roumania, 
came sixteen thousand men, led by Prince Sigismund Batori, 
who, as the suzerain of Walachia, assumed the nominal com- 
mand. Moldavia also sent succour, under her new prince— 
him too a vassal of Siebenbiirgen—Stephen Rasvan. The 
united Roumanian forces now approached 45,000 men with 80 
canons. Such a host the Turks, demoralised and diminished, 
felt unable to meet. They were compelled to retreat for the 
Danube, and were then attacked by Michael at Giurgiu, and 
driven beyond the river. 

Such a beginning might have led to a career of still greater 
achievements against the common enemy of Europe. The 
Bulgarians were ready to rebel. Michael, if he had been able 
to follow up the struggle, might have been handed down as 
one of the most famous champions of Christendom. But he 
became involved in other strifes, arising out of the relations of 
the Roumanian countries with their Christian neighbours— 
political relations which had always hampered the develop- 
ment of Roumania. A peace was concluded between Michael 
and the Sultan in 1596—a peace which was quite necessary 
for the exhausted lord of Walachia, and was approved of by 
Michael’s suzerain, the Prince of Siebenbiirgen. 

Meanwhile, an event had taken place in Moldavia which 
had important consequences for Michael. At this time Poland 
was on friendly terms with Turkey, and on hostile terms with 
the Emperor. The latter circumstance was due to the contest 
for the Polish throne, in which the Emperor’s brother had been 
unsuccessful, and Sigismund (son of the King of Sweden) had 
been elected King. It necessarily followed that Michael the 
Brave, being at war with Turkey, Poland’s friend, and being 
the ally of Sigismund Batori, the ally of the Emperor, Poland’s 
enemy, was on unfriendly terms with Poland. Sigismund 
Batori himself incurred Poland’s enmity on yet another ground. 
Not only was he Rudolf’s ally, but he had asserted rights of 
suzerainty over Moldavia, which Poland always regarded as a 
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state in vassaldom to herself. He had entered into Moldavia, 
dethroned the Jew Aron, and established as his own vassal 
Stephen Rasvan. Accordingly the Poles, in autumn 1595, 
marched into the principality, and set up, instead of Rasvan, a 
Moldavian boyar, Jeremy Movila, who took the oath of vassal- 
age to the King of Poland, and was recognised by the friend 
of the King of Poland, the Sultan of the Turks. Hence Mol- 
davia became hostile to Walachia. 

In Siebenbiirgen, too, changes frequently took place which 
were of the utmost importance for Michael and were followed 
by him with anxious attention. They were not due, as in 
Moldavia, to foreign interference, but to the temper of the na- 
tive prince. Sigismund Batori was a curious man, of variable 
mood. In the midst of the splendour of his court, dealing with 
high questions of state, he was filled with disgust for the 
vanity of worldly greatness and sighed for a tranquil retreat. 
But when he retired from the cares of the principality, the pas- 
sion for glory and activity returned. In one of his moods of 
aversion from the world, he resolved to resign his throne in favour 
of the Emperor. When Michael heard of this resolution, he ex- 
erted all his efforts to hinder its execution. It did not suit him 
to have the German power so near. It suited him to have a 
suzerain in Transylvania who was not strong enough to en- 
force the suzerain’s rights. ‘In other words, Michael wished to 
make use of the struggle between the Empire and the Turks 
in order to maintain the independence which he had won by 
so many sacrifices; it was not his idea to have escaped the 
Turks in order to humiliate himself before the Germans, which 
would inevitably happen if the Emperor took the place of Sig- 
ismund Batori.’ Accordingly, Michael sought to induce 
Batori to cede his crown to one of the Transylvanian nobles. 
Batori had already settled the matter with the Emperor, and 
Rudolf sent two Jesuits to see that he did not alter his inten- 
tion. Michael then tried to form an alliance with the Turks, 
but the negotiations were unsuccessful; and when Batori 
finally left his principality in May 1598, the Prince of Wal- 
achia had nothing for it but to enter into relations with the 
Emperor.’ He took the usual oath; and the Emperor on his 
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part engaged himself to pay 5000 soldiers, and in case of need, 
assist Michael against the Turks with all the forces of Transyl- 
vania. Rudolf also guaranteed the throne to Michael and his 
descendants; and if the line became extinct, he undertook to 
recognize whoever should be chosen by the country. Under 
this treaty Michael was in a much freer position than under 
that which bound him to Batori. 

At the same time Michael received a letter from the Pope, 
begging him not to abandon the cause of the Christians and ex- 
horting him to unite himself to the Roman Church. In order 
to show the Walachian nobles that an alliance with the Em- 
peror was very far from implying a Roman religious propa- 
ganda, Michael expressed the most profound contempt for the 
missive of the Holy Father, and held his nose while he was 
reading it. He replied by inviting the Pope to abandon the 
heresies of Italy and embrace the true religion. 

It was not long before Sigismund Batori grew weary of his 
retirement. The Emperor had given him, in exchange for the 
cession of Transylvania, the castle of Ratibor in Silesia and a 
pension. But the pension was paid irregularly, for the Em- 
peror was always short of money. Sigismund therefore deter- 
mined to make an attempt to return to power, supported by a 
powerful faction in Transylvania who chafed under German 
rule. The Imperial Council, learning this design, advised that 
a commission should be given to Michael of Walachia to force 
Sigismund to respect his engagement. But Michael thought 
otherwise. _ We have seen his dissatisfaction at Sigismund’s 
abdication ; Sigismund’s return suited him from every point of 
view, and he did not intend to drive him from Siebenbiirgen 
for the sake of the Emperor. His idea was to induce the Em- 
peror to permit things to resume their original situation before 
Sigismund’s retirement. 

In order to accomplish this, he performed for the Emperor 
some important services. He attacked the Turks, crossing 
the Danube, and defeating them in several combats ; he roused 
agitations in Servia and Bulgaria, and threatened the Turkish 
line of retreat from Hungary (autumn, 1598). Rudolf was 
immensely pleased at these achievements, and sent large pre- 
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‘sents to his voivode. Michael seized the occasion to write a 
letter to the Emperor, openly defending the cause of Sigis- 
mund Batori, and especially insisting on the fact (well known 
at Vienna) that Transylvania itself preferred its national 
prince. He stated that the boyars of Walachia had prayed him 
not to dissolve the bond which united him to Batori. He 
added casually that a Turkish friend of his own ascribed the 
devastation of the district of Grosswardein in Hungary to the 
divisions between the chiefs who were charged with its 
defence. Here there was a threat, well hidden but implied. 
Michael had Turkish friends. What if he and Sigismund 
allied themselves with the Turks? The Emperor bethought 
himself, and Sigismund would probably have again ruled 
Transylvania but for his own strange temper. He suddenly 
renounced his claim in favour of his cousin, Cardinal Andrew 
Batori of Poland, who looked at things from the Polish point 
of view and was a friend of the Turks. Thus Transylvania 
came under Polish influence, as well as Moldavia, a change 
which was directly contrary to the interests of both the 
Emperor and Michael. 

Although the nobles of Transylvania elected the Cardinal in 
order to escape from the detested rule of the Germans, he was 
not really liked better by them than he was, as a Catholic, by 
the Saxon Protestants of the country. Unpopular, the Cardi- 
nal leaned entirely on the support of Poland, and formed the 
design of a close connexion with Turkey. With a view to 
this he desired to renew with Walachia the bond which had 
connected the two countries in the days of his cousin’s rule. 
He sent an embassy to Michael for this purpose (June, 1599), 
and Michael took the required oath, accepting Andrew Batori 
as suzerain. He took the oath with the deliberate purpose of 
breaking it. The act was one of deep dissimulation, intended 
to blind the ecclesiastic who ruled Transylvania as to his real 
designs. For Michael suspected and detested the new ruler 
of Siebenbiirgen. The Polish connexion and Turkish procli- 
vities of the Cardinal were accentuated, in a manner especially 
dangerous to Michael, by his relationship with Michael’s enemy, 
Jeremiah Movila, the Prince of Moldavia and the protégé 
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of-Poland. Jeremiah had already been attacked by Michael, 
and forced to flee into Poland; and he had asked the Sultan 
to confer the throne of Walachia on his brother Simeon. 

The Prince of Transylvania was himself dissimulating. As 
soon as he received the written deed of the submission of 
Walachia, he threw off the cloak, and committed an act of 
the foulest treachery to the cause of Christendom. He, a 
cardinal of the Catholic Church, submitted to the great enemy 
of Christ’s religion, the three Roumanian countries, Transyl- 
vania, Walachia, and Moldavia. For the Emperor, this base 
act meant that the Turks would now have within his own 
dominions a strong mountainous citadel ; for Michael it meant 
that Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey would combine to dethrone 
him in favour of Simeon Movila. 

But in the great jeopardy, Michael, with a touch of genius, 
saw that a great chance lay. If the Prince of Transylvania 
had united the three lands, as a vassal of the Sultan, why 
should not the Prince of Walachia unite them, as a vassal of 
the Emperor? He determined to attack Transylvania at 
once. He obtained the Emperor's ready acquiescence and the 
assistance of an Imperial force. But Basta, the general who 
commanded this force, withdrew, after an interview with one 
of the native nobles, and the enterprise of Michael fell through 
in consequence of his inaction. Michael accused Basta of 
having been bribed, and gained the perpetual and fatal hatred 
of that officer. 

Michael saw that he must conquer Siebenbiirgen by his 
own unaided forces, and he completely routed the Cardinal in 
the battle of Schellenberg (Oct., 1599). The Cardinal fled to 
Moldavia, but in the mountains fell into the hands of some 
Roumanian shepherds, who killed him. Michael, although he 
had acted without Rudolf’s consent, professed to be doing 
what he had done in Rudolf’s behalf, and assumed the title of : 
Voivode of Walachia, Councillor of his very holy Imperial 
Royal Majesty, and his Lieutenant in Transylvania and depen- 
dent countries, 

Michael’s success extorted an Imperial approbation of his 
conduct, although the Emperor divined. his intention of 
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appropriating the conquered country, and did not intend to 
permit him. The conquest of Transylvania created quite a 
sensation in Europe as a military feat. ‘It was reported to be 
impregnable even by the Turks, who were never deterred by 
obstacles, The smaller states of Europe had then a different 
value from that which they possess to-day. Holland could 
victoriously withstand the great Spanish monarch, and the 
day was not far off when Sweden could cast her sword into 
the balance of a European war. The Walachian prince, by 
taking possession of a large, powerful, and rich country, was 
at once placed, in the view of his contemporaries, in the rank 
of great conquerors.’ 

Fear of the Turks compelled the Emperor to remain on 
good terms with Michael, and Michael conceived his position 
in Transylvania to depend on the countenance of the 
Emperor. But Michael made a capital mistake, on which 
Professor Xénopol has instructively insisted. 

A great warrior and general, a clever diplomatist, he was a 
short-sighted politician. He hada great chance in Transyl- 
vania, for if he had adopted the true policy he might have been 
established so strongly in that country that the Emperor 
could never have shaken his hold on it. In Transylvania 
there was a sheer breach between the nobles and the 
lower classes. All the noble Roumanian families—like the 
Corvini, for instance—had Magyarized ; they oppressed the 
peasants, and the peasants hated them. In fact the Rouma- 
nian people of Siebenbiirgen had become a serf population. 
This change was mainly due to the loss of the native nobility, 
most of whom had left the country in those emigrations which 
founded the principalities of Walachia and Moldavia; the 
small remnant had amalgamated with the Magyars. And so 
it came to pass that the class-contrast between noble and 
peasant ultimately coincided with the race-contrast between 
Magyar and Rouman. The Rouman people, tenacious of 
nationality, was ready to welcome Michael with open arms, 
as a prince of their own blood coming from beyond the moun- 
tains to deliver them from foreign oppression, and crush the 
hated Hungarian. They rebelled as soon as he arrived, 
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killed their masters, and pillaged their houses. If Michael 
had espoused their cause, come forward as their protector, 
and accepted their help, he would have established his domi- 
nation on a solid basis. But he had no political foresight. 
He rejected the Rouman demonstrations, and took severe 
measures against their rebellion. He only thought of conci- 
liating the ruling class, and failed to see that this was an 
impossibility. The nobles never put full confidence in him, 
and disdained to be ruled by one who belonged to the 
subject nation. Therefore Michael stood alone without any 
firm support either from nobles or peasants. 

It seems as if impatience to compass a large scheme of con- 
quest kept the new prince of Transylvania from seeing the 
necessity of consolidating what he had won, before he took 
any further step. Hatred of his rival, Jeremiah Movila, also 
stimulated him, and he lost no time in preparing to subdue 
Moldavia. The Poles, indeed, were already making this coun- 
try a basis of operations, with the intention of restoring Sigis- 
mund Batori to Transylvania, and foisting Simeon Movila on 
Walachia. The Emperor, fearing a war with Poland, advised 
Michael not to attack Moldavia, but Michael urgently de- 
manded permission and asked Rudolf to send an ambassador 
to the Polish court to assure the king that the conquest was 
being made for the greater good of Christianity. He even 
went further and proposed to the Emperor a far-reaching 
scheme of conquest; no less than to follow up the acquisition 
of Moldavia by attacks upon Podolia, Lithuania, and Red 
Russia—for which purpose he had been negotiating with the 
Czar of Moscow and the Cossacks of the Dnieper. The Em- 
peror had no interest in the conquest of Moldavia, and 
thoroughly disapproved of the Walachian schemes. But 
Michael was bent on executing his plan; he entered Moldavia 
and conquered it before the middle of the year 1600. 

It was but a short-lived conquest, without any conditions of 
permanence. But, nevertheless, the Roumanians will never 
forget that, once upon a time, in the year 1600, the union of 
the three lands, Walachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania, under 
a native prince, the union of which they always dream, was 
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realized for a moment. Michael the Brave styled himself 
‘ Prince of all Hungro-Walachia, Transylvania and Moldavia.’ 

But the end was approaching. Michael had failed to win 
the goodwill of the Hungarian nobles of Transylvania, and 
the Emperor was dissatisfied with his position there. He 
had also a number of private enemies, especially Basta, who 
had not forgiven him. He demanded, with impolitic insistence, 
the annexation to the principality of certain frontier districts. 
The Rouman peasants regarded him as an oppressor. I will 
not enter into the details of his fall. It is enough to say that 
a web was spun round him; that he was fooled by Imperial 
envoys to the top of his bent; that he suspected danger and 
yet had not the wit to see it clearly or take any measures to 
avoid it. He might have been saved if, even at the eleventh 
hour, he had taken the bold step of declaring the Roumanian 
peasants free. Basta came forth against him with an army, 
and the Walachian conqueror lost first his two conquests and 
finally his own Walachia. Transylvania gets back her old. 
prince Sigismund Batori, who is supported by the Poles. But 
the change did not please the Emperor, who took Michael 
back into favour in order to secure his help against Batori, 
giving him a large sum of money to collect an army. At the 
same time he charges Basta to undertake the same task. Thus 
the two enemies, Basta and Michael, were once more engaged 
on the same mission, that of driving out a prince from Tran- 
sylvania. This time they acted in concert and defeated Sigis- 
mund at Goroslov. But their enmity, suspended for a moment, 
broke out immediately after the victory and proved the ruin 
of the Walachian. Sigismund, for the purpose of sowing sus- 
picion against Michael, had sent to Basta some compromising 
letters written by Michael to the Porte. The letters were for- 
geries. But Basta—jealous of Michael's services at Goroslov, 
afraid that the Emperor might make him Governor of Tran- 
sylvania, and still bearing the old malice in his heart—made 
use of the false documents to destroy his rival. He de- 
clared Michael a traitor and ordered a company of Walachian 
soldiers to arrest him. Michael drew his sword to defend him- 
self and was slain. 
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With the death of Michael ends the struggle of the Rou- 
manians for independence. A period begins in which there is 
no attempt to revolt against Ottoman domination, and in 
which intellectually the principalities pass entirely under 
Greek influence. The rulers play a game of ignoble and petty 
diplomacy, based on principles of most unblushing perjury 
and treachery, to hold a precarious position between their 
Turkish lords on the one hand, and Austria, Poland, and 
Russia on the other. This series of rulers culminates in the 
wretch Brancovano, who perished so miserably in Constanti- 
nople. But I have not space to follow here the later history 
of Roumania, which brings us into the diplomacy of the 
eighteenth century. I have chosen the career of Michael the 
Brave as exceptionally illustrative of the nature of Roumanian 
history and the difficulties which attended the growth of the 
Rouman countries. His mistakes are instructive. Let him get 
the credit of having unified Roumania for a moment; but itis of 
much more significance for Roumanian history that he lost his 
unique chance—such as had come to no other Roumanian 
prince—of compassing a union that might have been per- 
manent, a union based on a common nationality. But the last 
thing that Michael thought of was the good of his people. He 
came into Transylvania as a conqueror, not as a deliverer. 
He was as selfish as the other princes, to whom Roumania 
owes her long tale of misfortunes; and more impolitic than 
some of them. Yet he stands out as a great figure,—bold, 
fearless, and active; and the blots in his career, perjury and 
ill-faith, cannot be too hardly pressed against him, if we re- 
member the traditions in which he had been brought up, and 
the political atmosphere of south-eastern Europe, in which 
such practices were the rule and not the exception. And it 
may be pleaded for his ill-success, as M. Xénopol (whose nar- 
rative I have closely followed in the foregoing pages) pleads, 
that he had undertaken a work beyond his strength, a work 
for which the time was not ripe. The truth is, that the idea 
of regenerating the Roumanian nation had not yet emerged 
in the days of Michael the Brave. 

II. I will take this opportunity of adding an appendix to 
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M. Xénopol’s chapter on the Vlacho-Bulgarian empire. Bul- 
garian sway had extended in the earlier period of the first 
Bulgarian kingdom over the Vlachs of Dacia; and, in the 
later period of the first Bulgarian kingdom, were the Vlachs 
of Macedonia. These two Roumanian peoples have nothing 
more to do with each other than is implied in the fact that 
both have continued to speak a Latin tongue. That they 
never formed a single people during the Middle Ages is quite 
clear from a comparison of their vocabularies. The Dacian 
and the Macedonian Roumanians use names derived from 
different Latin words for many common objects such as the 
moon (Dacian, /una, Macedonian, mesu). In the early Middle 
Ages there were Latin-speaking folk in other parts of the 
Balkan peninsula, and we may conjecture that Roumanian 
families in Moesia were assimilated to their Bulgarian conqueror, 
just as the Roumanian nobles in Transylvania became Mag- 
yars. But a great many of the Moesians retreated before 
Slavs and Bulgarians into the Balkan mountains,—here, too, 
repeating what had happened in Transylvania. It was these 
Roumanian shepherds of the Balkans who started (in 1185) 
the movement which founded the Vlacho-Bulgarian empire. 

The large Roumanian settlement in the mountains west of 
Thessaly still exists. A most interesting glimpse of it is 
afforded in the work of a Greek writer of the eleventh century, 
who describes a revolt of the Vlachs of Great Vlachia in the 
reign of Constantine Ducas. The author’s name is Kekaumenos, 
and the work was discovered since Finlay wrote.* As this 
episode has not yet found its way into any English book so 
far as I know, I will reproduce it here. It illustrates the 
position of the Vlachs in the interval between the Bulgarian 
kingdom and the Vlacho-Bulgarian empire. 





* The book of advice (on military and other matters) of Kekaumenos to 
his son (written between 1071 and 1078) along with a much shorter book 
of advice to the Emperor, written (c. 1080) by a kinsman of Kekaumenos, 
was first published, from a MS. in the synodal library of Moscow, by 
Vasilievski under the title Suviety i razkazy vizantiskago boyarina xi vieka, 
in the Zhurnal Min. Narod. Prosviescheniya. Vasilievski and Jernstedt 
have since published a new edition of the text (1896). M. Xénopol is not 
ignorant of the work, for he refers to it in another place. 
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Kekaumenos, experienced in matters of war and govern- 
ment, is teaching his son how a provincial governor may best 
behave in the case of a revolt breaking out in his district. If 
you believe, he says, that you will be unable to cope with the ’ 
rebels, and you are hindered from freely sowing or reaping, 
meet them, and let your subjects proclaim as emperor the rebel- 
leader. Manage him partly by bribes, partly by craft, and write 
to the Emperor a full account of all, to secure your own safety. 
When the Emperor writes to you, do whatsoever he tells you in 
his letter; and so you will not lose the Emperor's fortress 
(«dorpov) and troops. To illustrate the soundness of this coun- 
sel, Kekaumenos cites an experience of his kinsman Nikulitzas 
of Larisa (in Thessaly), ‘in the reign of the late Emperor Ducas.’ 
The Emperor set much store by him, and believed in his 
words. And one day Nikulitzas said to the Emperor: ‘Sire, 
there is going to be a revolt in Hellas, and if you command 
me I will tell you in what wise it wiil be.’ Hellas means the 
theme of Hellas, which in the eleventh century included not 
only Attica and Boeotia and Phocis, but a good part of 
Thessaly. But the Emperor bade him hold his peace, and 
changed the subject, nor did he recur to it. So for many 
days Nikulitzas kept going to the protosyncellos, Sire George 
the Corinthian, suggesting to him to tell the king privately 
about the threatened insurrection. But he kept putting him 
off from day to day. For thirty days Nikulitzas stayed in the 
City for this purpose, wasting his time and getting no answer, 
and then he withdrew in disgust. A comet appeared at this 
time; astronomers pronounced it to be a dokos, and said it 
was baleful. This was the comet of a.D. 1066. It was large, 
like unto a beam, appearing every evening like the moon. In 
those days it was also said that Robert the Frank—that is, 
Robert Wiscard—was preparing to come against the empire. 
So Nikulitzas, partly from vexation that the Emperor would 
not talk to him (about the revolt), partly in fear, on account 
of the appearance of the star and what it was said to betoken, 
left the city, and went home to Larisa. There he learned the 
details of the conspiracy, and wrote the information to the 
Emperor. But the Emperor—why, Kekaumenos cannot say 
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—did not reply. Nikulitzas—who had obtained his informa- 
tion by spies, for the conspirators had not ventured to make 
overtures to him—was much vexed at the Emperor’s silence. 
He was in a difficulty. He would have liked to arrest the 
ringleaders ; but he calculated that, if on arresting them he 
did not blind or behead them, their comrades would rise 
against him,—for they were in league with the Vlachs and the 
people of Trikkala—and might overcome and destroy him. 
On the other hand, if he resisted, and there were a war, and 
some of the rebels were slaughtered, or if on capturing the 
ringleaders he blinded them, then the Emperor would say to 
him: ‘ The country belongs to me, not to you. You called 
my attention to the expected rebellion more than once, and, 
if I had chosen, I would have listened to you. How dare you, 
without my orders, deprive people of their eyesight or put 
them to death? It was from jealousy of their prosperity you 
did this thing.’ For the Emperor of blessed memory was 
compassionate in such cases. These considerations and the 
reflection that it would be ill for him if he acted contrary to 
the Emperor’s command, decided Nikulitzas to remain in his 
house, as though he knew nothing of the matter, though he 
had many spies who kept him informed of the conspiracy. He 
knew that if he made any movement, the rebels would burn 
his house, put to death his two sons and his two brothers, 
Theodore and Demetrius, and taking him to the city leave him 
there to perish of hunger. 

Meanwhile the rebels were considering how they should act 
in regard to him. If we ignore him, they said, we cannot 
accomplish our design. If we attempt to kill him, we are not 
likely to succeed, and if we fail he can oppress us. For he has 
people and treops of his own, and the fortress and country 
obey him implicitly. No, let us reveal our plansto him. And 
so they did. They sent their chiefs to him, namely, John 
Grémianétés, ex-protospathar, and Gregory Vamvakas, who 
told him all. He feigned complete ignorance and said: ‘Cer- 
tainly, if you move, I will join you.’ His idea was to be present 
at a full meeting of the insurgents and attempt to turn them 
from their enterprise. Now they were to hold their meeting 
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on the morrow in the house of Verivoos, the Vlach. When 
they told the Vlachs that the protospathar Niculitzas Del- 
phinas had consented to join, they were hugely delighted, 
and all wanted to come to him. But he anticipated them, 
and went to the house where they were assembled. When 
they saw him they leaped up at once, went to meet him most 
obsequiously ; and when he alighted from his horse, they 
received him and led him into their midst, saying to him: 
‘We regard you as our father and aphenti;* we would not 
do anything without you, for it would not be right. Since 
you have come, tell us what we should do. He replied: 
‘This won’t do. It is an offence against God, and it is an 
offence against the Emperor, who has many forces to move 
against us and can obliterate us. It is now the month of 
June. If trouble comes, how can we get in the harvest?’ 
Then he turned to the Vlachs, and asked: ‘ Where are your 
cattle and wives now?’ They said, ‘In the mountains of 
Bulgaria.’ For it is their habit to keep their cattle and fami- 
lies from April to September in high mountains and cold 
regions. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ will they not be plundered there 
by those who are loyal to the Emperor?’ When the Vlachs 
heard this, they were persuaded by his arguments, but the 
rest were not convinced, and said, ‘ We will not give up our 
design.’ But the subject was dropped, and they sat down to 
breakfast. When breakfast was over and they had rested, at 
noon all came to him again, both Vlachs and Bulgarians, urged 
on by the Lariseean conspirators. For his Larisesan fellow- 
castellans (cvyxacrpira:) said to them: ‘ Henceforward the plot 
cannot be hidden, especially as his sons, Gregoras and Pan- 
cratis, are in the city. He is putting obstacles in the way in 
order that the Emperor may hear of the matter and take us.’ 
Moved by these arguments, they say to Niculitzas: ‘ What 
you have said is all very fine; only it does not suit us to give 
up our enterprise.’ Then all ran together and laid hold on 
him and said: ‘From this day we make you our head and 





*aidévrns is the word: ‘lord and master’; whence modern Greek 
apevrns, * effendi.’ 
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lord, and choose you, in the present revolt, to order us what 
we are to do.’ He repelled them repeatedly, for he wanted 
peace. But some of his friends came and conjured him in the 
name of God, saying: ‘If you do not consent, they will kill 
you.’ So against his own desire he became their head; he 
had wished to catch them in the toils, and he was caught 
himself. So they referred to him all their evil plot, and 
estranged him from the command of God. He undertook the 
matter, to prevent all the country being swamped and ruined, 
and his men slain and enslaved. Then he went from home 
to Pharsala and the river Plérés, which runs through a great 
plain, and divides the country of the Vlachs. There he 
encamped and collected the Vlachs and Bulgarians who were 
in the neighbourhood, and a large army was gathered to his 
standard. And he also sent a detachment to Kitros (the 
ancient Pydna), with orders to dismantle the fort; and this 
was done. And he wrote to the Emperor to this effect: 
‘Surely [ told you with my own mouth that there would be a 
rising, and afterwards, when I returned home, I wrote to you 
about it; and now I notify it to your gracious majesty. They 
have rebelled and made me their head. Thank God then that 
I have the troops in my hand and can put an end to the insur- 
rection, if you will follow my advice and revoke the additional 
taxes which you imposed on them.’ The Emperor sent him 
the most solemn oaths: ‘All that they have done* from 
the day on which I came to the throne to the present day, I 
pardon ; and not a man shall be banished or expelled; I par- 
don all, as I fear God.’ 

But before Nikulitzas had received the Emperor’s sworn 
' promise, he had marched against the fort of Servia.t That 
castle is situated on lofty rocks, surrounded by wild and very 
deep ravines. When he reached the place, the insurgents 
were not willing to attack it, so he withdrew and encamped 





* éroinoa is in the text. We must read érolncav. 

+ In Macedonia. In another passage of the treatise (c. 76) we are told 
that Sérveia is a strong city in Bulgaria. In the present passage the name 
is in a plural form (Sérvia). 
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below the fortress and within sight of it, in the plain, and 
bade the people in the place come down to him. They all 
came down and dismounting from their horses stood in front 
of him in the middle of the camp with their hands tied, saying 
they were his slaves, and, if he bade them, would call long 
live Nikulitzas, or, in other words, salute him as Emperor. He 
replied ; ‘I know quite well that if I set you free and you re- 
turn to the fortress, you will not keep your covenant with me; 
so it were better that I should detain you here. Still it is an 
old military usage that when a man comes of his own free 
will to the Emperor, or to a tyrant, or to a general, he should 
not be detained by him against his will, but should be per- 
mitted to return home freely. Therefore I let you go. Go 
home in peace. If you lie, I wilt not spare you.’ They made 
a thousand promises to him and went off. But when they 
had got up into the fortress they began to revile him after the 
manner of vulgar and uneducated people. And he began to 
assault their fortress to chasten them for their insolence. 
Otherwise he did not want to attack them. For he had not 
willingly joined the rebellion, to get himself proclaimed, but 
on account of the troops, lest if he offended them he should 
be put to death. Then, however, on account of the insolence 
of these people he went against them and took their fort on 
the third day. . 

After this, the oath and the picture of the Emperor Con- 
stantine Ducas arrived. In the same picture were represented 
Christ and the mother of Christ and many saints. With these, 
Nikulitzas called the army, and shewed them the pictures, and 
read out the Emperor’s sworn promise, and urged them to 
make peace and depart each to his own home. They refused, 
and said; ‘ You have excited a war, do not seek peace.’ 
When he insisted, they would not consent, but shouted like 
an undisciplined, armed mob. So he gave orders that the 
leader of the Vlachs, Sthlavétas Karmalakis, and the leader of 
the Larisaeans, Theodore Skrivon Petastos, should be separ- 
ated from their respective troops and arrested. When all the 
rest saw them led off to death, they were afraid, and falling 
down, besought him to pardon them, saying: ‘ We will do 
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whatever you command.’ He was moved by their entreaties 
and pardoned them. And having taken with him the chiets 
of the Vlachs and of the Larisaeans, he went to the Catepan 
or Governor of Bulgaria, Andronicus Philokalis, who had sent 
him the Emperor’s oath. And he found him at Peteriskos, a 
village in Thessaly, very much afraid; for he did not expect 
that Nikulitzas was sincere with the peace. From there 
Nikulitzas went to Constantinople to the Emperor, who gave 
him a kind welcome, and for four months he walked about the 
city securely, along with the Vlachian and Larisaean chiefs 
who had accompanied him. But after this the Emperor sent 
him to the then Patriarch of Constantinople, Sire John Xiphilin, 
in order that if the Patriarch annulled the oath of pardon, and 
pronounced the covenant to be void, Nikulitzas and his com- 
rades might be dealt with accordingly. But when his Holiness 
the Patriarch rather confirmed the oath and pardoned him 
along with all the others, and acquitted him of the charge, the 
Emperor did not hide his chagrin, but banished him to the 
fortress of Amasea, in the Armeniac theme, keeping him a 
prisoner in the so-called Marble Prison. In that prison he 
wrote an account of his life to the father of Kekaumenos. 
The successor of Ducas, the ill-fated Romanos Diogenos, had 
been a friend of Nikulitzas, and on his accession at once re- 
leased and recalled him. 

In connexion with this episode Kekaumenos gives a most 
unfavourable account of the Vlachs (c. 187). The race of 
the Vlachs, he says, is utterly untrustworthy aad perverse. 
They have not the orthodox faith, nor are they loyal to the 
Emperor, nor true to kinsman or friend, but they strive to 
overreach all. They lie and steal ; swear every day the most 
terribly solemn oaths to their friends and break them without 
scruple. By contracting a ‘brotherhood’ with you or adopt- 
ing your children, they will inform on you, if you are simple ; 
but they have never been known to keep faith with anyone, 
not even with the Roman Emperors of ancient times. The 
Emperor Trajan made war on them, and utterly wiped them 
out; their king, Decebalus, was slain, his head fixed on a 
spear, and exhibited in Rome. For the Vlachs are the same 
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as the so-called Dacians and Besi. Formerly they used to 
dwell near the river Danube and the Save, where the Serbs 
now dwell, in strong, inaccessible places; wherein putting 
their trust, they used to pretend love and subjection to the 
old Roman Emperors, and, descending from their fastnesses, 
used to depredate the provinces of the Romans. Whereupon 
the Romans were wroth, and destroyed them. And they went 
forth from those places, and were scattered through all Epirus 
and Macedonia. But the greater part of them settled in Hel- 
las. Moreover, they are cowards, with the heart of hares, and 
what courage they have is due to their cowardice. So I 
counsel you not to trust them at all. And if there should be 
an insurrection, and if they feign love and faith, swearing by 
God that they will preserve it inviolable, yet do not trust 
them. For it is better not to receive from them, nor give 
them, an oath at all, but to watch them carefully, regarding 
them as perjurers. Therefore trust them not, but do as they 
do, and pretend to be their friend. And in the case of a revolt 
in Bulgaria, if they say and swear they are your friends, do 
not believe them. And if they wish to bring their wives and 
children into an Imperial fortress (lit., a castron of Roumania), 
let them bring them, and put them within the keep (ku/d), but 
let the men themselves remain outside the keep. And if they 
want to come in to see their families, let two or three come in, 
and when they go out let another relay comein. At the same 
time, keep close watch at the gates and on the walls. And if 
you act thus, you will be safe. But if you let a large number 
come in to their families, they will betray the fort, and will 
bite you like an asp; and then you will recollect my precepts. 
But if you follow my advice, you will keep them under, and 
will feel no concern.’ 

So far Kekaumenos. The Vlacks had a bad name at Con- 
stantinople. The main truth is that the Rouman has been far 
too tenacious of his nationality to please Magyar, or Bulgarian, 
or Greek. 

J. B. Bury. 
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Art. II.—THE CYCLING EPIDEMIC. 


- « & wrepbevrt Tpoxg wavrTa xudiwdduevor" 
. ‘selling along everyway on the winged wheel’ . . . 
Pindar. Pyth: Carm. II., Ep. 1. 


MONG the many novelties and evolutions of the present 
century, perhaps the most phenomenal is the recent sud- 

den popularisation of the twin-wheeled piece of mechanism 
known as the ‘safety’ bicycle. No such furor of fashion has 
been witnessed within living memory. Till two or three seasons 
ago bicycling was practically confined to a comparatively small 
number of males, many of whom had apprenticed to the art on 
the ‘high’ bicycle. Most of us can remember the fustianed ar- 
tizan and an occasional amateur of the better classes perched aloft 
on the huge wheel with tiny attached satellite, and afterwards the 
supersession of the big rotator by the low equi-rotal apparatus 
which at first was so execrated for its intrinsic ugliness. But 
till the invention of the pneumatic tyre, the bicycle made little 
or no progress in public estimation. Indeed, but a few years 
back this locomotor was taboo to society. It was the exception 
for gentlemen to ride anything of the cycle tribe: the machine 
was mainly in the hands of the lower middle and operative 
classes. I know of a regiment in Her Majesty’s service, an 
officer whereof, when it was quartered at an English garrison 
station some years ago, had the hardihood to ride a bicycle. But 
the thing had to be done sub rosé with a certain shamefacedness, 
and the colonel of the regiment looked very much askance on 
the vulgar implement and its rider. Nor indeed, even when the 
bicycle had reached its air-tyred improvement, would the fair 
sex at first have anything to say to it. Of course we had seen 
an exceptional female of the Amazon sort here and there mounted 
en bicyclette in knickerbockers or ‘ bloomer’ costume, but these 
persons were stared at as phenomena fearful and wonderful, and 
classed as ‘ outsiders.’ No longer since than the Church Con- 
gress of 1894, Canon Knox Little, deploring some modern fem- 
inine tendency, said how deeply he regretted to hear ‘that 
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some ladies even rode bicycles—a thing he should never permit 
a girl of his to do.’ * 

Probably to this day, although the ground was prepared, and 
the harvest ripe for the reaping, the bicycle would have remained 
unappreciated by the mass of the feminine world, had not a few 
exalted personages given the beau monde a lead. No sooner was 
this done, and the Society papers discovered that women might 
‘bike,’ than the craze to bicycle burst out with extraordinary 
vehemence, among the ‘ creatures of impulse,’ and settled on the 
charming sex like an epidemic. Ladies took forthwith to bestrid- 
ing the pair-wheeled ‘ Jagannath’ in Battersea and the other 
London parks. The feminine fashionable world of the great 
metropolis went clean crazy over the new pastime. Every girl 
or woman with any pretension to be smart flew to the bicycle. 
The cycle-makers awoke in a week or two to find their craft 
famous. The spectacle of ‘biking’ ladies perilously threading 
the London streets amid the turmoil-traffic of horsed vehicles and 
making off for the open green spaces, became unpleasantly com- 
mon. And the set anxious expression on the countenances of 
so many of these feminine wheelers was another disturbing symp- 
tom of the new pursuit. : 

The new-born craze had its semi-pathetic side. Many ladies 
of position and consequence recorded in the Society journals 
their wails against it. Unfortunate mamas, who had hitherto 
kept jealous watch and ward over the doings of their daughters, 
found chaperonage of them on the bike impossible unless and 
until they themselves could acquire the new treadling accom- 
plishment. Thus it came about that not a few middle-aged and 
even elderly matrons, after balancing the pros and cons of the 
situation, had to make shift to balance their own persons on the 
wheeled abomination, albeit under grave inward protest and 
often discomfort. Some of these, however, have been rewarded 
by the discovery of the excellency of the new exercise. In the 
higher social circles the serving-men and stable-boys found a 
new labour in the cleaning of the machines of their masters and 
mistresses. 








* Daily Telegraph, 3rd Oct., 1896. 
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New cycle-companies grew apace ; orders for bicycles multi- 
plied by leaps and bounds. Old men and maidens, young men 
and children, all sorts and conditions of both sexes, weaklings 
and valetudinarians, as well as the robust, crowded to the cycle- 
shops. The tyranny of the tandem-wheels soon began to assert 
itself. The never-failing query dinned into the ears of every 
Society young woman, with nauseating and ceaseless iteration, 
was, ‘Do you bike? you really must, you know.’ The writer of 
these pages was abroad during the time the ‘ biking’ fever raged 
to a head, and on his return, lo! the whole world, male and 
female, was on wheels. Girls who hung back from the dreaded 
ordeal of tuition in the new diversion, began to find themselves 
left out in the cold, in respect of distant garden-parties, boating 
expeditions, picnics, moonlight excursions, and the like, where 
the bicycle was a sine gud non. In this way numbers of femi- 
nine recruits were coaxed, or coerced by the stress of fashion, to 
submit to be propped up on the metal frame in unstable equili- 
brium, and to inflict upon their tender limbs scars, chafes, and 
bruises for days running, rather than be, as the phrase goes, 
‘out of it.’ 

One of the curious phases of the wheel fever was the manner 
of its acceptance in the provinces. When London goes mad 
after some new fashion, one generally finds it takes a certain 
length of time, it may be months, ere the slower-moving country 
districts get hold of it. So with bicycling for the women. It 
took many months to fight the prejudices and overcome the 
aversion of the provincial dames towards the new situation. 
Here, again, the most determined opposition was at first mani- 
fested to the idea of upper middle-class maidens bestriding a 
locomotive machine hitherto deemed vulgar, unfeminine, and out 
of the question for the use of ladies. Yet estimable matrons 
veered round on the question in a truly wonderful way. Daugh- 
ter of theirs, they had vowed, should never touch the accursed 
thing; but in six months from the registering of the vow, you 
found them in a mentally limp attitude declaring ruefully it was 
impossible longer to hold out. The omnipotent vogue had con- 
quered; opposition was at anend. Nay, soon they were vying 
with one another in the organisation of huge bicycling parties to 
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scour the country roads or ride ‘ bike’ paper-chases. Not that 
it was always, this female cycling, a matter of popular acceptance 
among the humbler classes, In a certain Midland region I have 
heard of stones being flung at young ladies in the incipiency of 
the twin-wheel mania. And in a provincial town one industrial 
woman was overheard not long since remarking to another, 
apropos of two young ladies passing by on bicycles, ‘ That’s the 
latest imperence as the new woman has tuk to.’ But familiarity 
breeds indifference if not contempt, and erelong we shall 
probably see the wheeled metallic beast of burden an appanage 
of nearly every rustic’s cottage. 

As it is, the whole Press of the country has the bicycle more 
or less in evidence in its columns. Indeed, an extensive serial 
literature, exclusively devoted to cycling, has suddenly sprung 
up to swell the bewildering plethora of printed wares which 
crowd the bookstalls. We have dance-music sacred to the wheel, 
‘cycling polkas,’ ‘ cycling waltzes,’ ‘ bicycle galops,’ and so forth. 
Cycling costumes, cycling travelling bags, cycling gear of 
every kind and description, cycling clubs and syndicates, form 
the subjects of advertisement in nearly every newspaper one 
takes up. One of the latest advertising novelties in this line was 
that of a wig-maker, who announced a new ‘cycling fringe and 
chignon’ for the benefit of the feminine sex, and these, I believe, 
still hold the field. Of a surety, there must be many who do not 
altogether bless our jin-de-sidcle cycle of cycling! And even 
bicyclists themselves may be excused, with all this to-do made 
about the machine which carries them, if they sometimes feel a 
trifle cycle-sick. 

‘The cycle craze,’ says a well-known writer of causerie (Lady 
Violet Greville), ‘has proved verily a craze, for many people can 
“think, talk, and do nothing but bicycle.” So much so, that for 
a time the wheeled idol became a kind of Jagannath, “lord of 
the world ;” while, like its Hindoo prototype, it now and again 
slays or maims a certain number of its votaries !’ 

But it is time the present writer re-assured the readers of these 
pages as to his own sympathies towards the iron horse. 

In its favour there are certain points beyond all question— 

(1st) and foremost, there are the advantage and utility of its 
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speedy locomotion, especially for those who can afford to keep 
neither carriage nor horse. 

(2nd). The healthfuiness of the muscular effort, besides the 
exhilaration of the fresh air and rapid movement. I believe the 
medical faculty are, for the most part, agreed that the effect on 
the lungs and nerves is good, provided the exertion is not over- 
done. 

(3rd). As a sudorific and consumer of tissue, an hour's fast 
bicycling is out of all compare with an hour’s walk. It is what 
one may call concentrated essence of bodily exercise, and is thus 
doubtless of great value to persons of sedentary occupation and 
scant leisure. Indeed, it is claimed for the bicycle that it has 
put new life and vigour into many people of invalidish type, 
whether of poor constitution or indifferent physique. 

But having admitted this, and endorsing to the full the merits 
of the new machine, we have to approach its contemplation in a 
sober spirit, and avoid the rhapsodical raptures in its behalf, 
which have latterly been so rife, principally among womankind. 
To read many of the recent periodicals, one might suppose that 
with the advent of the bicycle a millennial era had set in. It is 
‘our glorious pastime,’ says a cycling weekly print; ‘ no pastime 
is comparable with cycling where health and enjoyment are con- 
cerned.’ ‘The joy,’ writes an American, ‘ which is felt over the 
new power amounts to a passion.’ Young ladies have written 
stanzas to their bicycles. Columns of women’s serials are filled 
up from week to week and month to month with the record runs 
women on wheels have made, the gymkhana feats they have per- 
formed, the types of cycle they should ride, the costumes 
‘rational’ or conventional they should wear. Complaint is even 
made that the consumption of ‘shilling shockers’ and light 
literature of all kinds is suffering from the worship of the bike 
fetish. Most of us may be disposed to think that this is not an 
unmixed disadvantage. The bicycle, too, we are told, is to relieve 
the female sex, who used to be all nerves, of their nervousness. * 
It is to add to their self-reliance, a quality whereof the new young 
woman has already amassed a goodly stock. It is to quicken 
their circulation ; it is to cure them of all manner of ailments. 
‘Truly, if we were a professedly Pagan people, the next step would 
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be the setting up of temples and the dedication of altars to 
this new-found Divinity of the Wheel, to whom we offer such 
incessant incense. 

Small wonder, then, to learn, according to one of the periodi- 
cals, that during the first six months of 1896 new cycle-manu- 
facturing companies were floated representing a total capital of 
eleven millions sterling! 

And now, having rehearsed the merits of the double-rota, let 
us take note of what can fairly be said on the other side. In the 
first place, the machine is intrinsically an ugly one. No person 
with any pretension to a sense of artistic proportion will gainsay 
this. The dull uniformity in size of the two wheels, the position 
cf the saddle, the gearing chain and pedals,—the whole fabric of 
the thing, in short, is a mean commonplace-looking piece of 
mechanism, distinctly inferior in appearance to the old-fashioned 
high bicycle. And when bestraddled by a human figure, there 
is a sense of disproportion added. The rider looks too big for 
his metallic steed, rather suggestive of an old Punch cartoon, in 
which a huge life-guardsman is depicted ridiculously too: large 
for his undersized charger. I will pass by the stoop of the body, 
to which so many male bicyclists are prone, and which deepens 
the unbecoming effect of the whole get up, because this attitude 
is unnecessary. A far more fatal defect in appearance, and one 
intrinsic to the use of the machine, is the leg pedalling, which 
may be best likened to the up-and-down motion of the two 
pistons in a vertical-action steam engine. 

Now, if we picture to ourselves the above drawbacks in a male 
rider, what are we to say of the aspects of the female figure 
when mounted on the twin wheels? To begin with, the limita- 
tions of woman’s vesture are dead against her treadling herself 
along with ease and comfort. Pages upon pages of journalistic 
literature have been devoted to the vexed question of her most 
suitable bicycling costume—short skirt v. knickers and stockings. 
The New Woman has tried her. best to liberate her sex in this 
matter—as she puts it, from the trammels of antiquated preju- 
dice—but in vain. In France and elsewhere, the spectacle of 
women-folk of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, clad in ultra-male 
attire, ‘scorching’ along the roads and boulevards with purple 
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visages, may be seen any day of the week. But the British 
feminine instinct, to its credit be it said—though in this case 
illogical—persistently refuses its sanction to this style of dress, 
even on wheels. The English matron has had to stifle many 
misgivings as to the figure cut by her daughters when balancing 
themselves on the dual circlet, but to set them up on it dressed 
practically as men, she will not tolerate. Thus we have the pre- 
valent compromise in the lady bicyclist’s attire. From what- 
soever point of view she is viewed on the bicycle, it is a physical 
impossibility that woman can ever look her best there. Seen 
from behind, the saddle and back wheel ‘make a huge ugly cleft 
in her skirt, awkwardly emphasizing the figure, while in any 
breeze the two separated portions of the garment oscillate from 
side to side in a most unbecoming manner. Added to this, the 
huge sacks or inflated balloons known, I am told, as ‘ bishop’s 
sleeves,’ in which so many of the charming sex still see fit to 
envelop their arms and shoulders, waggle and flap about like the 
canvas of a vessel brought up to wind before tacking. The lady 
rider may sit as upright as she please, but, again, sideways the 
steam-piston action cannot be concealed, accentuated as it so oft 
is by a too low seat and overbent knee. Lastly, at the end of 
an eight or ten mile ride on a warm summer’s day with a few 
uphill grades to ascend, her complexion and general aspect will 
not have improved: though, for the matter of that, bicycling 
may compare favourably with the results to her of a hockey 
scrimmage, or even a bout of lawn tennis singles. 

‘Mothers of bicycling boys and girls,’ says a cycling maga- 
zine, ‘are being applied to in these days to treat wind-burned 
faces.’ And a popular London ‘ daily,’ discussing certain effects 
of female cycling, sounds a still more disconcerting note to the 
biking ladies. Another result ‘is threatened, which will simply 
kill wheeling if it really does prove correct, and that is the 
decadence of looks in women’ (my italics). ‘Some say that 
complexion will coarsen from exposure to wind, sun, and wet: 
that hair will deteriorate from constant dust: that hands will 
widen from contact with the handles: and nether limbs become 
out of proportion from undue muscular development.’ . . . 
‘The girls who go for tours on hired bikes, riding a large number 
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of miles every day, seldom look any prettier when they return, 
although they may have annexed a boyish ruddiness of face, and 
a pleasant appearance of rude health.’* Probably, a more potent 
factor in any such decay of good looks is over-exertion : just as 
one has seen female enthusiasts in athletics grow thin and spare 
from the same cause. For, the truth is, too many of the emulous 
sex neglect the advice Horace gave to Licinius :—in everything 
to choose ‘the golden mean.’ 

Nevertheless, given that a woman is youthful, sweet-faced, 
and fine of figure, it is a hard matter to place her in any position 
where she will fail to look nice. 

Since the biking craze ‘caught on’ to the fashionable world, 
efforts have been made in certain sections of the Press, par- 
ticularly the serials patronised by ladies, to belaud the appear- 
ance of notable women as seen on the bicycle. And innumerable 
portraitures of their pose behind the handle-bar have been given 
to convert us to an optimistic view. None the less, in my own 
experience many girls and women themselves, even when fairly 
enthusiastic and distinctly expert on the cycle, have candidly 
admitted that their sex do not and cannot look to advantage 
when riding it. Says a lady-writer in the Badminton Magazine 
(Sept., 1896), discoursing on female natation: ‘A bathing cos- 
tume is no more really becoming to any woman than a cycling 
attire, however well thought out.’ A woman may be good- 
looking and of symmetrical shape: she may hold herself superbly 
erect with an air independent or disdainful as who should say 
‘Look at me, how smoothly and decisively I wheel myself along, 
just as well as you men do, and better too:’ but the incongruity 
of the posture, the uncomeliness of the leg movements, the mean- 
ness of the vehicle, the dust and in wet weather the dirt it picks 
up along the roads, are‘all against her and the dainty garments 
she should at all times wear. 

But I hear an indignant woman reader exclaim :—And pray 
what about the men, do they look any better? My dear lady, 
young or old, of course not: nobody contends that they do. A 
man on a bicycle is no better-looking an object than a woman 





* Daily Telegraph, 22nd August, 1896. 
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thereupon: when he stoops much, as so many biking males do, 
he is not an edifying sight. But, be it remembered, pace the 
new woman, there is a difference in the sexes. How a man 
looks is of small matter: how a woman looks is a matter of the 
greatest consequence, not only to herself, but to the world at 
large. It is needless to labour this point, which has been self- 
evident from the beginning of the race. 

But the question of her appearance on the treadling frame by 
no means exhausts the drawbacks the female bicyclist has to 
reckon with. Where the roads are hilly she must or often ought 
to dismount and tramp along the highway leading her iron steed. 
If, as sometimes happens, she has a male companion, and insists 
on being even with him in the riding, she may overdo herself 
with the strain of pedalling up gradients too steep for her 
strength, for every cyclist knows by experience what a heavy 
tax on the muscles even a short spurt of forcing up a steep rise 
may entail. A young lady I know of, with the pluck and 
emulation of her sex, overtaxed herself in this way. On arrival 
at the residence she was making for en bicyclette she fainted, and 
had to be carried indoors and laid on a couch to come to. In a 
recent long-distance female bicycling race one girl had to stop 
at the end of the third mile owing to a severe attack of hysterics.* 
Like examples are far from unknown, and for one such recorded 
there must be scores of unrevealed instances in which overstrain 
is consciously or unconsciously undergone. 

For, says a medical authority, ‘in women the nervous system 
is generally more delicate and more highly strung’ than in men, 
and thus more liable to overstrain: a fact one has generally re- 
garded as axiomatic, though certain robust-minded new women 
affect to pooh-pooh the idea as derogatory to the physical powers 
of their sex. An American expert, Dr. Thomas R. Evans, re- 
cently discussing certain harmful effects of the bicycle upon girls, 
deprecates among other things their disuse of walking since the 
advent of the twin-wheels. ‘Observation teaches,’ says Anna 





* See a sensible article on ‘Cycle riding and cycle racing for women’ 
in The Humanitarian for January, 1896, by Edward Beadon Turner, 
F.R.C.S8. 
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M. Galbraith, a lady-doctor and enthusiast for female bicycling, 
‘that very few people, especially women over 25 years of age, 
will take any form of exercise systematically for any continued 
length of time unless it is combined with pleasure.’ So again, 
according to Dr. W. P. Carr, cycling is ‘almost the only form 
of open air exercise that women can be induced to take. * A 
woman, says Dr. Nash, should not ‘attempt high speeds on 
difficult hills. When it is necessary for her to breathe through 
her mouth she should dismount and walk.’ Dr. Millée of Paris 
claims that two specific disorders in women are likely to result 
from bicycle-riding.t And Dr. H. D. Fry, while admitting that 
the bicycle had some advantages ‘in that it took women out of 
doors,’ added that ‘ he had seen some injurious results from its 
use.’ 

These and such like notes of warning to bicycling women may 
pass unheeded now, nor will it be till the next generation that 
the full effects of the wheeling craze can begin to be realised. 
A fact of which M. Emile Zola, while lauding the bicyclette for 
women, takes shrewd. cognizance. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to add that the preponderance of medical opinion appears to 
favour the use of the bicycle. 

But again, the ordinary casualties of both road and cycle are 
necessarily more trying to a woman rider than to a man, especially 
when, as so frequently happens, there is no male escort. Suppose 
a pedal-screw be worn and its nut get loose [as once happened 
to the present writer in an early bicycling stage], so that the 
pedal works skew on the joint, one may have to be constantly 
dismounting to tighten it up, perhaps with a dirty spanner. Or, 
should the nut come away and get lost, off may drop the pedal, 
and you have the pleasure of riding the machine home on a single 
one. Again, an air-tyre may work slack and want re-inflating 
from the air-pump. Or, perchance—but luckily this should 
rarely happen—a tyre may be punctured, and then good-bye to 
further riding till that is mended. These and the like liabilities 
arising from defects in the material or workmanship of the cycle 





* “Trans. of Washington Obst. and Gynecol. Society,’ 6th Dec., 1895. 
t ‘ American Journal of Obstetrics,’ April, 1896. 
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may. be very troublesome to the lady on wheels. For, as a rule, 
girl-riders know little or nothing of the mechanism of the 
machine which carries them; they are content to enjoy its facile 
and animating locomotion. And, even when they do, grimy 
oiled hands and soiled garments must often be the lot of the 
bicycling woman who adventures upon long-distance wheel-rides, 
with the weather chances of wind and rain, mud or dust, just as 
they come. 

The present type of saddle is another feminine difficulty. It 
is impossible to believe that the little narrow fan-shaped and 
rather hard leather seat most in vogue can be quite satisfactory 
or suitable for a woman taking a lengthy cycling ride, for reasons 
patent enough to most cyclists. I believe it has been attempted 
to lessen this drawback by making the saddle pneumatic, and so 
more elastic. Another variety, and one which certainly seems 
hygienically among the best forms of lady’s bicycling saddle yet 
designed, is the double-disc cushioned seat, though I have heard 
it urged as an objection against this arrangement that it pro- 
duces a tendency in the rider to slip off going downhill. But 
lady cyclists who use this pattern have assured me the supposed 
objection vanishes with practice. Be this as it may, it seems 
curious that the two-disc saddle is not more generally adopted by 
lady cyclists. ‘The bicycle world, says Dr. F. S. Nash of Wash- 
ington, ‘has experienced greater difficulty in devising a thor- 
oughly satisfactory saddle [for women] than in anything else, and 
is now hard at work on this, which will probably be accomplished 
by taking a plaster or wax cast of a woman’s seat, and working on 
this as a basis."* Dr. Evans in the same periodical remarks that 
‘for centuries the horse has been utilised, but both the teaching 
of anatomy and ‘propriety has prohibited the woman from be- 
striding his soft back.’ 

Yet another and that a rather serious contingency has to be 
reckoned with by girls and women bicycling alone along the 
country roads and lanes, especially at dusk. I mean the detes- 
table waylaying of unescorted female riders by ruffians for black- 





*See article ‘A Plea for the New Woman and the Bicycle’ in the 
American Journal of Obstetrics, April, 1896. 
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mailing purposes, whereof we have read authentic instances of late 
in certain localities. It is so obviously easy for a man on the 
look out to upset a bicyclist, particularly a lady, when on the 
‘spin’ in the twilight. Moreover, so many cf the women riders 
are now of the work-a-day class, who can only get out on the 
bike of evenings. It may become necessary to enact some specially 
severe penalty, like that say of garotting, to deter these miscre- 
ants. But meanwhile, the risk of encountering them remains. 

As for cycling accidents, scarce a day passes without chronicle 
of one or another in the newspapers. ‘The week before last,’ 
wrote the Morning Post of 28th Sept. last, ‘was sadly prolific in 
bicycling accidents, no less than six occurring in the short space 
of four days, of which five had fatal terminations.’ ‘The vic- 
tims of the bicycle,’ says The Atheneum of 31st Oct., 1896, ‘are 
growing numerous.’ No doubt, rash ‘ coasting’ (as it is termed) 
down long hills with the foot up is responsible for a good many 
of the tale. But a sudden swerve, the side-slip, the snappitig of 
a spindle, or other defect in the machine itself—may each and 
all bring even expert riders to grief. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that only a small proportion of the accidents, and 
those the more serious, get into the columns of the Press. 

When, then, all has been said pro and con the bicycle, it will 
be evident—especially as regards the fair sex, with whom the 
recent cycling outburst reached its greatest intensity—that the 
delights of wheeling oneself about with velocity must be consid- 
erably discounted ! 

The foregoing remarks will not, I trust, be taken as meant 
to discourage the gentler sex from sharing in the benefits of 
the bicycle. Its use with them, mainly as a healthful recrea- 
tion, involves a balance of calculations, All things considered, 
it seems undeniable that the advantages of the machine out- 
weigh its disadvantages. The woman, it is true, has to 
sacrifice appearance ; while—in common with men, though in 
some respects more pronouncedly than they—she has to face 
certain risks of scathe by the road, with other possible 
discomforts already indicated. But, on the other hand, she 
has the exhilaration—some female enthusiasts would perhaps 
call it ecstasy—of rapid facile movement, and abundance of 
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fresh air pumped into her lungs. She can go long distances 
in a comparatively short time, distances undreamt of for walk- 
ing, and thus she can see (though with a far less seeing eye 
than the pedestrian) a greater variety and extent of her rural 
surroundings than she could do on foot, or otherwise—without 
spending money. A Jady resident, of moderate means, in a 
country district, without horse or carriage, might desire to 
look in upon neighbours a few miles away for social functions; 
to get out to distant golf links, or to the riverside for boating ; 
or, again, to shop in the neighbouring town. Before the 
evolution of the feminine bike, she must, where walking was 
out of the question, have resorted to a hired conveyance, rail, 
or what not, the cost mounting up to a formidable sum in the 
course of the year. Now she rides her iron roadster, with 
vastly greater independence and even saving of time. 

Then, the hygienic value to hard-worked women and girls 
of sedentary occupation, must not be left out of count. I am 
told there are drapery establishments in London (notably one) 
in which bicycles are provided or their use materially encour- 
aged by the employers for the staff of shopwomen, in order 
that after business hours they may have a run out to the 
parks or country. In the east-end of the Metropolis benevo- 
lent efforts have been made to procure cast-off bicycles for 
work-people’s clubs, and let them out on hire at nominal 
prices. All honour to such employers and philanthropists. 
One can well imagine this to be a real boon to women- 
workers toiling long hours in the close, used up atmosphere of 
London shops. Here, indeed, the balance of advantage in the 
woman’s bicycle is sufficiently apparent. Take, again, the 
case of the domestic servant. When the present writer took 
a house recently in the country for a summer sojourn, and 
had to engage a temporary cook, she arrived with a bicycle 
among her impedimenta. The explanation given of the 
possession of such an article was sensible enough. The day- 
long confinement to the kitchen was trying to the woman’s 
health, aud an hour of the wheel tonic in the early morning 
or evening did her all the good in the world. With men, of 
course, the bicycle has for years past been a utilitarian motor, 
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and now it is so more than ever. In place of wearyfully 
trudging miles to and from his work, many an artizan is now 
seen riding jauntily along with basket of touls on his back. 
Clergymen, too, visiting in large scattered parishes, can get 
over the ground with vastly more expedition than formerly. 
The postman and telegraph boy speed their missives grave 
and gay on the winged wheel. And for military purposes 
the bicycle has a distinct tactical value. I believe it was 
Colonel Savile who organised the first team of soldier-cyclists, 
less than ten years ago, and now the British army has a 
force of some 3000 armed and trained cycle-men. 

As for bicycle-racing in public by women, the good taste 
and sober sense of the sex in this country have given there- 
upon no uncertain verdict. If the would-be athletic new 
woman is capable of being abashed, she will have learned her 
lesson long since from the average Press comments upon bicy- 
cling and other physical contests in which certain females 
exhibit themselves before the populace. ‘From the lady- 
cyclist on the road, says an influential Provincial organ, ‘ to 
the lady cyclist on the racing-path, was a development which 
might have been apprehended. . . Such entertainments 
may tempt for a time the jaded palate of the pleasure-seeking 
crowd. They are not likely to have any permanent vogue, 
thanks to the underlying delicacy in the English character, 
which always in the long run resents these unnatural displays 
of women in the athletic field. Such monstrosities as the lady- 
footballer, the lady-cricketer, and the lady-pedestrian, soon wear 
out even the contemptuous tolerance of the public.’* Sound 
commonsense words, which the masculine man-woman of to- 
day would do well to ponder. And, according to The Field, 
which about the same date joined in commenting adversely 
on female bicycle-racing, the National Cyclists’ Union has also 
set its face against the practice. 

Among the social curiosities begotten by the bicycle was 
the announcement some months back of a Chaperon Cyclists’ 
Association, designed to meet the scruples of old-fashioned 





* Birmingham Daily Post, 25th Nov., 1895. 
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paters and maters requiring escort for their biking daughters. 
Married women, widows, and spinsters over thirty, were to be 
eligible to act as Associate Chaperons. Another industry of 
cognate kind, at once lucrative and gratifying to female 
vanity, has (according to a weekly periodical lately) come to 
the front for enterprising fashionable belles. Cycle manufac- 
turers ‘now glean profit by makiug it worth the while of 
ladies in society to use and recommend their machines. And 
some of them are not at all slow in meeting us halfway over 
the business,’ declared one depot manager, who, after getting 
a hint from ‘a very beautiful woman, the idol of her own little 
set,’ presented the lady with a bicycle gratis. ‘And we have 
just booked an eighteenth order from it,’ he added. Another 
well-known lady, acting in like manner as a cycle-agent, got 
a commission of 15 per cent. on all orders she could bring to 
the cycle-maker. Here, indeed, is a promising prospective 
industry opening out to pretty and aristocratic women desirous 
to eke out their incomes. Nor does this seem any more objec- 
tionable than many other ways in which the up-to-date well- 
placed woman condescends nowadays to ‘exploit’ her social 
advantages. 

A further novelty has been the advertising for governesses 
who could cycle, which drew a protest from the more middle- 
aged of this ill-appreciated class of gentlewomen. Then, 
again, across the Channel, single’ combats, en bicyclette, appear 
to be not quite unknown; for a London Evening Daily* lately 
announced that a duel with swords had just been fought out 
on French soil by two young men on bicycles. Each charged 
the other and was thrown, while the seconds, likewise mounted 
on bikes, were also upset and injured. Vorily, a feat more 
than rivalling the bicycling polo, tent-pegging, and the like, 
of which one hears. Such an event, too, as the Cycling Car- 
nival of last summer at the Crystal Palace, when, on a single 
day, some 12,000 cyclists passed along the road from London 
en route to the Palace sports, is another of the treadle-wheel 
marvels. 





* Pall Mall Gazette, 18th August, 1896. 
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Of the Royalties who have taken to the wheel, con amore, 
and are accomplished cyclists, we hear of the charming Rus- 
sian Empress who rides out with her ladies, the Queen of 
Italy, Princess Margaret of Connaught, described by a cycling 
journal as a wonderfully brilliant bicyclist, the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales, and other princesses of our own Blood 
Royal, besides many august male personages, Royal and Im- 
perial, English and foreign, including the boy-monarch of Spain. 

France, America, and some of our colonies, seem to have 
been even more bitten with the cycling mania than this coun- 
try. A trans-Atlantic writer [Forum, August, 1896,] claims 
that the bicycle has severely damaged both the church and 
the theatre. In America, it seems, ‘the churches are fast 
losing their young people,’ and even the offer of storage-room . 
for their machines in the basements of the sanctuaries proves 
unavailing. Then ‘the theatrical season is dead everywhere 
as soon as the roads get good for bicycle-riding ;’ which, con- 
sidering the nature of so many present-day stage-plays, may 
be no great disadvantage. Cheap cycling costume, substituted 
for cousin Jonathan’s erewhile spick and span suits, has hit 
the clothiers hard, and the ‘shoemakers say they suffer because 
nobody walks much any longer.’ We have already noted the 
grumble of British purveyors of light literature at the falling 
off in the consumption of their wares, from the thraldom of 
the bi-wheeled fetish. The booksellers of the United States 
make the same complaint: one great news-agency firm in 
New York has estimated its trade loss in 1896, from the bicy- 
cling competition, at no less than a million dollars! The 
French publishing houses, too, are beginning to cry out. 
According to M. Lemerre ils, the well known Parisian 
publisher, the sales, both of books and newspapers, are 
being seriously affected by the bicycle. Other leading 
Gallic bookdealers testify to the decline in the vend- 
ing of novels since Monsieur, and especially Madame, the 
chief reader of fiction, took to the wheel. And even the 
Paris music-sellers, it would seem, have felt the prevailing 
pressure of the biking craze.* 





* See the Paris correspondent’s letter in Morning Post of 16th Oct., 1896, 
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Apropos of the dike, an amusing slip was perpetrated not 
long since by a paragraph-writer in a London evening journal 
of standing and wide circulation, which affects nothing if not 
up-to-date smartness. ‘As to the inventor of the cycle,’ says 
our journalist, ‘we must go very far back. Even Juvenal 
speaks of ladies “tenui quae cyclade sudant,” which must 
mean “ who perspire along on the slender cycle.”’ Probably 
hundreds of those who perused this glib assertion carried 
away the idea of the high antiquity of cycle-riding. But, un- 
luckily for this ingenious theory, ‘cyclas’ is not Latin for 
cycle, but means a particular sort of feminine circular robe, 
while the ‘tenui cyclade’ of the great poet-satirist had refer- 
ence to certain women clad ‘in a thin garment.’ 

In summing up our views upon the great cycling mania, 
the strangest epidemic of the century, we naturally ask our- 
selves the question—Can it last? As we have seen, the flame 
which so suddenly burst out in the patrician world a couple 
of seasons back originated in the very topmost ranks of 
society, and rapidly spread downwards. For the time being 
it has taken extraordinary hold of the public mind, but already 
there are signs that the fire is burning itself out. The novelty 
of the thing is passing off, and the feverish excitement over 
its last new sensation, which is characteristic of the gay world 
[largely feminine] in all ages, is slacking down. The caprice 
of fashions repeats itself. Lawn tennis had its day for a score 
of years, but golf and the bicycle have pretty well broken its 
neck. And, having seized upon the bicycle as the latest & la 
mode occupation,—the last new baby,—the society woman is 
beginning to weary of her toy. ‘The capricious woman of 
fashion,’ says Lady Violet Greville, ‘has already tired of her 
iron steed.’ One had heard, indeed, latterly, of many a smart 
lady’s bike being, after a brief turn in the park, handed over 
to attendant groom or footman to take home. And last season 
‘the sweet sylvan shades of Battersea’ were ‘practically de- 
serted.’ ‘When, said a leading French publisher the other 
day, not perhaps without exaggeration, ‘an intelligent man 
takes to a bicycle he does not stick to it for very long—that 
is, with any passionate ardour,—and while thousands are con- 
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stantly learning to ride, thousands are trying to forget that 
they ever learned.’ 

And, after all, the opinion of many cyclists confirms me in 
the view that when one has wheeled day after day up to a 
certain number of scores of miles along the highways and 
byways, it is difficult to maintain the early enthusiasm of the 
novice, who has just discovered how fast he or she can fly 
along with the new-fledged wings. The movement becomes 
a trifle monotonous; the rural roads around one’s residence 
grow a thought stale; and the rider traversing even a beauti- 
ful landscape country must perforce, however expert, turn his 
main attention to the track and its stones, if only to save his 
tyres. And even if one goes ‘crawling’ along an esplanade 
or public lounge with a congenial companion of the other sex, 
the bicycle somehow, easy as it is to propel, is scarcely the 
vehicle for quiet flirtation or confidential chit-chat. 

By those of both sexes, then, who do not ride the bicycle, 
some comfort may possibly be derived from the above lucu- 
brations. And, of a surety, many seem coming round to the 
opinion that the machine has been over-rated and the plaudits 
bestowed upon its merits overdone. For, if we leave out of 
count the amateur gymkhanas which afford a few ladies and 
gentlemen an opportunity of showing their skill in cycling 
dances, musical rides, singlestick practice at Heads and Posts, 
and the like—bicycling can hardly be classed among sports. 
It is certainly a pastime of a sort and a capital hygienic exer- 
cise withal, but ‘ to the general’ it is not altogether without 
its risks of serious mishap. The non-bikers may further re-. 
assure themselves with the reflection that the ‘ safety ’ machine 
albeit a most useful appliance is intrinsically inelegant, not to 
say ugly, and that the human biped mounted upon it does 
not figure to advantage. The strong point of the bike is its 
utility as a rapid locomotor. Its use has spread to all classes: 
and, apart from the wearing out of its novelty, the experience 
of mankind attests as an unerring social law the fact that so 
soon as a fashion descends to the proletariat and thus becomes 
vulgarised, the selecter circles discard it like a squeezed 
orange, and look out for something fresh. Not that one has 
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any sympathy with the feeling which depreciates what is 
shared in common with the multitude: nevertheless the feel- 
ing is a reality. 

Thus, the bike may be expected ere long to drop out of its 
present favour as a mere amusement with the élite of society: 
—to be replaced as seems probable in the very near future by 
variants of the auto-motor car, wherein the nether limbs of 
their feminine patrons may be spared the uncomely move- 
ments of the pumping piston. But, as a good servant to the 
work-a-day world at large, our bi-rotal treadler will doubtless 
live on for many a day. 

Meanwhile, the bicycle like the era which has given it birth 
is eminently a cycle of change, a fact which would-be investors 
in cycling companies may do well to bear in mind. And to 
conclude, we may not inaptly apply to the twin-wheeled 
machine, which has been so prolific of social revolutions, the 
recent words, albeit in a sense different from his, of a popular 
living poet :— 

* Now the long round is run, 
The fruitful cycle won.’ 








Art. IV—ALBERONI AND THE QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE. 


. Lettres intimes de Jules Alberoni. E. BOURGEOIS. 1892. 

. Carte Farnesiane. Archivio di Stato. Naples. 

. Le Régent, ? Abbé Dubois, et les Anglais. Wiesener. 1894. 
. Die Quadrupel Allianz. O. WEBER. 1887. 

. Philippe V. et la Cour de France. A. BAUDRILLART. 1890. 


LBERONTI is generally termed an adventurer. This is one 

of those question-begging substantives which assume much 

and prove nothing. A man without wealth or family raises 
himself to a high political position. If he belong to our own 
party we call him a heaven-born statesman ; if to the opposition, 
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an unscrupulous adventurer. So it may be with Alberoni. 
France, England, and Germany combined to cause his ruin, and 
therefore French, English, and German writers have done little 
justice to his memory, at least in so far as his foreign policy is 
concerned. His lot was cast among foreigners; he belonged to 
no great political party, whose interest it would be to defend his 
memory. It is the object of this review to treat his career from 
the Spanish and Italian point of view, and to illustrate it largely 
from his own letters. Of these there are two groups—firstly, 
those written from Spain to his master, the Duke of Parma, of 
a most confidential character, which are still unpublished; 
secondly, those addressed to his most intimate friend, Count 
Rocca, the Duke’s minister. These latter have recently been 
published. The perversity of historians is illustrated by the fact 
that, when arguing on the policy of Alberoni, they have seldom 
utilised these all-important documents, which alone give an 
insight into the statesman’s motives and his responsibility for his 
actions. 

Modern statesmen have a long life wherein to make their 
name, Alberoni had his opportunity for but four years, from 1715 
to 1719. And yet his policy is still a matter of debate; it is 
doubtful if, 170 years hence, any living statesman, except 
Bismarck, will be the subject of so much discussion. The 
age was certainly favourable to rapid rises. In the eighteenth 
century there was perhaps less of aristocratic prejudice, certainly 
less of national prejudice, than in the period which followed the 
French Revolution. Dubois, who was Alberoni’s opponent in 
the great diplomatic battle, rose also from the lowest ranks to be 
a cardinal and first minister of France. Berwick, who led the 
French armies against Alberoni’s King, was an Englishman. 
The Emperor’s chief adviser, Rialp, was a Catalan exile of no 
origin; his chief general, Prince Eugene, was a Savoyard. The 
two clever English diplomatists, Schaub and St. Saphorin, who 
thwarted Alberoni’s schemes at every turn, were both Swiss. 
Alberoni’s own ambassadors at London, Paris, and the Hague, 
were all Italians; his admiral, a Genoese; his general, a Flem- 
ing. Thus his success in Spain, in spite of his being a parvenu 
and a foreigner, was typical of the century—a century when 
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England was governed by Hanoverians, Spain by Frenchmen or 
Italians, Italy by Austrians, Austria by Catalans, Russia by 
Germans. 

Of Alberoni’s importance there can be no doubt. It has been 
said that the history of Europe in the eighteenth century was 
that of the undoing of the Peace of Utrecht. It was Alberoni 
who cast the first stone at this ‘treaty of twenty-four hours, 
which contained the germs of eternal war,’ ‘this devil’s peace, 
which did not restore but destroy the balance of power in 
Europe.” ‘The dislocated bones,’ he wrote in May, 1715, ‘ must 
be broken again and reset in their right places before induration 
begins.’ No one thought yet of Italian unity. The power that 
was destined to unite Italy was Savoy, but no Italian people 
would at this time have tolerated ‘that voracious beast, whose 
thought it was to swallow Italy.’ Many, however, had already 
cried aloud for Italian independence, and among the loudest cries 
was Alberoni’s. As early as 1712, his patron, Vendéme, gave 
expression to his aspirations: ‘ After the peace we must surely 
deliver Italy from her bondage. I do not despair of seeing the 
King of Spain called in by the Italians, and Alberoni, the 
instrument of their mutual trust, giving the start to so glorious 
a work.’ No prophecy would have been more true. If Alberoni 
was but one of the many who went under in the cause of Italian 
freedom, he led the vanguard in the march of Spain’s revival, he 
was the pioneer of the material advance which was to receive its 
check only at the French Revolution. 

To the historical student Alberoni’s careec is singularly educa- 
tional. At the opening of a fresh epoch it concentrates the 
relations of all the European States in a crisis which Alberoni 
himself created, bringing into focus not only France and Eng- 
land, Spain and Austria, but Holland and Savoy, Sweden and 
Prussia, Turkey and Russia. In several States it forces itself 
into domestic history. If Alberoni stimulated legitimist oppo- 
sition to the Hanoverian dynasty in England, and to the 
Orleanist Regency in France, he agitated for national opposition 
in Hungary and Italy. ; 

Alberoni, born in 1664, was the son of a jobbing gardener at 
Piacenza. Parma was so small a State that anyone of ex- 
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ceptional ability was likely to receive notice. Thus it was that 
when the French and Austrian armies burst upon Italy, Alberoni 
received a mission from his court to the headquarters of Vendéme. 
His task was to induce the French General to regard the little 
State as neutral, to forward information, and later to curry 
favour for the Duke of Parma at the Court of France. Thus 
Alberoni was not, as represented by Saint Simon, an unlicensed 
adventurer who attached himself to Vendéme by a disgusting 
joke, but an official representative of his Court. The two men, 
both eccentric geniuses, formed a close friendship; the only 
moment at which Alberoni was not acting as agent of the Duke 
of Parma was when Vendéme was in disgrace, and when the 
Duke vainly urged his servant to desert him. Alberoni followed 
his friend from Italy to Flanders, to France, and then to Spain, 
and it was in his arms that the most talented of Marlborough’s 
opponents died. Alberoni’s letters form a substantial com- 
mentary upon Vendéme’s campaign. Here, however, but a few 
points can be mentioned which bear upon his later career. The 
priest had a poor opinion of ladies. The disasters of 1706 he 
attributed to Mme. des Ursins—‘that comes of being governed 
by women, corpses that they are.’ So also he railed against the 
two Megeeras, Mme. de Maintenon and the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who thwarted all his patron’s schemes, It is strange that he was 
destined to fasten the Termagant upon Spain, to inaugurate a 
long reign of petticoat government. Secondly may be noted his 
early belief in the possibilities of Spain, ‘a nation capable of 
rising to pinnacles of honour and gallantry, which will make men 
speak of her, and give food for reflection to other States.’ This 
passage is as early as 1709. ‘It is a country of great resources,’ 
he wrote in 1711. ‘ well governed, it could not only raise itself, 
but give aid to others.’ Thirdly, his diplomatic methods may be 
observed in germ. He was a thorough Machiavellian. Men 
must be won through their pet weakness; gentlemen by gas- 
tronomy ; ladies by flowers, or fans, or gowns from Venice. This 
was a fixed principle which he never tired of impressing upon his 
Court. He made himself popular with the officers of Vendéme’s 
army by récherché dinners, by delicacies for their mess. ‘It is 
little presents of the table that make Frenchmen like you 
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and remember you.’ But Spanish grandees, even Mme. des 
Ursins and her suite were open to the same attentions. English- 
men were no better. Alberoni declared that he signed the 
commercial treaty with England to rid himself, of Bubb’s ex- 
pensive appetite. He intrigued not on the backstairs but in the 
kitchen. From first to last he was the purveyor of Italian 
delicacies, Bologna sausages, Parmesan cheeses, Lombard hari- 
cots; with his own hands he made the maccaroni soup and the 
fennel broth, which were to make his diplomatic importunities 
palatable. 

In the court cabals of Madrid Alberoni took a full part. He 
learned the characters of all the leading ministers and courtiers. 
But he did not neglect his master’s interests, and obtained a 
reversal of the decree which forbade Spaniards to trade with 
Parma. The Duke of Parma did wisely in appointing him in 
1713 as envoy extraordinary. He attached himself mainly to 
the Savoyard Queen Maria Luisa; she could of all others appre- 
ciate the views which he had already formed for Italy. Though 
she was a woman he had the highest admiration for her abilities, 
which, indeed, he confessed were above her sex. ‘ Her ideas are 
of no ordinary character, she has been brought up to work, she 
never thinks of pleasure, shuts herself within four walls, and is 
always toiling, she has a passion for ruling.’ When in February 
1714 she died, Alberoni bursts into indignation at the neglect 
shown for her memory. ‘The dead queen was only spoken of 
for two days, and on the third, those who had chief cause for 
gratitude were the first to console themselves; people no more 
talk of her than if she had never been born.’ 

Notwithstanding his genuine regret for Maria Luisa’s death 
it was this that made his fortune. Hitherto he had been but 
one of many clever Italians at the Spanish Court, within a few 
months he would stand alone. 

It is needless here to describe the masterly intrigue by which 
Alberoni substituted for the dead Savoyard queen another 
Italian, his master’s step-daughter, Elizabeth of Parma. His 
own letters prove that his entreaties induced the young girl to 
dismiss at her first interview the all-powerful Princesse des 
Ursins, who had dominated the lives of Philip and Maria Luisa, 
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who had acted as governess, medical adviser, first minister and 
political agent of the French Court.* On the night of December 
23rd, 1714, the Princess was despatched shivering and starving 
over the wintry mountains into France. One day more, and 
Elizabeth Farnese had mastered for ever her uxvrious husband. 
The disgrace of Mme. des Ursins was followed by the fall of 
the French party which had long conducted the government. It 
was succeeded by the Italian. Alberoni was still only envoy of 
his little court. The ostensible head of the government was a 
late patron, the Cardinal Giudici. But ere long French and 
English ambassadors realised that everything depended on the 
queen, and she on Alberoni. The Cardinal was but an orna- 
mental and an inconvenient screen which the Abbé soon kicked 
over. 

It was an extraordinary situation. Alberoni, a foreigner, a 
man of no personal or official position, absolutely devoid of ad- 
ministrative experience, was called upon at a moment’s notice to 
govern a great country at a crisis of universal confusion. The 
relation of Spain to no one foreign power was fixed, for Louis 
XIV. was naturally offended at the unceremonious expulsion of 
the lady whom he had sent as councillor to his grandson. The 
French administrators, it is true, had done much to destroy the 
cumbrous bureaucracy which had rendered administration im- 
possible, but they had not had time to replace it by a well 
ordered ministerial system. The Spaniards had loudly applauded 
the queen’s action in dismissing their French rulers, but now 
they grumbled because every place of importance was given to 
Italians. And yet it was inevitable, for Spaniards would not 
and could not work, though they showed peculiar ability and in- 
dustry in hindering those that would. It was long before 
Alberoni could find a competent subordinate who could pretend 
to be a Spaniard. At the capital five parties, the Spanish, the 
French, the Flemish, the Irish, the Italian, all intrigued against 
each other, and against the ministry. The Italians gave their 
chief representative more trouble than the other four. Madrid 





*These letters from the Carte Farnesiane have been printed in the 
English Historical Review, Oct. 1890. 
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was crowded with dispossessed exiles from the Netherlands and 
Italy who expected to be rewarded for their sufferings in Philip’s 
cause, with Irish who thought that their loyalty to the Stuarts 
must be a passport to the favour of a Bourbon. French mer- 
chants had monopolised the colonial trade, French shopkeepers 
enjoyed privileges of sale denied to natives. French peasants 
did all the reaping and sowing throughout Spain, French con- 
tractors had plundered the army and the navy, they did more 
mischief, said Berwick, than all the Catalan guerillas. 
Alberoni’s position was precarious in the extreme, for it 
depended on his favour with the queen, who to him, as to others, 
was an unknown quantity. To win a woman’s favour a man 
must be either indifferent or indispensable. In Alberoni’s case, 
the former alternative was impossible. The queen had brought 
no attendants, she could speak no Spanish. She was thrown 
entirely upon the company of her countryman. When at length 
her old nurse arrived, she caballed against Alberoni in the palace 
and at Parma, thwarting his economical reforms, encouraging 
the queen in every idle or foolish tendency, giving him more 
trouble than all Spain together. Alberoni could scarcely leave 
the queen. She had no education, no resources. He, with no 
athletic or sportsmanlike tastes, spent hour after hour at the 
royal shooting, handing her the guns that she might beat her hus- 
band’s bag of rabbits. The idler days he had to while away with 
gossip. His only exercise, he said, was to walk from his room 
to the royal apartments. He strove to correct her natural indo- 
lence, to interest her in State business. He had, in his own 
phrase, to bring it in mincemeat, to ‘take her on the wing,’ for 
young women disliked business, and she would not talk seriously 
for a quarter of an hour together. His one hope was her 
ambition and her love of praise. ‘I strive to give her greed of 
glory.’ Few queens have had a better councillor. At his first 
meeting he had saved her from a dangerous flirtation, which to 
him was an ever-recurring fear. He intercepted the would-be 
lover's letters, he spoke to her of the gratitude and love which 
she owed her husband, of his holy and pure affection for her, the 
sole delight’of his melancholy life. It was due in great measure 
to himself that before long he could write of the innocent family 
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life of the royal pair, unique among the courts of Europe. The 
overworked minister had to pamper or correct the queen’s appe- 
tite, bringing her Lombard dishes from his own kitchen, water- 
ing her wine behind her back, filling his pockets with sweetmeats 
that the royal infants might rummage them as he passed their 
room. In her confinements he was, as he told her, her nurse— 
‘and quite old enough, too,’ she would rudely answer. One 
mistake, one act of negligence, and he and the fabric that he was 
rearing would fall to earth. Nor indeed was Philip a factor of 
no consequence. In most matters he could be governed by his 
_ queen, but he had sentiments which neither reason nor caresses 
could overcome, and cantankerous prejudices which he mistook 
for conscience. 

Government in Spain had become so personal that everything 
must pass through the chief personage’s hands—military and 
naval affairs, commerce and taxation, the regulation of the house- 
hold, and foreign policy. While Louis XIV. lived, it is true, there 
could be little change in the lines of foreign policy. One of the 
last acts of the old king was to obtain a subsidy from Spain to 
aid in the Stuart’s attempt on England. But on September 9, 
1715, Louis died, and Spain was left unfettered to Alberoni 
and his young mistress. 

The power and the decline of Spain were alike due to the fact 
that she had two faces, one towards the Eastern, the other 
towards the Western sea. Should she be an American or a 
European power, a naval or a military? She scarcely possessed 
sufficient population to be both. The Treaty of Utrecht robbed 
her of her Flemish and Italian territories, and seemed to point 
her to the West. Her connection with her colonies had however 
become very feeble. America, in Alberoni’s words, was a terra 
incognita to Spain. She sent out her governors, and very inter- 
mittent galleons brought back silver and gold to Seville. But it 
was twenty years since a merchant fleet had sailed from Spain ; 
Spanish manufacture and agriculture had dwindled to vanishing 
point. Spain made nothing which her colonies would want, she 
could not therefore buy colonial produce. Her American and 
Asiatic colonies traded with others without enriching Spain. 
The great Acapulco galleon which sailed from Manila to Mexico 
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slipped through the southern seas never touching a Spanish port. 
If, then, Spain frankly accepted the conditions of Utrecht, she 
must revive her cloth and silk factories, replant her vineyards, 
her olive grounds and orange groves, and link herself to her 
American colonies, wherein still lay boundless possibilities of 
wealth. If the sirocco of the Mediterranean had sent Spain to 
sleep, the Atlantic breeze might brace her to, new enterprise. 

Yet it was difficult for Philip V. to turn his back upon the 
East, and his marriage with Elizabeth made it perhaps impossi- 
ble. She was the presumptive heiress not only to Parma but to 
Tuscany. She seemed destined to give Spain a fresh foothold 
within Italy. Philip was too honourable, too sensitive, to 
surrender his wife’s claims. It is all important to remember 
that Sardinia and Sicily were virtually Spanish, not Italian. 
Their connection with the crown of Aragon was far older than 
its union with Castile, far older than the conquest of Granada or 
Navarre. Even Naples had belonged to Spain for more than 
two hundred years, and Milan for one hundred and eighty. 
Thus Naples was an older possession than that of Alsace to 
France in 1870, and half a century older than her possession of 
Lorraine. 

There was no peace as yet between the Emperor and the King 
of Spain. The former had never given up his title to the 
Spanish throne; he had his Council of Spain, his Council of the 
Inquisition ; he created grandees, conferred the Golden Fleece. 
He was surrounded by Aragonese and Catalan refugees; Aragon, 
Valencia, and Catalonia were only held under by Castilian 
garrisons. We are too apt to regard Austria as a weak, defen- 
sive power. In the temporary eclipse of France, Austria was 
strong, and the whole nature of Charles VI. was aggressive. 
He believed that he had a divine inalienable right to Italy, 
regarded himself as the successor of the Hohenstauffen emperors. 
The neutrality of Italy was indeed guarded by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt. But the Emperor was there, and the 
King of Spain was not. He had occupied Mantua, he was 
scheming to conquer Sicily from its new master, the Duke of 
Savoy, to incorporate Tuscany and Parma in the Empire. He 
treated the Pope as his puppet, bullied the Republic of Genoa, 
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laid contributions at will on the Italian princes. But the main 
aim was Sicily. If he could win this, said Alberoni, he would be 
omnipotent, for the possession of a fleet was all that he required 
to make him so. Anne died, the Tories were in exile, the 
Emperor’s intimate friend, Stanhope, was in power. The first 
demand of Charles was for an English fleet to countenance his 
projects in the Mediterranean. Could Philip safely turn his 
back upon such an enemy ? 

If Spain had two faces, Alberoni had two functions; he was 
virtually first minister of Spain, he was technically envoy of the 
Duke of Parma. His one duty was to develop the resources of 
Spain, his other to gain support for a weak Italian prince. 
Always prone to daring combinations, he determined to combine 
two lines of policy. In five or six years, he believed, and this he 
repeated to his life’s end, he could convert Spain into a wealthy 
commercial and naval power; he would then utilize her wealth 
and her navies for the liberation of Italy. The interests of the 
two peninsulas were for him identical. The Duke of Parma 
pressed him every week for immediate intervention. Alberoni 
implored him to be patient, for his immediate duty was to Spain. 
Fortune favoured him. War broke out between the Emperor 
and the Porte; its early stages were in favour of the Turk; 
this should give the necessary respite. 

Meantime Spain must have allies. France in the Regent’s 
early days was too weak to be of service. The personal hostility 
between Philip V. and the Duke of Orleans, the insistence of 
Philip that his renunciation of the French throne was invalid, 
made close relationship impossible. French alliance implied 
French influence at Madrid, and this the fall of Alberoni. The 
old king’s minister had tried first to bribe and then to bully 
Alberoni. The Regent sent Philip’s former friend Louville to 
form a Spanish party to overthrow the minister, but Louville 
was never suffered to see the king. ‘I keep impressing on my 
mistress that the two crowns should live in perfect harmony, but 
that each must be master in its own house. I only ask that. 
France should do in Spain as Spain does in France.’ Alberoni 
never could believe in the non-existence of the Pyrenees. He 
turned for support to the Maritime Powers. Their friendship 
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would keep the Emperor at bay in Mediterranean waters, and 
could aid in colonial enterprise; it would rid Spain of the 
ruinous French monopoly, and let air into her colonies. With 
Holland he completely succeeded, the Dutch minister at Madrid, 
Ripperda, entered eagerly into his schemes. Dislike for the 
Emperor, and the prospect of trade privileges kept the Dutch 
out of the Quadruple Alliance until 1719, when the Spanish 
failure was quite assured. England, also, Alberoni thought that 
he had won. Spanish ministers had given Methuen the cold 
shoulder, they had thrown every obstacle in the way of English 
trade. Alberoni lavished the favours of his kitchen upon Meth- 
uen’s successor Bubb, and in spite of the resistance of secretaries 
and friends forced through a commercial treaty in England's 
favour. This was followed by the concession of the Assiento to 
the South Sea Company. The Stuart Prince was waved off from 
Spain, his subsidies were stopped, he must wait, he was told, for 
an opportunity which must some day certainly arise. ‘ England, 
wrote Bubb, ‘could not make Alberoni too strong in Spain.’ 

Alberoni could now devote himself to his reforms. He asked 
for six years, he had but two. To appreciate his work we must 
take into account the time that he must spend upon the queen, 
his absolute inexperience, the indolence, the indifference, the 
opposition of the Spaniards, the disaffection of the Eastern pro- 
vinces, the lack of skilled subordinates, the extraordinary detail 
into which he entered. Like all statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, like Arthur Young himself, he believed that national 
rise and fall was dependent on administration, that either could 
be mechanically produced. His theory was justified by practical 
success. We cannot here enter into the details of his reorgani- 
sation of fleet and army, his revival of trade, his reforms in 
finance, and justice, and the civil service. 

The minister would often despair, ‘This is an evil race, and 
were it not for my extreme obligation to their majesties, I would 
leave it to its own vile nature—they will not do any good them- 
selves, nor suffer anyone else to do it.’ ‘I see most clearly that 
this principle of reforming the world is the mark of a lunatic, the 
sensible man leaves it as he finds it.’ He was probably honest 
when he wished that those who envied him his place would try 
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it for two or three months; the sufferings of the Christian 
martyrs, he would write, were nothing to his own. Before his 
rise he had written that the Spaniards were very kind to him, 
but he shuddered at the very idea of dying in Spain. Above all 
he yearned for a single friend to whom he could impart his 
troubles. A few able subordinates he did find. The Dutchman 
Ripperdaé was given the superintendence of the revived cloth 
factories and did good work. The future capable minister 
Ensenada was Alberoni’s pupil. But the greatest discovery was 
that of Patifio, the Colbert of Spain. This is the first notice. 
‘I confess that I am at the end of my resources. One man 
alone I have found to help me, a certain Don Joseph Pattigno, 
of Spanish origin, but born and educated at Milan. A man of 
ability, of great industry, and whose hands are clean. Had 
Alberoni done nothing more than bequeath Patifio to Spain, 
he would have done much for his adopted country. 

A biographer is apt to exaggerate. Let those who doubt 
Alberoni’s services turn for his character to his foes. Macanaz 
was a capable Spanish statesman of the French school, expelled 
from Spain by Alberoni. A few years after Alberoni’s fall he 
wrote, ‘I would give every drop of my blood for the cardinal’s 
return, for he is the only man who can make Spain formidable 
to her enemies.’ No foreigner knew Spain better than Lord 
Stanhope. On his return to the country in 1718 to combat 
Alberoni’s schemes he wrote, ‘If Spain goes on at this rate there 
is no power which will be able to resist her.’ 

If Alberoni, in the years 1715 and 1716 was mainly engaged 
in developing the resources of Spain, he was not forgetful of 
Italy, indeed the Duke of Parma was ceaselessly urging him to 
active intervention. His first aim was to create a national Italian 
party. Prospects were not favourable. Venice was at war with 
the Turk of the East and overawed by the Turk of the West, 
the Emperor. The Grand Duke of Tuscany was timid and 
slothful, he had no heirs of his body for whom to fight. The 
powers whom it was worth while to win were the Papacy and 
Savoy, the two. powers who together in the present century 
opened the campaign for Italian independence. He attributed 
much importance to winning the favour of the Pope, and hence 
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reversed the anti-Papal policy of his predecessors in the Spanish 
ministry, negotiating a concordat which restored to the Papacy 
some at least of its prerogatives in Spain. At the Pope’s request, 
moreover, he despatched a squadron for the relief of Corfu, 
which was besieged by the Turks, and for the protection of the 
Papal ports. He proved to Italian princes that Spain could send 
to Italian waters a force which the Emperor could not match. 
Not only with the Pope but with the King of Sicily was 
Alberoni in close communication. It seemed likely that Spain 
and the native Italian powers might combine to check imperial 
aggression. 

All of a sudden the situation changed, and this was due to 
events in the North of Europe. In the break up of the dominions 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, Hanover had obtained possession of 
Bremen and Verden. On the return of Charles from Turkey, 
Hanover therefore had been a member of the Northern alliance 
which opposed the adventurous king. Tension, however, arose 
between the allies, and before long the Czar seemed likely to be 
a more formidable enemy than the King of Sweden. Hence the 
Whig government of George I., naturally inclined towards an 
Austrian connection, was pushed by the king’s Hanoverian coun- 
cillors into a defensive alliance with the Emperor. By the Treaty 
of Westminster, the Emperor received the English guarantees 
for his existing possessions and those which he might acquire. 
Alberoni rightly understood this as pointing to the imperial am- 
bitions in Sicily, France, meanwhile, was isolated in Europe. 
The Regent had made advances to Spain which Alberoni had 
received but coldly. His ministers had, in anticipation of the 
celebrated somersault in foreign policy connected with the name 
of Kaunitz, manceuvred for a Franco-Austrian alliance, but the 
Emperor would be content with nothing less than the restoration 
of Alsace. The Regent, under the influence of Dubois, then 
turned towards England, but his overtures for long met little 
response. In the latter half of 1716, however, the danger in the 
North became more imminent, the Czar was threatening the 
occupation of Mecklenburg. There was a probability that the 
Czar would combine with Sweden ; France and the Stuart Prince 
might easily find a place in a formidable alliance against the 
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Hanoverian government. Thus at length Dubois found a hear- 
ing in England, and the Triple Alliance of England, France and 
Holland, was effected on January 4,1717, Apart from Hano- 
verian objects, England gained the exclusion of the Pretender 
from France, and in return for this she guaranteed the Orleanist 
succession in the event of the young king’s death. Alberoni 
himself cared little for Philip’s dreams of French succession, but 
the Triple Alliance was necessarily regarded with hostility by 
his master the King of Spain, just as was the Treaty i West- 
minster by his master the Duke of Parma. 

The next object of the English government was to combine 
its two alliances. The Stuart Prince would then be boycotted by 
the chief powers of Europe, and England might snap her fingers 
at the combination of Russia and Sweden. Stanhope’s views, as 
those of Dubois, were eminently peaceful; he wished to reconcile 
the Emperor with Spain and Savoy, to make him renounce his 
vain title to the Spanish crown. Unless he did this it was im- 
possible that Philip V. should frankly accept his own exclusion 
from the crown of France. He knew that he should have diffi- 
culty with the Court of Vienna; he never seriously reckoned on 
opposition from Madrid. The Emperor’s price was indeed enor- 
mous. Apart from demands for Mexico and Peru, for restitution 
of the privileges of Aragon and Catalonia, he made a sine qua 
non of the addition of the marquisate of Monferrat to the Milan- 
ese, of the acquisition of Mantua and Sicily, of the recognition of 
Tuscany and Parma as imperial fiefs. England and France were 
prepared to surrender Italy to his discretion, suggesting only 
that some compensation must be found for Savoy, and that the 
Queen of Spain must be bought by the promise of ultimate in- 
vestiture of Parma for her son. The project was monstrously 
unjust alike to Spain and Savoy. The Treaty of Utrecht had 
purposely given Sicily to Savoy as a weak non-naval power. 
England had desired to protect her own very considerable com- 
merce in the island, France, to keep open a door into Italy in 
case the old contest should be renewed. To Spain, moreover, was 
accorded the reversion to Sicily in the event of the extinction of 
the reigning line of Savoy, a not improbable contingency. The 
concession to Elizabeth Farnese’s son was an absurdity. The 
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Emperor had no claim, either to Tuscany or Parma; the latter 
had long been recognised as a Papal fief; the right of Elizabeth 
Farnese to the succession of both Duchies was undoubted, it 
could receive no moral strength from the consent of the allies. 
Stanhope himself proved how one-sided the engagement was, by 
urging on the Emperor that a vast immediate benefit was his, 
that the concession with regard to Parma depended on the two 
eyes of a baby, that there were two lives between the child and 
the succession. For the protection of Hanover and the Han- 
overian king Italy was delivered up, bound hand and foot to the 
German. The Treaty of Utrecht was flagrantly violated. By 
this the kingdom of Naples was left purposely weak, the addition 
of Sicily with its two magnificent harbours, and its numerous 
fortresses made it extremely strong. The Emperor’s highest 
ambition was to create a naval power. Naples, Palermo, and 
Messina would be his; his treatment of Genoa had shown that 
the other great Italian port was at his mercy. Barcelona would 
eagerly admit an imperial fleet and its cargo of Catalan refugees. 
Between Monferrat and the Milanese, the Duke of Savoy could 
be squeezed to death; the Pope hemmed in by Tuscany and 
Naples would be the Austrian chaplain. 

From Alberoni’s letters there can be no doubt that he meant 
to fight for Sicily, and night and day axe and anvil were busy 
in his arsenals and foundries. Yet he was very patient; he 
implored the Duke of Parma to give no offence. He could 
scarcely believe that a Whig government dependent on the 
commercial classes would sacrifice her privileges in the Spanish 
Indies, and abandon her commerce in the Mediterranean to the 
imperial monopolist. He could not believe that the French 
Bourbons would allow this fresh accession of power to their 
hereditary enemy, excluding French ambition for ever from the 
Italian peninsula. 

Peace might have simmered on for the three years which 
Alberoni craved, but for an act of brutal aggression on the 1m- 
perial side. The octogenarian Molines, appointed Inquisitor 
General for Spain, was travelling with a safe conduct given by 
an Austrian Cardinal from Rome to Madrid. He was arrested 
and imprisoned by the Austrian governor of Milan, and in a 
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Milanese prison he died. It was a characteristic example of 
German methods of government, equalled a little later by the 
imprisonment of the Pretender’s Polish fiancée on her journey 
through the Tyrol. Philip V. always jealous of his honour 
clamoured for war. But Alberoni showed unexpected moderation; 
he convinced. the ambassadors of France and England that he 
was bent on peace, and, for diplomatic satisfaction, he wrote a 
weighty memorial enforcing the arguments against a rupture. 
That he was honest in his desire to postpone war is proved by 
the fact that in his most confidential letters his abuse was 
levied at ‘that most portentous old fool’ the Cardinal Molines. 
Italian writers have absolved him from all responsibility for 
the war. His own letters show that his peaceful intentions were 
only opportunist ; he wanted a few years more to complete his 
armaments, a few months more to secure the Cardinal’s hat 
which his services to the Papacy had merited. But the King of 
Spain and his people were full of fight, and Prince Eugene still 
entangled with the Turks. The Cardinal’s hat arrived, and 
within a few days the fleet sailed from Barcelona. The secret 
was marvellously kept. There was alarm in Genoa, in Sicily, in 
Naples, and in the Tuscan ports. But the fleet anchored in the 
bay of Cagliari and in a few weeks Sardinia was once more 
Spanish. The sensation in diplomatic circles was intense. Al- 
beroni had proved that Spain was no negligeable quantity, that 
in the reparcelling of Italy she must be seriously considered. He 
had counted rightly on the abstention of France and England ; 
neither raised a hand to save Sardinia for the Emperor. Prince 
Eugene’s great victory over the Turks at Belgrade relieved the 
Emperor from immediate danger on the Italian mainland, but 
the Powers were the less willing to augment Austrian influence 
in the peninsula. The Penelope’s web of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance must be woven afresh. Sardinia was the equivalent which 
the allies intended to offer the Duke of Savoy for his cession of 
Sicily. It was now no longer in the market. Stanhope at once 
raised his bid to Spain; to Parma he added Tuscany, striving, it 
is true, to rescue Pisa and Leghorn as a free state. But Alberoni 
had little thought of peace. He now realised that England, for 


Hanoverian reasons, was the enemy of Spain and Italy. With 
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his usual versatility the Cardinal turned towards France. Philip’s 
serious illness gave him an opportunity. The king was fora 
time virtually insane and there was an early probability of a 
Regency. This the Duke of Orleans coveted ; he must there- 
fore be tender towards Spain, and though Alberoni was his 
natural rival, he obviously controlled Spanish policy. Alberoni, 
on the other hand, hoped, by giving his support to Orleanist 
claims in France to purchase the Regency in Spain for his Italian 
mistress, that is himself. The Anglo-Imperial alliance was the 
work of Dubois alone. The ministers of the old school had 
strenuously resisted the revolutionary policy of the upstart Abbé. 
Foot by foot they contested his hold upon the Regent’s favour, 
and whenever he was in London they gained ground. This 
powerful faction now worked for Spain. The first definite pro- 
posal seems indeed to have come from the Regent himself. 
Orleans, through the Duke of Parma, secretly informed Alberoni 
that if Philip V. would formally renew his renunciation of the 
Spanish crown France would aid Spain to recover her Italian 
possessions. Alberoni leapt at the proposal. He was already 
subsidising Sweden and the Pretender, he had sent an envoy to 
persuade Ragocsky to raise revolt in Hungary and to dissuade 
the Porte from making peace with the Emperor. His fertile 
brain now conceived a triple alliance of Spain, France and Savoy. 
While a Franco-Savoyard force overran the Milanese the 
Spaniards should conquer Naples. The Duke of Savoy should 
be king of Lombardy; to Spain should fall her ancient posses- 
sions in the South; to Elizabeth Farnese’s son the central 
Duchies. Not a German should be left in Italy. France should 
find her reward in Flanders. Holland, still wrangling with the 
Emperor over the Barrier Treaty, could easily cast off the tow 
rope which bound her to England; the Northern powers were 
already combining against the Emperor and Hanover. The 
Triple Alliance between Spain, France, and Savoy, was no mere 
dream ; within a few years of Alberoni’s fall the three houses 
had nearly driven the Germans out of Italy. Already Prince 
Eugene complained that French agents at the Porte were 
thwarting his overtures for peace. The French ambassador at 
Madrid proposed a marriage between the Prince of Asturias and 
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the. Regent’s daughter. The Duke of Savoy had previously 
sought the hand of an Imperial princess for his son, he now sent 
to Paris to beg for another daughter of the Regent. The 
Savoyard envoy at Madrid, the Abbé Maro, who was on bad 
terms with Alberoni, was recalled, and Count Lascaris despatched 
from Turin with instructions for an alliance. The issue depended 
on the personal struggle between the two statesmen of fortune 
Alberoni and Dubois. The Frenchman won. He journeyed in 
hot haste to Paris, threw his whole weight upon the Regent, held 
him fast to the English alliance and forced him to refuse the 
bribe of Flanders. On the last day of 1717 Dubois could leave 
Paris for London with the final proposals for the Quadruple Alli- 
ance. It was Alberoni’s first great defeat. 

Until the end of January, 1718, Alberoni still had hopes of 
the French alliance. The arrival of Nancré at Madrid dis- 
pelled the illusion. The Regent was indeed most anxious to 
avoid a breach, and he had prevailed upon the English Govern- 
ment to raise its offers. Not only should Parma and Tuscany 
pass in due course to the son of Elizabeth, but Spanish garrisons 
should at once be sent to secure the Duchies against Imperial 
encroachment, and above all, Gibraltar should be ceded to Spain. 
It is even yet impossible to decide the question of Aiberoni’s 
responsibility for the outbreak of war. On June 8, 1719, 
writing to Rocca, he laid the blame on the obstinacy of Philip, 
who rated his offended dignity above all the misfortunes which 
war might cause. ‘ With our masters the only course is to make 
representations and then obey. I opposed both verbally and in 
writing any steps which might lead to a rupture, but when it 
came to a matter of obedience, my feeling against the war could 
not one jot diminish the application and energy which are my 
bounden duty when the king my lord and benefactor demands 
my services.’ Even more important is a letter of April 5, 1718, 
written before the expedition sailed to Sicily. Here he says that 
as France would not join the dance, Spain could not open the 
ball alone, because even if she took Naples, she could not keep 
it, hence it would be wise either to accept a compromise or strive 
to postpone the conclusion of the treaties between the king’s 
enemies. ‘The king and queen, however, drawn on by our vast 
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preparations and the enthusiasm of the people, think that it 
would be cowardly and vacillating to draw back. . . So that 
they have given not the least approval to my resolutions.’ 

As late as May Alberoni suggested to the Duke of Parma that 
he should accept the project of the Spanish garrison. On the 
other hand, there are letters breathing war. Statesmen have as 
much difficulty in making up their minds as ordinary men. 
Alberoni probably had moments of excitement over his warlike 
preparations and of depression at the odds against him. When the 
decision was made, he did not conceal his anxieties. ‘ As Spain 
is to fight alone,’ he wrote on May 26, 1718, ‘I do not know 
what the result will be.’ It is true that to the last moment 
Alberoni negotiated with Savoy, but the King of Sicily would 
not consent that the island should be delivered in pledge to Spain 
until the conquest of Naples and Milan were effected. The 
neutrality of Naples was guaranteed by the European powers ; 
Alberoni determined to save Sicily. He would occupy this as 
he had occupied Sardinia; its cession to Austria would be then 
impossible. On June 17, the great armament set sail from 
Barcelona to Palermo, the failure or success of which would 
decide Alberoni’s fortunes. The armament was well worthy of 
his notable reform. It comprised three hundred sail and thirty- 
three thousand troops, with one hundred pieces of siege artillery, 
all made in Alberoni’s own foundries. The troops were full of 
fight, their pockets full of pay. 

The Spanish army was enthusiastically received by the 
Sicilians. They hated the Savoyard garrisons as they now hate 
the Bersaglieri pickets. Palermo fell at once; within a few 
weeks only a fortress or two held out. Then the tide turned. 
The Emperor, in alarm for Naples, acceded to the demands of 
France and England. Byng destroyed the Spanish fleet, with its 
half-made sailors, off Cape Passaro. Alberoni’s great creation 
was no more. This was no natural incident of war, but an acci- 
dent unforeseen. The King of Sicily was not a member of the 
Quadruple Alliance ; Sicily was not guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Utrecht ; no war had been declared between England and Spain. 
Byng’s instructions were to defend Naples. His only justifica- 
tion is a story that the Spaniards began the fire. But the 
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Spaniard fleet was prepared not for fight but transport. It is 
possible that Byng’s ill-fated son less deserved shooting than his 
triumphant father. Byng then poured German troops from 
Naples into Sicily. The one Spanish army was shut up within 
the island without hope of release or reinforcement. Alberoni, 
however, did not despair. He at once began the construction of 
another fleet; in true Roman spirit he forbade all mention of 
the disaster in the streets of the Spanish capital. His calm and 
courage when Stanhope and Nancré conveyed the news, extorted 
the admiration of the two ambassadors. Hope was not indeed 
quite over. The Spanish army fully justified its creator’s confi- 
dence; it took the fortress of Messina; for a year it beat back 
the trained German troops. But Alberoni was the last man to 
rely on defensive warfare ; for each of the three foes he hoped 
to find occupation nearer home. The Regent, unable to win 
Alberoni, was once more intriguing to overthrow him. His 
ambassador at Madrid was plotting with the grandees of the so- 
called national party against the Italian who monopolised the 
royal favour, whose constant aim it had been to raise the 
monarchy above the oligarchy. This was a game at which two 
could play. We are accustomed to regard the Regent’s govern- 
ment as liberal; it was undoubtedly unpopular. Not a single 
minister, except Dubois, had approved of the Quadruple Alliance. 
Huxelles, Keeper of the Seals, had refused to seal it; Torcy, the 
great minister of Louis XIV.’s last years, had long opposed it. 
Discontent was everywhere—among the princes of the blood, 
among the legal classes, among the old soldiers of the Grand 
Monarque, among the Jesuits, and among the Protestants. An 
army was required to keep down dissatisfaction in Languedoc; a 
revolt was on the point of breaking out in Brittany. The 
Spanish king might well hope to overthrow the Orleanist 
regency and place himself at the head of a Legitimist govern- 
ment. The Spanish ambassador, Cellamare, was under Albe- 
roni’s instructions, the centre of a plot for summoning the 
Estates General, and deposing the Regent in favour of Philip V. 
Alberoni, however, in his private letters, lays little stress upon 
this scheme; it was probably rather the project of the king than 
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of the minister. Neither Alberoni nor the Duke of Parma as 
yet believed that France would actively intervene. 

With England it was far otherwise. The Whig government 
was in a most precarious position. Not only was there wide-spread 
Jacobite sympathy which an election might stir into a blaze, but 
there was a powerful schismatic opposition headed by Walpole 
whose policy was to be peace with Spain and non-intervention 
on the Continent. Alberoni had hoped to win the commercial 
classes by the Assiento Treaty, he now tried to terrorise them by 
letting loose his privateers and cruisers on the Anglo-American 
lines of trade. But there was much more than this. The Duke 
of Parma had been the staunchest supporter of the Stuart cause. 
He had flaunted the Pretender in the Ducal box at the theatre, 
saying that the English fleet could not bombard Parma. The 
Pretender had been largely instrumental in obtaining the Car- 
dinal’s hat for Alberoni. He now passed from Rome to Spain, 
and a powerful squadron under Ormond was to convey a Spanish 
force to the West of England or to Ireland. But even this was 
not Alberoni’s main resource. Before he was minister he had 
cast sympathetic eyes upon the King of Sweden. In December 
1714 he had said that Spain might subsidise the good King of 
Sweden, and that if he were King he would send him an am- 
bassador. Immediately after the Treaty of Westminster he had 
engaged in the intrigues of Goertz and Gylienburg for a peace 
between the Czar and Sweden, and a Swedish invasion of Scot- 
land. These schemes in the beginning of 1718 he had renewed. 
Acting in conjunction with Goertz he had since the beginning 
of 1718 been striving to effect a reconciliation between Charles 
XII. and Peter the Great, and to bring the King of Prussia into 
a triple alliance of the north. Charles should be tempted by the 
prospect of recovering his losses from Hanover and Denmark, 
Peter by his lust for Mecklenburg, and a wider coast line on the 
Baltic, Frederick William by his hatred for George I. Peter’s 
Baltic squadron should pass the Sound and convey Charles with 
his Swedish army to Scotland, where he should proclaim himself 
the Protestant protector of the Jacobite cause. Russians and 
Prussians should overrun Hanover and act upon the Emperor’s 
rear. Such a diversion could not fail to revive the embers of 
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the Turkish war, and revolt might flame out under Ragocsky in 
Transylvania and Hungary. The English people at all events 
would learn that England was dragged into war with Spain in a 
Hanoverian quarrel. There is little doubt that this was Alber- 
oni’s chief resource. ‘Our power of utilising the Pretender, he 
wrote on September 5, 1718, ‘depends upon the forces with 
which his well wishers can be assisted, and this aid cannot be had 
without the Northern league, for the conclusion of which I have 
for more than eight months been moving heaven and earth; but 
I have to deal with people born under a climate changeable and 
cold.” Again, on October 10, he wrote, ‘If the Czar, Sweden 
and Russia do not conclude the league against the Archduke and 
King George we shall be obliged to accept the allies’ infamous 
proposals.’ Modern writers have regarded these schemes of 
Alberoni’s as vain imaginings. They forget or ignore the Czar’s 
jealousy of Anglo-Hanoverian influence on the Baltic. They 
forget that he actually proposed to the French government an 
alliance which virtually, though not professedly, was directed 
against England. The government of the Regent had no 
spirit of adventure; the forward policy of the Grand Mon- 
arque had been transplanted from Paris to Madrid. Alberoni 
would take up the old traditions of the Bourbons; with Sweden 
as his ally he would replace the decadent Poland by the rising 
Russian power, he would pose as the protector of the Stuarts and 
the Catholic faith. To contemporary statesmen this was no 
mere dream, or if it were it was a nightmare. Let us listen to 
Dubois, ‘Our greatest danger is lest Alberoni should succeed in 
forming relations with the Czar and Sweden, the bare hope of 
this fosters all the schemes of the malcontents against the King 
of Great Britain and the Regent. This is the chief resource 
which Alberoni promises to his king. On this hope turn all the 
schemes of the Jacobites who are actually at their own cost 
sending a Swede with full instructions to Madrid on a vessel 
which they have hired at Saint Malo. The foundation of all 
the intrigues in France turns on the hope of a powerful diversion 
in Germany, and on the conveyance of a Muscovite force to Scot- 
land.’ It is well known that luck turned against Alberoni. He 
instructed Cellamare to lay the fuse to his mines and then leave 
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Paris. ‘Mines without powder,’ scornfully exclaimed the am- 
bassador, who knew Paris better then Alberoni, who realised that 
society clergymen and smugglers, half pay colonels, and bad 
tempered duchesses, fanatical Jesuits and disappointed Huguenots 
are not the constituent elements of successful conspiracy. The 
mine did indeed explode, but it was Dubois who found both fuse 
and powder, and blew the conspiracy into thin air. 

The English project faired even worse. Montesquieu in after 
years heard from Alberoni’s lips the story of the failure. Charles 
and Peter had actually been reconciled and the Spanish subsidy 
sent to the Swedish king. Charles wrote to Alberoni that he 
proposed after all to conquer Norway first, but did not feel at 
liberty to use Spanish money for this purpose. Alberoni replied 
that the money was a gift from one king to another, but that he 
thought that Norway could be easily won if the expedition to 
Scotland were successful. Charles was obstinate, and the result 
was his death at Frederickshall.* The Czar gave up his martial 
scheme and returned home to the congenial occupation of mur- 
dering his son. In the following year the Duke of Ormond’s 
fleet, with its five thousand troops, was scattered to all the winds 
of heaven in the Bay of Biscay. As a last straw, Alberoni 
clutched at the Breton insurrection. But his admiral was 
mutinous and the rising was crushed before the Spanish ships 
appeared. 

On Charles XII.’s death, Alberoni knew that all was lost. 
Even in October he would gladly have made peace. But the 
king and queen were now out of hand. France and England 
had declared war. Who could have believed, wrote Alberoni, 
that Spain could have seen one French army massed at Saint 
Jean de Luz, and another at Perpignan. Who, indeed, would 
have believed that Berwick, who had led the Spanish troops at 
Almanza, should have been leading the French army against the 
king whom he had contributed to set upon the Spanish throne, 
and who was now striving to restore to England the Duke’s half- 
brother? Who could have believed that, while French troops 
were destroying Spanish fortresses, an English fleet, acting in 





* Voyages de Montesquieu, p. 242. 
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co-operation, was burning the rising arsenals of the junior 
Bourbon power. Alberoni accompanied Philip and his queen to 
the front but he had no illusions. Philip believed that, at his 
approach, the whole French army would desert ; Alberoni wrote 
that he knew the temper of the nation better. He used all his 
efforts to keep the king from danger, while the French officers 
had instructions to avoid any chance of capturing the king of 
Spain. Philip. and his wife returned to Madrid sulky at their 
fiasco, and disposed to attribute the failure to their minister. 
The palace intriguers redoubled their activity. The English and 
French governments would not believe that Alberoni was vainly 
struggling for the peace which all desired. Stanhope insisted on 
his dismissal as a sine qua non of all negotiation. The king, the 
queen, her nurse, the confessor, the Duke of Parma, the Earl of 
Peterborough, were all partners in a backstairs intrigue, which 
led to the minister’s disgrace. Alberoni knew something of 
these plots. ‘As for myself,’ he wrote, ‘I have no reason for 
disquietude, for if I were obliged to leave Spain in the manner 
thought of, it would be an exit only too glorious, and if I had 
any vanity my self-satisfaction would be complete. My disgrace 
is the least sacrifice I can make for peace.’ None of the prin- 
cipals dared bell the cat. The king and queen left the Pardo 
and entrusted to a Secretary of State the order that Alberoni 
should leave Madrid in eight days, and Spain in three weeks. 
This was the first notification of the disfavour of the queen 
whose fortune, and of the king whose domestic happiness, he had 
made. Alone, of all the company, the gardener’s son had shown 
any courage. In the words of Bragadin, the Venetian envoy, 
he might well boast that the greatest powers of Europe were 
more fearful of his counsels and his impetuous resolutions than 
of the material force of Spain. 

Alberoni’s administration in Spain needs no apology, his action 
in Italy has been almost universally condemned. His justifica- 
tion rests morally on his love for Italy, in his yearning to free 
her from the barbarian yoke. He was no mere particularist 
serving the petty interests of his tiny State, but an Italian of the 
modern type. ‘Not only for the States wherein I had the hap- 
piness to be born, but for all Italy, if I can do no good, at least, 
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I will never do hurt.’ It is often said that he would but have 
replaced a German by a Spanish domination. Between the two 
there was all the difference. Spain had held Naples for two 
hundred years, Milan for nearly one hundred and eighty. The 
old days of Spanish oppression were long past. Her rule 
might be economically disastrous, but to the Italians of the 
eighteenth century the very sleepiness of Spanish rule was com- 
fortable. Spanish governors and officers, frugal at home, in 
Italy spent lavishly. The civil service was entirely in the hands 
of natives, there was no interference with local government, 
Italian regiments formed a considerable part of the Spanish 
armies. The German rule was from the first intolerable. Every 
post was given to Germans or Catalans. Every case out of 
which money could be made was transferred to Vienna. The 
native regiments were disbanded ; Italian gentlemen no longer 
had a military career. Charles VI. deliberately drained Italy of 
her trade in favour of his artificial creation at Trieste, Italy 
got none of the contracts for the army of occupation; the clothes, 
the tools, the very rations were ‘made in Germany.’ The 
officers would not spend their pay like gentlemen, but saved it to 
send to their fraus at home. The Germans, wrote Montesquieu 
ten years later, were ruining Italy. ‘One could not place the 
States of Italy in less inconvenient hands than those of the 
Spaniards: we shall have to come back to this.’ * 

Moreover, it is not true that Alberoni would have handed Italy 
back to Spain. He solemnly pledged himself to the Duke of 
Parma that his master would not convert the Duchies into 
tributary provinces. Over and over again he stated that his 
mistress was made to give princes to half the world; her sons, 
themselves Italians, should occupy the Italian thrones. This 
system of. small sovereignties was in harmony with the past of 
Italy ; it was the only possible solution of the Italian question 
until the fulness of time when Italy was ripe for unity. 

Never is Alberoni’s indignation so genuine, his language so 
nervous, as when he storms against the German tyrants—the 
nation always insolent and unbearable in prosperity, the nation 





* Voyages de Montesquieu, p. 68. 
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which throughout history had been fatal to his country. On 
January 30, 1713: ‘I hear that the Russians and the Saxe- 
Goths are going (and the devil with them) to all the devils, 
Heaven grant that the time may come when all this accursed 
race may be packed off to its accursed country.’ As long as he 
was minister in Spain, he assured Count Rocca, he should employ 
all his power in the defence of Italy. ‘Believe me, my dear 
Count,’ he wrote on June 6, 1718, ‘it is impossible to establish 
a safe and solid system in Italy by peace and quiet. What is 
wanted is a good war, not ending till the last German is expelled. 
That is the sole specific remedy—all else a mere palliative which 
will make the disease worse, and render it in the end incurable.’ 

In his love of nationality, Alberoni turns against the French 
and English governments, who sacrificed Italy to purely dynas- 
tic interests; against the English ministers, who bought their 
Parliament and were sold to Hanover ; against the four English 
blackguards who imagined that they could divide the world into 
mouthfuls at their whim, cut it into slices like a cheese, and give 
the fractions to whoever suited their own fancy. But it was 
against the cowardice of his own countrymen that his invectives 
were most bitter, the Italians who were determined to be slaves, 
who would allow a single German regiment, nay, a corporal, to 
hold them down. ‘I see of course that the king cannot place 
the least confidence upon the Italians, degraded by sloth and 
cowardice ; there is not a man in Italy to remember that there 
were once Sicilian vespers . . - it is a miserable, sluggish 
nation, and deserves to be treated asa slave, and loaded with 
disgrace and misfortune, as will surely happen.’ Alberoni railed 
against the Pope, Clement XI., as the patriots of this century 
inveighed against Pio Nono. He now reviles his cowardice, now 
threatens him with another sack of Rome, now with the awaken- 
ing of Spain from centuries of superstition. ‘Clement,’ he 
writes, ‘is just the Pope to lose the small portion of Europe still 
left to Catholicism ;’ and, ‘ Yet even in our times,’ he cries, ‘a 
resolute Pope might be a somebody.’ He was perhaps only half 
in jest when he told Elizabeth Farnese that with her for queen 
of Spain and himself for Pope, they could rule the world between 
them. Italian indifference sometimes brought home to Alberoni 
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the incompatibility of his own two ends. He realised at times 
that Spain was better without a foothold in Italy. ‘If I were 
King of Spain,’ he wrote, ‘I would not take back the lost States 
of Italy, no, not if they threw them at my head.’ 

Alberoni’s political justification rests on the ultimate success 
of his plans. Taking a superficial view it may be said that the 
Sardinian expedition was a brilliant success, the Sicilian a 
disastrous blunder. Alberoni no doubt relied too much on 
chance, and on too many chances. But his life was not a failure 
because he fell. Pitt died of Austerlitz, but he had not lived in 
vain. Alberoni’s main principle was that the friendship of 
France and England could not be durable, and that France 
could not afford to abandon Italy to the Hapsburgs. Within 
two years of his fall France had made a secret treaty with Spain, 
virtually directed against England, and providing for the cession 
of Gibraltar. England and France were vying for the hand of 
Spain. Within the few years’ more grace, for which Alberoni 
had pleaded, the Regent, Dubois, and Stanhope were dead. In 
1731 Don Carlos was recognised as heir to Parma and to Tus- 
cany, and was escorted by the Spanish garrisons upon which 
Alberoni had insisted as the only guarantee of his succession. 
He had urged that the essential was to drive the Austrians out 
of Sicily and Naples, and that Spain, unassisted, had the power 
to doit. In 1734 Don Carlos conquered the two Sicilies with 
consummate ease, and held them, and then stormed northwards 
against Mantua. In this war Milan and Lombardy had fallen 
to Franco-Sardinian forces. Mantua alone was held for Austria; 
not a German would have been left in Italy but for Savoy’s jeal- 
ousy of Spain, and French treachery to her allies. In the war 
of Austrian Succession a second of Elizabeth’s sons was estab- 
lished in Parma and Piacenza, and the Austrian Milanese suffered 
yet further shrinkage for the benefit of Savoy, an Italian power. 
And all this happened in Alberoni’s life. He died in 1752, at 
eighty-eight years of age. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Art. V.—SCOTTISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1. The History of the Art of Printing. Edinburgh: James 
Watson, 1713. 

2. Annals of Scottish Printing from the introduction of the art in 
1507 to the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Ropert Dickson, L.R.C.S.E., and JoHN Pamie EpMonp. 
Cambridge: 1890. 

3. Papers of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1890-95. 
Edinburgh: Printed for the Society, 1896. 


4, Early English Printing; a Series of Facsimiles of all the 
Types used in England during the XVth. Century, with some 
of those used in the Printing of English Books Abroad, 
With an Introduction by E. Gordon Durr. London: 
1896. 


HE methods and aims of the bibliographer have undergone 
considerable change since Dibdin, in the early part of the 
century, discoursed in garrulous and gushing terms of the rare 
and precious tomes and exquisite bindings in the collections 
of noble owners, although his work, with that of his prede- 
cessors Ames and Herbert, is by no means yet superseded. 

To-day, the bibliographer seeks not so much to chronicle 
these rarities and luxuriate in high-flown descriptions of im- 
maculate copies, as to glean from study of the books them- 
selves the facts and circumstances of their production; and 
the story which a book can tell of its own life-history is more 
to him than the number, or rather the fewness, of the copies 
which exist. Not that the true bibliophile is not, as ever, still 
susceptible to the virtues of a tall copy or the charm of a 
unique volume, but these are not now the chief objects of his 
quest. 

This progress is quickly transforming the mere dilettanteism 
of bibliography into the well ordered methods of a scientific 
study, and of the increasing interest in the subject during the 
last few years there is ample evidence both in the work that 
is being done and in the literature which it has called forth. 
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The completion of the first volume of the proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, and the appearance of 
Mr. Gordon Duff’s Fucsimiles of Early English Printing, mark- 
ing as they do a distinct advance in the progress of biblio- 
graphy in Scotland and England respectively, suggest a 
glance at the position in which Scottish bibliography now 
stands and at the work which this Society is doing. 

Late as was the arrival of the art of printing in Scotland, 
the facts of its introduction had two centuries later fallen into 
oblivion, and the recovery of the history of its early steps, 
slowly ascertained in progressive stages, has occupied the 
course of nearly another two hundred years. 

When in 1713, Watson, the Edinburgh printer, brought out 
his History of the Art of Printing—the first attempt of the kind 
in Britain—the facts had so entirely been lost sight of, that 
the writer of the preface, Professor John Spottiswood, in 
essaying to relate ‘the Beginning, Progress and late Decay 
of our Art in this Part of the Island’ is obliged to assume that 
‘we had Printing very early here,’ and that we had it from 
Holland; he can quote nothing earlier than Scotland’s Com- 
plaint, printed at St. Andrews, in the Year 1540,’ and even 
this was not actually Scottish work, for students are now 
generally agreed in attributing this bibliographical crux to a 
Paris press of about 1549. 

Ames in his Typographical Antiquities, published in 1749, 
gets a step further, and is able to notice the Advocates Library 
copy of the Aberdeen Breviary which issued from Chepman’s 
press in Edinburgh, in 1509-10. This book, though a copy 
of it had been presented to the Edinburgh University Library 
in 1635, was evidently unknown to Spottiswood. 

In 1788 a notable link in the chain was supplied by the pre- 
sentation to the Advocates Library of the volume containing, 
with two other tracts, the nine unique pieces printed by Chep- 
man and Myllar in 1508. The earliest dated of these is The 
Maying or Disport of Chaucer, and is, therefore, so far as we 
have documentary evidence, the first work printed on Scottish 
soil. The colophon of this interesting print, which gives not 
only the date of its execution, but also the names of the 
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printers and the location of their press, runs as follows,— 
‘ Heir endis the maying and disport of chaucer Imprétit in the 
south gait of Edinburgh be Walter chepman and Androw 
myllar the fourth day of aprile the yhere of god. M.CCCCC. 
and viii. yheris.’ 

The discovery of this volume came just in time for Herbert 
to include it in the appendix to his recension of Ames’s work ; 
and in describing Chepman’s device, he rightly concludes that 
it is from France that printing was first introduced into Scot- 
land, and not, as Spottiswood supposed, from Holland. 

Stimulated by this find the zeal of George Chalmers was 
instrumental, through the researches of his friend William 
Robertson, in bringing to light within the next two or three 
years, the patent granted by James the Fourth ia September, 
1507, to Walter Chepman and Andro Myllar, in virtue of 
which they were privileged to establish under royal coun- 
tenance and protection, the first printing press set up in Scot- 
land. The discovery of this document established a well- 
defined starting point for the history of our native press, and 
here, so far as the genesis of Scottish printing is concerned, 
the matter remained until the discovery of one of Myllar’s 
French books about twenty-five years ago. 

But though this interval was not productive of any notable 
discovery in the origins of our typographical art, Scottish 
bibliography was by no means at a standstill, and it marks an 
important period of industry in accumulating details and of 
activity in the rescue and preservation of our early literature. 

The dispute between the King’s printers for Scotland and 
the Bible Societies in 1823, as to the right of the latter to iu- 
troduce and sell Bibles printed in England, was a happy 
accident for bibliographers in that it called forth Principal 
Lee’s Memorial for the Bible Societies. But for this occasion 
the learned Doctor’s vast stores of bibliographical lore might 
have become but a tradition, and his fame among biblio- 
graphers handed down chiefly by his shadow-portrait as 
‘Archdeacon Meadow’ in Burton’s gallery of mighty book- 
hunters—addicted to duplicates and to reading his own books, 
a type not unknown even at the present day. As it is, the 
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Memorial has preserved a gleaning of his harvest, and though 
written with an entirely different object, it is a storehouse of 
materials which no student of Scottish bibliography can afford 
to neglect. 

It was within this period, too, that the Printing Clubs, which 
in the first half of the present century were such an ornament 
to the literary cultare of Scotland, and whose traditions are 
being worthily continued in the kindred societies of the pre- 
sent day, produced the noble series of volumes in which are 
preserved, with notices of their typographical and literary 
history, 80 many treasures of our early literature, which but 
for their timely rescue in these reprints, would ere this in 
many cases have completely disappeared. These volumes also 
contain some valuable contributions to the history of printing, 
of which we shall only instance the transcripts of the Inven- 
tories of Edinburgh Printers in the second volume of the 
Bannatyne Miscellany. 

With these Clubs is closely identified a name which will 
always hold an honoured place in Scottish bibliography. It 
is to the learning and industry of Dr. David Laing, and to his 
life-long devotion to the study of Scottish history and antiqui- 
ties, that we owe much of our present knowledge of the 
history of what may be called the incunabula of Scottish 
literature. Indeed, so widely have his researches extended 
that a student can rarely traverse even the most forgotten 
by-path of our earlier literature without discovering that David 
Laing has preceded him, and that he is indebted in some 
measure to his work. The results of his labours, however, 
voluminous as they are, are scattered throughout the field of 
Scottish literature, and remain to us rather in the form of data 
for bibliographical history than as the history itself. 

The bibliography of a particular subject is one of the most 
desirable and useful forms of bibliographical work, whether 
looked at from the standpoint of the subject itself, or as pro- 
viding material for the ideal general bibliography, and much 
good work has already been accomplished in this direction. 
Among the many subjects that have been thus treated, it will 
suffice to name as examples, the list of Sir David Lindsay’s 
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works, appended to Laing’s edition of his poems, the list of 
John Major’s writings in the Scottish History Society’s trans- 


lation of his Historia, Mr. Rae Macdonald’s catalogue of the — 


works of Napier of Merchiston, and the list of books relating 
to the history of Mary Queen of Scots mentioned below. 
Among local or topographical lists there are Mr. A. W. Robert- 
son’s Bibliography of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, soon to 
be issued by the New Spalding Club, and the bibliogra- 
phies appended to Blackwood’s County Histories. Mr. J. P. 
Edmond’s excellent Aberdeen Printers should perhaps have 
been mentioned first as being the model of what a special 
bibliography should be. 

So far we have dealt mainly with the materials of our 
subject. For the commencement of the systematic study of 
Scottish bibliography, we must turn to a pamphlet published 
by Dr. Robert Dickson in 1881, under the title of Who was 
Scotland’s First Printer? and in this we have the earliest 
account of the genesis of Scottish printing in the production 
of what are known as the two French books of Andro 
Myllar. These books, the Garlandia of 1505, and the 
Expositio Sequentiarum of 1506, both bearing Myllar’s name 
and punning device, were until lately supposed to have been 
printed for him at Rouen by Laurence Hostingue, but they 
have now been identified by Mr. Gordon Duff as coming from 
the press of Pierre Violette, a noted printer of the same city, 
who produced many books for the English market. The 
circumstances of the production of these books have a peculiar 
interest for us as indicating the place where Myllar gained 
that practical knowledge of the art of printing which qualified 
him to become the working partner of Walter Chepman in the 
establishment, in 1507, of the first printing-press in this coun- 
try, and so earning for him the title of ‘Scotland’s First 
Printer.’ 

Dr. Dickson afterwards expanded this brochure into his 
Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland, and this in 
turn was incorporated into Dickson and Edmond’s Annals of 


Scottish Printing. This work is the first attempt to produce a: 


comprehensive and authoritative history of our early printers, 
XXIX. 8 
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with lists of their productions down to the close of the 
sixteenth century; for the meagre space given in Ames’s 
work, and even the more extended notice in Herbert’s edition, 
can hardly be considered as anything more than a mere tenta- 
tive list of books. And if, as is hinted in the introduction, this 
work might never have been undertaken had Dibdin 
completed his edition of Ames and Herbert, then it is certainly 
a matter for congratulation that lack of encouragement com- 
pelled the great bibliographer to abandon his work before 
reaching his intended account of printing in Scotland. To 
say that it will doubtless from time to time receive various 
emendations and additions, is but to emphasise its value and 
permanent usefulness. In it is now gathered together, 
embodied with the authors’ own researches and special know- 
ledge, the scattered material which the workers of past years 
have accumulated ; and both for its account of the printers and 
for the careful record of the books which came from their 
presses, it must always remain the corner-stone, as it is the 
magnum opus, of Scottish bibliography. 

From this basis the study is now being continued by the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, which, since its founda- 
tion in 1890, has been quietly and unostentatiously doing ex- 
cellent work in its particular field of research, though its 
existence is probably hardly known outside the circle of 
seventy to which its membership is limited. The scope of this 
Society includes the whole range of the bibliographer’s hobby, 
but one of its chief objects is the collecting of materials ‘ with 
a view to the formation of a complete Scottish Bibliography,’ 
and its first volume of proceedings, which is just completed, 
contains, with other interesting articles, some noteworthy con- 
tributions to this scheme. Indeed, considering the value of 
these papers and the eminently practical aims of the society, 
one is inclined to question the wisdom of so strictly limiting 
the issue of its papers, which, from their nature, are calculated 
to be mainly ‘for the use of students,’ and not to be mere 
dilettante productions to delight the eye and tickle the palate 
of the literary connoisseur. Work like this, in addition to 
being locked up in the archives of the select seventy, should 
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at least find a place in our public libraries. In the meantime, 
however, it may serve good purpose to note the chief con- 
tents of this volume and the results which it records. 

That the interest of Scottish bibliography by no means 
commences only with the introduction of printing, is well in- 
stanced in one of the early papers in this volume, in which 
Mr. John Scott describes the Arithmetica of Jordanus Nemo- 
rarius, a curious work printed at Paris by Higman and Hopyl 
in 1496, and brings out the fact that in the printing of this 
book a Scotsman was concerned in the capacity of corrector 
of the press. The Latin colophon, as rendered by Mr. Scott, 
ends thus, ‘ And this same also does David Lauxius, a Briton 
of Edinburgh, as the assiduous supervisor of the press through- 
out from the original.’ As to who this David Lauxius was, 
very little is known, further than that he is afterwards found 
as schoolmaster at Arras. Various suggestions have been 
made as to what the vernacular for Lauxius may be, but none 
of them is conclusive. The interesting question connected 
with the subject is that which Mr. Scott has adopted as the 
sub-title of his paper, ‘ Is it the first book with the printing of 
which a Scotsman was concerned?’ For the present, this 
book holds that position, and David Lauxius, whatever may 
have been his patronymic, is that distinguished Scotsman. 

Apropos of this subject, a contributor to a recent number of 
Scottish Notes and Queries illustrates another aspect of this 
wider interest of Scottish bibliography, in the announcement 
of the discovery of two books by an Aberdeen author, James 
Ledelh (Liddell), which were printed at Paris about 1494, and 
which are therefore the earliest known printed books by a 
contemporary Scottish writer, this distinction having hitherto 
been accorded to the Exponabilia of John Major, published at 
Paris in 1503. The titles of these books, which are in the 
Advocates’ Library, are Tractatus conceptuum et signorum, and 
Ars obligatoria logicalis. The first was published by Dennis 
Roce and contains his device, and the other, though it bears 
no direct indication, was presumably also issued by him. 

Considering the close and friendly relationship that so long 
existed between Scotland and France, and that the Univer- 
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sity of Paris was the fountain-head of knowledge to which 
the majority of Scottish students directed their steps in the 
fifteenth century, it is not surprising that the pursuit of early 
Scottish bibliography should have led us to Paris for the first 
instance of a Scottish author appearing in print during his 
lifetime. There we have also discovered the first Scotsman 
who was directly concerned in the printing of a book; and in 
this city we may yet stay to find the first two books printed 
in the Scottish language. 

These books, The art of good lyvyng and good devng, and The 
kalendayr of shyppars, are described in a learned and interest- 
ing article by Mr. Gordon Duff, who considers that they were 
both issued by Antoine Verard of Paris, about 1503. Mr. Duff 
also concludes that both were the work of one man, and he 
evidently a Scotsman; with a touch of piquant humour he 
clinches this latter point with the unanswerable argument that 
‘Speaking of the Latin nation, and mentioning the kings of 
Europe, he puts the King of Scotland first.’ A facsimile of the 
Kalendayr, edited by Dr. Oskar Sommar, was published about | 
four years ago. 

An important addition to the scanty number of early Scot- 
tish books has been made in Mr. Duff’s discovery, in the Aber- 
deen University Library, of a fragment of a hitherto unknown 
black-letter Donatus. The paper in which Mr. Duff describes 
this treasure trove, includes a valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the beginnings of Scottish printing, in the iden- 
tification of the type used in Andrew Myllar’s two French 
books, to which we have already referred. No one is better 
qualified than Mr. Duff to speak with authority on early types, 
and the reasons he adduces for the identity of the types will 
be readily accepted as conclusive. This Donatus fragment, of 
which a facsimile is given in the volume, consists of one leaf 
only, and unfortunately contains no clue to the place or date 
of printing. As regards the type in which it is printed, Mr. 
Duff says, ‘The type, so far as I can make out, is the same as 
that used in the books printed for Myllar at Rouen, the only 
differentiating mark being the use of a peculiar open para- 
graph mark, which I have never seen in any other book.’ He 
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also says, ‘The tenth poetical tract in the Advocates’ volume 


may be in the same type ;’ and a comparison of the facsimile 
with the original tract, which we have since made, confirms this 
view, though the distinguishing feature of the open paragraph 
mark does not occur in the latter. The crude workmanship 
of the fragment, with its numerous errors and misprints, give 
it the appearance of having been an early effort of some newly 
established press, and not the more respectable production of 
an active printing centre such as one would expect in the case 
of a book printed abroad for the Scottish market. Appear- 
ances on the whole suggest for it a Scottish origin, but in the 
absence of more direct evidence, the question in the meantime 
remains open. 

Mr. J. P. Edmond contributes two papers. One of them, 
‘ Bibliographical Gleanings, 1890-93,’ consists of additions and 
corrections to the Annals of Scottish Printing, and is aptly 
introduced by the remark ‘ That there is no finality in biblio- 
graphy has become almost proverbial.’ Among the most 
notable ‘ additions’ in this list is ‘The Haill hundreth and 
F yftie Psalmes of Dauid, in Inglis meter, be Thomas Sterne- 
holde, with utheris diveris Poyetis, printed at Edinburgh by 
John Scot in 1567, which helps to bridge the gap in Scot’s 
press between 1562 and 1568. Of this book, only the title- 
page, found at the end of a copy of the Gude and Godlie Bal- 
lates, is known. This unique copy of the Ballates, which is 
now being reprinted by the Scottish Text Society, is further 
remarkable in that it concludes with the ‘baudie song, 
Welcum Fortoun,’ which Bassandyne was reprimanded by the 
Assembly in 1568 for having printed at ‘the end of the psalme 
booke.’ The title is wanting, but the character of the print- 
ing, and the occurrence of the psalm-book title-leaf at the 
end, lead to the conclusion that the book was printed by John 
Scot in 1567 or 1568, and probably at the charges of Thomas 
Bassandyne, so that the evidence would, as Mr. Edmond says, 
‘ warrant us in concluding that we have here an uncastrated 
copy of the very book which brought Bassandyne into 
trouble,’ and of which no copy has hitherto been known. The 
baudie song,—which has been the subject of much curiosity,— 
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though not exactly sacred in tone, will be found by some 
readers at least to be disappointingly decorous. Mr. Edmond’s 
other paper is an examination of the Inventories of Edinburgh 
Printers, 1577-1603, an interesting though rather unproductive 
field of research. 

One of the special lines of work aimed at by the Society is 
the history and bibliography of Scottish printers after 1600, 
in continuation of Messrs. Dickson and Edmond’s work. A 
commencement has very appropriately been made with mono- 
graphs on the first two Edinburgh printers of the seventeenth 
century, Thomas Finlason and Andro Hart, with hand-lists of 
their books. From the stoppage of Robert Charteris’s press in 
1610 until Wreittoun commenced about 1624, these two had 
a monopoly of printing in this country, and they form an 
interesting study together. They seem to have held in Edin- 
burgh somewhat the same relative position as Pynson and 
Wynkyn de Worde occupied in London a century earlier. 
Finlason, favoured by patronage and privilege, executed most 
of the official work of the time, and appears, as.was perhaps 
only to be expected, to have had the better equipped print- 
ing-office, or printing-house, as it was then called. On the 
other hand, Andro Hart enjoyed the more distinguished, 
though less profitable patronage, of scholars and literary men, 
and issued from his press many works which have taken a 
permanent place in Scottish literature. The only work of an 
official nature which seems to have fallen to him, was the 
appropriate task of printing the University theses, a long series 
of which bear his imprint and that of his successors. His 
productions, though not so opulent in typographic ornament 
nor in general so well executed as those of his more influential 
contemporary, often display a better taste, and this is especi- 
ally noticeable in the title-pages. 

Another Edinburgh printer has been dealt with in Mr. John 
S. Gibb’s paper on James Watson the younger, who, in the 
early part of last century did much to rescue Scottish printing 
from the low estate and villainous execution into which it had 
at that time fallen, and to whose History of the Art of Printing 
we have already referred. 
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In addition to his notice of Andro Hart, Mr. Cowan has con- 
tributed a paper on the bibliography of the Book of Common 
Order, or Knox’s Liturgy, as it is more generally though less 
correctly called. Of this book or the metrical psalter which 
it includes over fifty editions were issued between 1556, the 
year in which the first was printed at Geneva, and 1650, when 
this version of the metrical psalter was superseded by that 
still in use. 

A kindred subject is treated of in the notes on the biblio- 
graphy of Archbishop Laud's Prayer Book, by Bishop Dowden, 
who is enabled by his fortunate discovery of some cancelled 
leaves, to follow some of the vicissitudes through which this 
ill-fated book passed before its final issue in 1637. 

Mr. T. G. Law’s Bibliography of the Lives of Two Scottish 
Capuchins, John Forbes and George Leslie, elucidates a curious 
subject which has been obscured by many extraordinary errors 
—errors evidently destined to multiply with the growth of 
the literature of the subject, as may be seen in Mr. Cunning- 
ham Graham’s article on ‘Father Archangel of Scotland,’ 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century in 1893, and which, 
moreover, has since been republished as the title-article in a 
volume of essays, as though Mr. Law’s exposure—shall we call 
it?—of this entertaining misapprehension of facts, in a subse- 
quent number of the same Review, had never been penned. 

If any evidence were needed that the Society’s interest is 
not limited to Scottish matters it would be found in Mr. 
Gordon Duff’s notes on a unique edition of the Psalterium 
beate Marie Virginis, accompanied by an excellent facsimile of 
the. fragment in question which is in the Bodleian Library. 
This fragment consists of the first and last of the four leaves 
which originally comprised the little book, and is important 
from a liturgical point of view as being the only known por- 
tion of the book in existence. It contains also a bibliogra- 
phical puzzle in its colophon, which runs thus, ‘Imprynted at 
London in Flete aley. the xxi. daye of October by Symon 
Voter.’ Mr. Duff says, ‘This appears a perfectly clear state- 
ment of fact, but still it is hard to explain. Symon Voter can 
be no other than the Symon Votre or Vostre, the well known 
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Paris publisher of service books, and the most important of all 
the Paris booksellers of the early sixteenth century. But what 
was he doing in London—or was he ever in London at all? 
The probability is that he was never settled in London, for 
we can find his name in the colophons of Paris books almost 
without a break from the start to the finish of his career. On 
the other hand, it is not at all improbable that, publishing, as 
he did, many books intended solely for the English market, 
he would have a shop or an agent in London.’ This is fol- 
lowed by some very instructive general remarks ‘on the transfer 
of type and woodcuts from one printer to another during the 
sixteenth century. 

Among other subjects dealt with in this volume, and which 
can only be briefly referred to, are Mr. Gibb’s notes on 
William Ged and the invention of stereotyping; Mr. G. P. 
Johnston’s paper on the almost unknown book An Apology for 
Tales of Terror, which, printed by James Ballantyne at Kelso, 
in 1799, at the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott, is notable as 
being the maiden effort of the famous Ballantyne press; and, 
‘as a tangible memorial of the beginning of the life-long con- 
nection which associates for ever the name of James Ballan- 
tyne with that of Sir Walter Scott, possesses a deeply 
romantic interest.’ There is also a Bibliography of Scottish 
Popular Ballads in Manuscript, by Mr. Macmath, and an exten- 
sive Bibliography of Scottish Theatrical Literature, by Mr. 
James Cameron. 

The Society has just printed, as its second volume, an im- 
portant addition to our bibliographies of special subjects, 
being a list of the books relating to the history of Mary Queen 
of Scots printed before 1700, compiled by Mr. John Scott. 
This list,* which is elaborately annotated, extends to just upon 
three hundred numbers, and is an attempt to deal with a vast 
subject such as could only be made by prolonged research and 
in connection with the unique opportunity which Mr. Scott’s 
unrivalled collection of the literature of this subject affords. 

One of the? great obstacles in the way of the bibliographer 
who is pursuing the systematic study of early books is the in- 
convenience ‘and difficulty of gaining access to the originals, 
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owing to their being scattered in various libraries ; and though 
to this same cause there is the still greater difficulty, often im- 
possibility, of bringing them together for comparison. This 
obstacle, in the case of the fifteenth century English books, 
has now been in a great measure removed by the issue of Mr. 
Gordon Duff’s long promised Facsimiles, which, in a series of 
forty beautiful collotype plates, gives specimens of every type 
used in England during the fifteenth century, together with 
the devices of the printers and one or two continental types 
necessary for comparison. The notes on the printers and their 
types which accompany the facsimiles, bring up to date the 
knowledge of the subject, and give in a concise form all that 
is necessary for the use of the plates. The table of the types 
shewing the periods during which they were used is a particu- 
larly useful feature and forms practically a key to the typo- 
graphic history of the period. It is interesting to note that 
the letterpress has been printed with types cast from matrices 
given to the University of Oxford by Bishop Fell before 
1687, but it may be presumed that these types have been 
nsed more as a curiosity than for their intrinsic beauty. 
The impression produced by an examination of these fac- 
similes is surprise at the amount and variety, and sometimes 
even excellence, of fifteenth century English printing. This 
work, by providing for the first time a series of reliable fac- 
similes for comparison and reference, should greatly facilitate 
the systematic study of the productions of the first English 
printers, and it now places English bibliographers on an equal 
footing with their continental confreres, for whom a similar 
service has been rendered in the works of Holtrop, Thierry- 
Poux and Burger. 

It is satisfactory to know that there is a prospect of the 
same facilities being afforded to Scottish students, a scheme 
having been formulated by the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society for the production of a series of facsimiles of early 
Scottish printing, commencing with Myllar’s French books 
and coming down to 1640. This latter is the date chosen 
by common consent as a convenient limit for lists of early 
books, as it stops just short of the torrent of pamphlets— 
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declarations, challenges, replies, counter-replies, refutations, 
and answers—which poured forth from the presses of the 
country at the time of the Civil War, and which may well be 
left to a future generation of bibliographers to reduce to order. 

Such a work as this, if well carried out on the ample scale 
which the Society apparently contemplates, would form a 
valuable illustration of the course of printing in Scotland, and 
would also serve to elucidate many doubtful points in regard 
to particular books. Not only would it give students an 
opportunity of studying the typography of our earliest books, 
too many of which alas! exist but in unique copies, but it 
would also clearly demonstrate the close connection which, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards, existed 
between the various presses, and show their continuity. For 
until a late period, all the type used in this country had to be 
brought from abroad, and so in Scotland, to a greater extert 
perhaps than in any other country, we find the materials 
handed down from one printer to another; and both type and 
ornaments, and even devices, can often be traced through 
several presses, sometimes lying perdu for a generation or so, 
then perhaps unearthed by a new owner, pressed into service 
again. It would show, for instance, that the cut of the royal 
arms with which Bassandyne embellished the title-page of his 
famous Bible in 1576, eventually came, together with other 
materials, into the hands of Finlason, who used it for the 
Regiam Majestatem in 1609. John Ross’ devices would be 
seen in books of Henry Charteris and Waldegrave, and then 
to drop out of use, until the smaller one, probably the same 
block, re-appears in 1638 above the imprint of George Ander- 
son, having in the interval presumably been in the successive 
possession of Finlason and Robert Young. It might also lead 
to the conjecture that Hart was influenced in deciding in 1610 
to commence the printing as well as the selling of books, by 
the opportunity which then occurred of acquiring the plant of 
the outlawed Robert Charteris. And yet again, it would show 
that Young, on closing his Edinburgh office in 1637, after the 
printing of Laud’s Prayer Book, did not transfer his plant to 
London, but disposed of it in Edinburgh, and on his return 
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with Evan Tyler in 1641, re-commenced with an entirely new 
stock of type. 

Bibliography is now sufficiently recognised as something more 
than a mere harmless mania, and its value is so well appreciated by 
students of history and literature, that it would be superfluous to 
insist on the importance and desirability of such a work as the 
compilation of ‘a complete Scottish bibliography,’ though the 
actual accomplishment of this can hardly be looked for in the im- 
mediate future. Indeed, in the absence of an official basis and 
centre of work such as a National Library would afford, it is not 
easy to see how a scheme could be devised for undertaking the 
work in the comprehensive and systematic way that would be 
indispensable to its satisfactory conclusion. In the meantime the 
accumulation of materials is going steadily forward, and 
there is yet much that can be done in the way of preparation, 
especially in regard to the books by Scotsmen printed abroad, 
and the books printed abroad for sale in Scotland, both before the 
setting up of Chepman and Myllar’s press in the Southgait and 
during the century that followed. The recording of existing 
books is also far from completed, and the recent finds of the 
Aberdeen Donatus and the Rathen MS. are examples of the 
treasures that may yet be brought to light; and we still wait 
for printed catalogues of some of our libraries, notably those of 
Edinburgh University and the Hunterian Museum. 

In referring to the absence of a National Library in Scotland 
we do not overlook or undervalue the many excellent libraries 
that already exist, and to all of which for the facilities they most 
generously afford, students must be very grateful. But as they 
each have their own particular sphere of work and consequent 
claims, it cannot be expected of any of them to discharge those 
functions of a National Library which can only be fulfilled by a 
properly endowed institution, devoted to that object and unen- 
cumbered by such limitations. It would perhaps be vain to expect 
that grant for the establishment of a Scottish National Library 
will ever find a place in the national budget, but it may not be 
so futile to hope that in the near future this object may happily 
commend itself to some munificent and patriotic Scotsman as a 
worthy scheme with which to identify and perpetuate his name. 


Harry G. ALDIS. 
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ArT. VI—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


(1). History of Egypt, by W. M. Fuinpers Petriz, London. 
1895. 


(2). Cory’s Ancient Fragments, Edition 1876. 


(3). Proceedings of the Biblical Archeological Society. London. 
1896. 


(4). Contemporary Review. May, 1896. 


INCE the time when Sir George Cornewall Lewis exposed 
the arbitrary character of Bunsen’s work on Egyptian 
History, much has been learned by scholars as to the Egyptian 
language, and as to the interpretation of hieroglyphic records, 
but the historical results—with one interesting exception, to 
be noticed later—have been disappointing, and little has been 
added since the publication of Brugsch’s History of Egypt. 
The antiquities of Egypt excite popular imagination, through 
the pictorial representations of ancient life in the Delta, which 
are constantly discovered, but the inscriptions are mainly of 
a religious character, and repeat with increasing monotony 
extracts from the Book of the Dead, or mysterious invocations 
of the gods, which cast little light on the civil history of the 
earlier ages. Valuable as are the remains of the Ptolemaic 
Age, or of the Roman period, or the Greek papyri, which have 
of late been recovered, our knowledge of the earlier dynasties 
is still confined to the names of kings, or to mythical legends 
connected with their reigns ; and before the time of the great 
Theban or 18th Dynasty, little that can be called history 
exists. For about three centuries Egypt was a conquering 
empire, which extended its frontiers to Asia Minor and Assyria 
—from 1600 to 1300 B.o.—but both before and after that 
period the power of its kings was copfined to their own land, 
or to the regions of the Soudan on the Upper Nile. 
When, therefore, in popular works on Egyptian history the 
chronology of the 18th and 19th Dynasties is represented as 
being fixed within a margin of ten years, and when confident 
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calculations of the age of Menes are put forward as the results 
of special study, it is still necessary to enquire carefully into 
the data on which such statements are made, and to ask 
whether the opinions of Bunsen, which still influence the later 
writers, have really been confirmed by recent discoveries. In 
many text-books the theories of a ‘heretic king’ (Khu-en- 
Aten), and of a ‘Pharaoh of the Exodus’ (Mineptah), are set 
forth as though they were accepted facts based on monumen- 
tal statements, while differences of more than a century 
respecting the reign of the latter monarch are ignored, as if 
the chronology depended on accurate and contemporary 
statements of date. Quite recently the latter theory has 
received a rude shock through the discovery of a text 
relating to Mineptah’s reign, yet attempts are made to save 
the situation by explaining away the monumental evidence, 
which seems to contradict the prejudiced or ignorant views of 
Manetho, on whose unreliable and late evidence Egyptologists 
are still wont to rely. 

And first, as regards Chronology, it is necessary clearly to 
understand what sources of information exist, and what is the 
real character of each. Manetho was a priest who lived in 
the 3rd century B.C., and who had apparently access to earlier 
Egyptian chronicles or lists of kings. His work has perished, 
and is only known to us in part, through the quotations by 
Josephus—who had a poor opinion of his veracity—and of 
later Christian writers. He endeavoured to calculate the 
length of time during which thirty-one Egyptian dynasties 
ruled, between Menes and the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great ; but whether he regarded these dynasties as suc- 
cessive, and as representing kings who ruled over the whole 
country, is at first not clear from these lists. The sum total 
represents a period of about 5400 years, which would place 
Menes about 5700 B.c. Lepsius, however, gives the era of this 
founder as 3892, and Professor Flinders Petrie as 4777 B.c.—a 
difference as great as that which separates Queen Victoria from 
Alfred. When we examine the text of Manetho, as it has 
come down to us through the hands of copyists, we find that 
in several cases the sum of the details of reigns does not agree 
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with the calculation of the total given, and an element of 
uncertainty is thus introduced independent of any opinion as 
to the credibility of the author, as will be seen below— 
Sum of details. Total stated. 

1st Dynasty, - 263 253 

4th ,, 284 274 

ee 218 244 

14th __,, 184 484 

18th, 259 263 

22nd, 116 120 


Totals, 1324 1638 


SK — 


Thus in the period preceding Shishak, the contemporary of 
Rehoboam, the details and the totals vary by about 300 years. 
To form an opinion as to the accuracy of Manetho it is first 
necessary to compare his statements as to the latest period, 
when dates can be fixed by independent means; and here it 
will be found that the result is equally unsatisfactory. Shis- 
hak according to Dr. Brugsch acceded about 966 B.c., and 
Tirhakah last of the 25th dynasty died in 664 B.c., but the total 
given by Manetho for this period of 302 years is only 251 
years, according to the details, or 255 years according to the 
totals for each dynasty. From Tirhakah to Alexander, or 
from 664 B.C. to 333 B.c., was a period of 331 years. Manetho 
makes it 381 years by the details, and 377 years by the totals, 
or more than half a century too long: Necho II. began to 
reign according to him about 316 years before Alexander ; but 
as he attacked Assyria in about 609 B.c., the true interval was 
266 years. The Persian dynasties (27th and 31st) had, accord- 
ing to Manetho, a total duration of 164 years by the details, or 
160 by the totals. The interval between Cambyses (527 B.C.) 
and Alexander (333 B.C.) was, however, 194 years, so that in no 
case can these later statements by Manetho be considered re- 
liable within half a century, as they at present stand. 

The chronology of the great 18th and 19th dynasties is 
asserted to be fixed within a limit of less than ten years, though 
Dr. Petrie differs from Dr. Brugsch by more than a century as 
to the period to which they are to be assigned. When we 
come to examine his dates we find that he relies almost entirely 
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on Manetho, deserting him, however, in one or two cases. 
Manetho gives names for 13 (or 14) Kings and Queens of the 
18th dynasty, supposed to coincide with 14 names monument- 
ally known. But Dr. Brugsch states that monuments exist 
belonging to the 39th year of Thothmes III., whereas Dr. 
Petrie gives only 32 years to this king, while Amenophis III. 
is monumentally known to have reigned at least 36 years, Dr. 
Petrie giving only 31 for this reign. Hence the former autho- 
rity makes the dynasty to have endured 300 years, while Dr. 
Petrie gives only 259 years for the total. It is difficult to see 
how, even in detail, this chronology can be regarded as certain 
within ten years. In the 19th dynasty—as in the 18th— 
Manetho claims great exactitude, since he gives the number of 
months as well as of years that each king ruled. But he omits 
the reign of Seti 1, which, according to Dr. Petrie, lasted 51 
years. From Rameses I. to the death of Amenophis (supposed 
to be Mineptah) was a total of 87 years, according to Manetho, 
but the actual period seems to have been at least a century. 
When we turn to consider the light thrown on the question 
by the lists preserved in papyri or on monuments, the results 
are equally unsatisfactory; and the attempts to settle certain 
years by astronomical considerations also lead to discordant 
conclusions. There is no list of Egyptian kings older than the 
time of the 19th dynasty, and we may well doubt if, at that 
period, there existed any certain information as to the chrono- 
logy of the earlier dynasties 15 to 20 centuries before that 
time. We have three sources of information—the Turin Papy- 
rus, which exists only in tatters, but which claims to give 
exact information even to the number of months and days of 
each reign: the Abydos tablet, which gives 65 names of kings 
to Ahmes of the 18th dynasty from Menes, but which gives no 
dates: and the Sakkarah list, which also disagrees with the 
two preceding. In the Abydos list the 18th dynasty immedi- 
ately follows the 12th, and the intervening lists of Manetho are 
omitted, as though representing contemporary local monarchs 
who did not reign at Memphis or Thebes. Of these the 13th 
was Theban according to Manetho, but the rest were ap- 
parently kings of the Delta, including the foreign Hyksos. 
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Manetho differs greatly in the lengths of the reigns of early 
kings when compared with the Turin Papyrus, as the following 
instances show :— 

4th Dynasty, Suphis, - 66 years, Manetho, 6 years, Turin Papyrus. 

5th es Mencheres, 63 _,, ate a ee a 

6th i Tatkheres, 44 ,, se ee ae a 
The first six dynasties ruled for 1487 years according to 
Manetho, or for 755 years according to the Turin Papyrus. 
The 12th dynasty lasted 159 years according to the later priest, 
but 213 according to the Turin Papyrus. As to the period 
between the 6th and 12th dynasties (given by Manetho as 783 
years) it included in his belief 71 kings, while the Turin Papy- 
rus enumerates 30, and the Abydos tablet only 18 kings. It 
is evident that the confusion between the various sources is so 
great as to leave the date of Menes entirely a matter of con- 
jecture within some 2000 years at least. From Egyptian 
. gources we can, properly speaking, derive no history before the 
rise of the 18th dynasty, when astronomical statements and 
regnal years are found in contemporary records; and even 
these have led to conclusions differing by more than a century. 

It might have been hoped that astronomical calculations 
would lead to greater certainty. The double date on the 
Rosetta stone gives us the incidence of the Egyptian year in 
the time of the Ptolemies. The year consisted of 12 months 
of 30 days with 5 odd days added, and consequently lost about 
a quarter day yearly as compared with the solar year. Its 
cycle was 1509 years, and we have three ancient statements 
as to the heliacal rising of Sirius in connection with Egyptian 
months. 

In the reign of Thothmes ITI. Sirius rose on 28th Epiphi. 
», 9th year of Amenophis I. ,, 9 Mh ,, 
» 2nd ,, Mineptah id = 29th Thoth. 

The cycle of Sirius requires a further correction, being one of 
1440°5 years, and it is doubtful whether the true heliacal rising 
could be observed correctly in these early times within several 
days. 

As a basis for this calculation Dr. Petrie accepts the state- 
ment of Censorinus that a century before his time (239 A.D.) 
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Sirius rose heliacally on the 1st Thoth. He thence calculates 
the accession of Amenophis I. as occurring in 1562 B.c.; but 
even then, having failed to observe the correction for the 
proper motion of Sirius, he is 30 years too early. On the same 
data Mineptah would have acceded in 1190 Bo. There are, 
however, other statements which have been set aside in rely- 
ing on this single observation of Censorinus—which may or 
may not heave been correct. According to the decree of 
Canopus the rising of Sirius advanced one day in four years, 
which shews us that the calculations were rough, and did not 
distinguish the lengths of the Solar and Sidereal years. 
Clement of Alexandria states that the Crucifixion (15th Nisan) 
occurred on the 15th of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, 
which does not agree with the statement of Censorinus, but 
does agree with the calculation of Dr. Brugsch as to the inci- 
dence of the vague year, which would make Sirius rise on the 
20th July in the reign of Thothmes III., and thus give a date 
for bis accession about 1600 B.c. According to Dr. Petrie he 
acceded in 1481 B.0., and when this calculation is corrected by 
the cycle of Sirius the date is brought down to 1456 B.0., or 
nearly a century and a half later than the date supposed by 
Dr. Brugsch to be astronomically determined.* 

In the presence of such discordance, even when astronomical 
data exist, it may be asked whether any means of fixing the 
great Conquering Age of the Pharaohs is to be found. Manetho 
is an unsatisfactory guide, and even the monuments disagree 
as to the number of kings forming the earlier dynasties, while 
some of their statements, which give reigns of 80 years dura- 
tion, appear to be very doubtful historically. In early and 
troubled times an average reign of 8 or 10 years would be 





* Corrections of the Egyptian calendar may very probably have been 
made, at various times, during the period of 3000 to 4000 years supposed 
to have preceded the Christian era. The addition of 5 days to the lunar 
year of 12 months would itself seem to shew that an alteration was made, 
at some unknown period, to convert a lunar year (such as all early races 
used) to one more nearly approaching the solar year. Such changes are 
disregarded by those who calculate back to the early ages as if the year 
were unchanged throughout. 

XXIX. 9 
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probable—as in the case of the earlier Babylonian kings—and 
though some of the monarchs of the 18th and 19th dynasties 
had very long reigns, the Turin Papyrus gives very short 
averages in other cases, For seven kings of the 4th dynasty 
the average, according to this document, was only 16 years, 
and for the 13th dynasty the average is but 7 years. If we 
took an average of 15 years for the 65 kings of the Tablet of 
Abydos, the date of Menes would be brought down to about 
2700 B.c., but actual calculations as to this early age are at 
present quite impossible. 

We have, however, some means, outside Egyptian history, 
of checking the chronology, and of determining whether the 
calculations of Brugsch are more probable than those of 
Mahler, which Dr. Petrie has adopted in their uncorrected 
condition. We possess a valuable list of Babylonian kings, 
going back to 2300 B.c., which, whatever may be thought of 
its accuracy and reliability, is at least much more perfect than 
any Egyptian list, and contains no such incredible statements 
as those regarding the early Egyptian reigns. According to 
this tablet Burnaburias was king of Babylon about 1430 B.c. ; 
and the Tell el Amarna tablets prove to us that this king was 
a contemporary of Amenophis IV. of Egypt, to whom he wrote. 
This date is much more in accord with Dr. Brugsch’s calcula- 
tion of the reign of Amenophis IV. than it is with Mahler’s 
corrected date, which would place his accession as late as 
1360 B.c. In this, as in so many other cases, the latest view 
does not therefore appear to be the best considered or most 
reliable. 

It is not only, however, in chronology that Egyptologists 
still feel the influence of Bunsen, and still state as facts con- 
clusions which are open to criticism. Two popular beliefs 
concerning Amenophis IV. (Khu-en-Aten) and Mineptah (or 
Merenptah) may be mentioned, as illustrations of theories 
which are not in accord with monumental data. The first of 
these monarchs is commonly called the ‘ heretic king,’ and the 
latter is known as the ‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus.’ In both cases 
the theory is traced back to Bunsen, but in neither is there 
any solid ground for its acceptance. 
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Bunsen believed that Khu-en-Aten, or Amenophis IV., de- 
stroyed the images of the god Amen, and introduced a new 
worship of Aten, or the ‘Sun-disk,’ into Egypt, under the influ- 
ence of a foreign wife or mother. The theory bas been ex- 
panded into an account of the reign of this king, which cannot 
but be regarded as an instance of antiquarian imagination. It 
is true that we now know that Amenophis IV. married an 
Armenian princess, Tadukhepa, daughter of King Dusratta of 
Matiene, and that his mother, Teie, was also apparently re- 
lated to Dusratta. An extant tablet also proves that about 
this period Babylonian mythical tales (such as the legend of 
Tammuz and Istar) were brought from Asia to Egypt. A 
letter from Amenophis III, to the King of Babylon also shews 
that several earlier marriage alliances between Egypt and 
Babylon had taken place. But, on the other hand, we have 
no monumental notice of any religious revolution in Egypt 
during this reign, and King Dusratta writes, on his tablets, to 
Amenophis IV., as well as to Amenophis IIL, as to a wor- 
shipper of the famous Egyptian god Amen. The term aten, 
for the disk or orb of the sun, was not newly introduced into 
Egypt by Khu-en-Aten, for it occurs in the 64th chapter of 
the Book of the Dead, which is traced back as early as the 
11th dynasty. Amenophis IV. also quotes on his inscriptions 
the Book of the Dead, which was the orthodox ritual of Egypt; 
and, although a knowledge of Asiatic religion certainly existed 
in Egypt in the time of the 18th dynasty, there is as yet no 
sound reason to describe Amenophis IV. as a heretic, who re- 
tired to a new capital at Tell el Amarna, and was finally mur- 
dered in an insurrection fomented by priests of Amen. The 
seals of Thothmes IV. and Amenophis III. have been found at 
Tell el Amarna, with letters addressed to these earlier 
monarchs, and stored in their library. The theory of the ‘heretic 
king’ should therefore not be regarded as monumentally 
proven, until it can be made certain that by order of Khu-en- 
Aten the statues of Amen were defaced, which appears at 
present to be very doubtful. 

The question of the ‘Pharaoh of the.Exodus’ is one of more 
general interest, but not only does it not rest on monumental 
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evidence, but it is even refuted, in all probability, by the latest 
monumental discovery. According to this theory the Exodus 
would take place as late as 1190 B.o. if we accepted Mahler’s 
dates corrected. The ordinary understanding of the Old 
Testament chronology would place it approximately in 1520 
B.C., or in the reign of Thothmes IV., who drove out the 
‘Syrian Shepherds,’ if we accept the chronology of Brugsch ; 
the Conquest of Palestine thus coinciding with the later years 
of the reign of Amenophis III. Bunsen’s theory rested not on 
any monumental statement, for until quite lately no mention 
of Israel had been found in any Egyptian text, but it rested 
on two statements of Manetho, which he accepted in prefer- 
ence to any found in the Bible. 

Josephus has preserved two statements by Manetho, which 
he himself considers to be unreliable. According to the first 
of these (Contra Apion, I. 15), a certain Thothmes (supposed 
to be really Ahmes, the founder of the 18th dynasty) ruled in 
Egypt after the ‘ Shepherds’ (or Hyksos) had been driven out 
of the country to Jerusalem. According to the second pas- 
sage (Contra Apion, I. 26), the Jews, suffering from leprosy, 
were driven out to Jerusalem either by an Amenophis or by a 
Thothmes; and an Amenophis is mentioned as succeeding 
Rameses II. (by mistake as the theory supposes for Mineptah) 
who first made this leprous people work in his quarries, and 
then exiled them and their leader Osarsiph. Josephus rightly 
calls this Amenophis, a ‘fictitious king,’ since the name be- 
longs not to the 19th but to the 18th royal family of Egypt. 
It is possible that Manetho meant to refer to Mineptah, but it 
is equally possible that some confusion existed, either in the 
document copied by Josephus or in his understanding of the 
same, and that the libellous account of the Hebrew exodus 
was referred to the earlier time of Thothmes IV. and Ameno- 
phis III. We must otherwise distinguish two events—the 
Exodus of Shepherds under Ahmes or Thothmes, and the 
Leper Exodus under Mineptah. Manetho is so late and so 


untrustworthy an authority that we might well decline to 


accept his statements against the authority of Josephus, even 
if they could be brought into accord with Biblical data; but 
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when it is observed that he does not really mention Mineptah 
as the ‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus,’ and that the records of that 
monarch now speak of Israel as living in Palestine during his 
own reign, we may well wonder that Egyptian scholars should 
still try to maintain so discredited an opinion. 

Dr. Flinders Petrie has recently published, in the Contem- 
porary Review, an inscription of the reign of Mineptah, which 
is one of the few historic texts of the period, and perhaps the 
most interesting yet found. It refers to Mineptah’s attempt to 
recover the dominions of Rameses II. in Palestine, after the 
defeat of the great invasion of the Delta by Libyans and 
Asiatics, which occurred early in his reign. The translation 
is as follows :— 

‘Year 5 month of Epiphi, 3rd day . . . Merenptah 
; the sun has come clearing the storm that was over 
Kemt (or Egypt). . . . Eternal fear is in the hearts of the 
Mashawasha (or Maxyes of N. Africa). He who has caused 
the Lebu (Libyan) people to retreat when it invaded Egypt, 
and there was great terror in the hearts of the land of Egypt 

the Tahenna (in N. Africa) have been burned up in a 
year. -Sutekh has turned his back on their chief. Vanquished 
are the Tahennu: the Khita (Hittites) are quieted. Ravaged 
is Pa Kanana (a place near Tyre) with all violence. Taken 
is Askadni (perhaps an error for Ascalon): seized is Kazmel. 
Yenu (Janoah) of the Amu (or Asiatics) is made as though it 
had not existed. The people of Isiraal (Israel) is spoiled : it 
hath no seed. Ruten (Syria) has become as widows of the 
land of Egypt. All lands together are at peace. Every one 
that was a marauder hath been subdued by King Merenptah 
(Mineptah) who gives life like the sun every day.’ 

This text, in the usual boastful style employed both by the 
Pharaohs and by the kings of Assyria, clearly refers to a raid 
along the sea-coast of Palestine, to the Hittite country north 
of Tyre. It has been suggested that for Israel, Jezreel should 
be understood ; but to say nothing of the difference of spell- 
ing, it is probable that if the town of Jezreel was intended, 
the sign for ‘city, and not that for ‘people,’ would precede 
the name. It would seem clear (as Dr. Petrie also believes) 
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that we have here an account of an attack by Mineptah on 
Israel in Palestine itself, when the harvest was destroyed and 
the people left ‘ without seed.’ This scarcely can be recon- 
ciled with the idea that Mineptah expelled Israel from Egypt, 
since the preceding years of his reign had been occupied 
by a fierce struggle against invasion in Egypt itself, of 
which we have another monumental account. If, as we 
should conclude from independent considerations, the 
Hebrew conquest of Palestine occurred nearly 200 years 
before Mineptah’s accession, there is no difficulty in account- 
ing for their presence there in his time as an agricul- 
tural people. It is true that we have no notice in the 
Old Testament of such Egyptian attacks after Joshua’s con- 
quest, but we have only a very fragmentary history of the 
centuries which followed in the Book of Judges, and this work 
is devoted rather to the victories of Israel than to any detailed 
account of defeats. It is only by a passing allusion that we 
learn that still later, in Solomon’s time, the Egyptians occupied 
the Philistine plain, even as far as Gezer at the foot of the 
Jerusalem hills (1 Kings, ix. 16). 

Yet Dr. Petrie and other writers appear very unwilling to 
accept the evidence of this new monument, as refuting the 
usual and time honoured understanding of the passages in 
Manetho which have been thought to refer to Mineptah as the 
‘Pharaoh of the Exodus.’ He suggests that either some 
Israelites never went down into Egypt, or that perhaps some 
had gone back to Palestine before the time of the general 
exodus. It is unnecessary to say that neither statement is 
countenanced by the only account which we possess of the 
Hebrew history. All Jacob’s family went down to Egypt, and 
none are said to have returned to Palestine before the time of 
Joshua.* The explanation so proposed seems to resolve itself 





* The passage (1 Chr., vii., 21), referring to a raid on Gath by Ephrai- 
mites may preserve the account of an early expedition from Egypt which 
was defeated. Dr. Petrie’s attempt to reduce the period of the Judges to 
about 150 years (Proc. Bib. Arch. Society, Dec. 1, 1896), ignores three 
statements in the Bible (Judges, xi., 26 ; 1 Kings, vi., 1; Acts, xiii., 19- 
21). 
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into a suggestion that one exodus took place to account for 
the monumental notice, and a second exodus apparently to 
save the credit of Manetho, if indeed he means Mineptah when 
he writes Amenophis. 

Such criticisms are not intended to detract from the value 
of Egyptian research, or of the highly valuable discoveries 
made by Dr. Petrie, which have cast so much light on the 
‘ early social condition of the Ancient Empire. But it is neces- 
sary to distinguish contemporary monumental evidence from 
the corrupted and very late writings of Manetho, as they come 
to us second-hand through other writers. It is necessary to 
deny the claims of accuracy which are put forward for 
Egyptian chronology, as studied without reference to the 
contemporary history in other lands and in other literatures. 
It is equally necessary to receive with caution statements, even 
when the original papyrus or tablet has survived, which refers 
to events occurring ten or twenty centuries before. The desire 
for finality, which is so common a human weakness, leads 
popular writers to accept the latest views and calculations of 
specialists almost as dogmas, unless they are made aware by 
their authority that grave doubts and perplexities exist; and 
even if these are not concealed the public very often adheres 
to an idea once promulgated for many years after it has been 
discredited by further discovery. It is the duty of a critic to 
warn the general reader of the true state of knowledge in such 
cases, and of the specialist to avoid writing with over certi- 
tude, on matters which can perhaps never be determined with 
historic accuracy. 

C. R. CoNnDER. 
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Art. VII—AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. 


An Editor's Retrospect ; Fifty Years of Newspaper Work. By 
CHARLES A. CooPpER, Editor of the Scotsman. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


ALF a century is a long period in a man’s life. To the 
Editor of a great daily newspaper, who lives and works 
at high pressure, whose to-morrow begins almost before his 
to-day is ended, and upon whom the present presses with such 
insistance that he has barely time to reflect upon it, and still 
less upon the past, its fifty years may pass and accumulate 
insensibly ; but to ordinary mortals who are not editors of 
newspapers, great or otherwise, they often pass heavily and 
wearily, accumulating slowly, and registering themselves with 
clear notes of division, which make the numbering of them 
easy, if not at times exceedingly impressive. And even an 
editor like the one supposed, when he sits down with pen in 
hand to note his impressions of the men he has known, or of the 
incidents he has witnessed or taken part in, can scarcely fail, 
as one by one they recur to his memory and imagination, to be 
struck with the fact, that the fifty years which are reproduc- 
ing themselves before his mind, form the main part of his life, 
and contain pretty nearly all that he is intended to do. 

A retrospect of so long a period is not always or altogether 
cheerful to him who makes it. There is almost invariably, if 
not inevitably, a more or less perceptible undertone of sadness 
in it. When one makes the retrospect of so long a series of 
years, the buoyancy and hopefulness of youth are gone; life 
and the world have taken upon them a ‘sober colouring’; 
with the thought of the things done there occurs the thought 
of the things that have not been done; the record of the 
accomplished is written, but the record of the unaccomplished, 
of what was planned but never finished, and, it may be, never 
attempted, though planned and cherished with the utmost 
care and anxiety—the record of this, which, if not the greatest, 
is often the most impressive part of a human life, is left 
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unwritten, perhaps with a sigh. For, after all, notwith- 
standing our philosophies and philosophy of life, and in spite 
of the light which memory and experience throw upon it, 
human life, solemn and impressive and much studied as it 
is, is a queer and perplexing thing, as pregnant with awe- 
inspiring questions, as enigmatical and as full of disappoint- 
ments and surprises now as ever. Men aim at one thing and 
often do another they had never the remotest intention of 
doing. While they are planning, and apparently working at 
their plans, a great power silently steps in upon them from 
behind, quietly sets aside their plans, and secretly turns their 
endeavours to the fulfilment of plans of its own. Circum- 
stances, the things men meet with in life, amid which they 
have to shape their course, and out of which they have to 
obtain the materials with which to build, are not those tract- 
able, or easily controlled things which those who talk 
about man being the ‘arbiter of his own destiny, or the 
‘master of circumstances, would lead one to suppose. They 
are often far from tractable and far from controllable. As a 
rule they are strong and inexorable, armed with power to 
prevent the accomplishment of the brightest ideals, and often 
to shatter them to pieces. There are brilliant exceptions, or 
what seem to be such, but for the most part men are the 
children of circumstances. In the majority of instances, life 
is a series of disappointments and surprises. The retrospect 
of it is rarely, and in all particulars never, what it was 
intended or desired to be. Dr. John More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, used to say, ‘There is something about us that 
knows much better what we would be after than we do 
ourselves.’ But there is more truth in the hackneyed saying: 
‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 

It is better, perhaps, that it should be so. 

In Mr. Cooper’s Retrospect, it is possible here and there to 
catch something of this undertone of sadness; but whether it 
is attributable to any of the causes we have alluded to, it'is 
not for us to say. His pages, however, are always bright and 
lively, and if the notes of this undertone are here and there 
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perceptible, the tone which prevails upon them is, as it was 
almost bound to be, of an entirely different nature. As 
unfolded in the Retrospect, his life has been one of almost 
unvaried success, and the position he has attained is one of 
which any editor may be proud. Whether he has acted 
wisely in printing and publishing his ‘ Retrospect,’ is a ques- 
tion we do not care to examine, and still less to pronounce 
upon. Some may be disposed to think that he has made a 
mistake, and to argue that the publication of reminiscences of 
the kind he has written ought always to be posthumous, or at 
anyrate that they ought not to have been issued while he is 
actively engaged in the direction of the paper about which 
he has so much to say. In a recent issue, indeed, the 
London Times has taken him to task, and pointed to his 
Retrospect as a violation of journalistic and social propriety. 
‘It is pessimi exempli, we are told, ‘ that an editor should thus 
take the public into his confidence on matters intimately con- 
nected with his office which have come to his knowledge 
solely in his capacity as editor, that he should reveal to the 
world—we will not say the secrets of the journal he 
conducts—but the record of its inner workings, and details 
of the methods in which it has been conducted. These 
are matters upon which an editor’s lips should be sealed, 
of which, at all events, during his lifetime, above all 
during his tenure of office, no disclosure should be made, — 
We cannot but think that Mr. Cooper would have done well 
to reflect upon this view before he wrote as he has done of 
his relations with various high-placed personages. . . . The 
Scotsman has long been honourably distinguished for its stead- 
fast adherence to the higher ethics and better traditions of the 
Press; and we cannot but regret that a book by its editor 
should be in any degree marred by signs of a want of reticence 
and dignity which is usually associated with the “New Jour- 
nalism.”’ The Times is no doubt an authority on a matter of 
this kind ; perhaps we should say it is the principal authority ; 
but whether the Editor of the Times or the Editor of the 
Scotsman is right it is not for us to inquire. We should 
imagine, however, that there can be little doubt on which 
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side the public will be found. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
possessed by an intense curiosity to penetrate into every edi- 
torial sanctum, not excepting that of the Times, in order 
to dissipate the obscurity or mystery in which editors are sup- 
posed, or manage, to exist. Whether this desire ought, or 
ought not, to be encouraged, we do not say. There, however, 
is the fact. Mr. Cooper has not said all he might say; 
but by saying what he has, he has lifted the edge of the 
veil and shown what an editor's duties and temptations 
are, in what way his duties are often discharged, how they 
have been discharged in the office of the Scotsman, and not a 
few of the details as to the way in which, under its successive 
editors and managers, the Scotsman has attained its present 
position. To the public, with its desire for information 
on these and kindred topics, all this cannot fail to be in- 
tensely interesting as well as instructive. Whether the revela- 
tions it involves will prove in any way injurious to the posi- 
tion of the Scotsman is a question for the Proprietors. Mr. 
Cooper, we have no doubt, has already carefully considered 
it. If we might venture an opinion upon it, it would be that 
the effect will be the opposite. There is probably but one 
direction in which what Mr. Cooper has written can be said to 
be calculated to act with an injurious effect, and that is, in the 
direction of flying political kites—a direction in which, if the 
injury inflicted tend to discourage the practice, the result may 
be a great public good. 

Fifty years in the history of newspapers carry us back to 
the days of the old wooden press. Most of the newspapers 
then were weeklies. Their offices were a kind of sleepy hol- 
lows. There was little to do, and that little was done 
leisurely. Railways were few. The electric telegraph had 
not been invented. The post brought the latest news long 
before the offices were closed for the day. Editors were 
then gentlemen of leisure. Some of them were men of good 
standing, and vigorous writers. Others of them, whatever 
their abilities, were given to much eating and to much drink- 
ing, and were often put to strange shifts to furnish the 
requisite copy. Mr. Cooper tells us that one editor of his ac- 
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quaintance, in those peaceful and slumberous days, printed an 
article, word for word, from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal as 
his leader without a single word of acknowledgment; that 
another, who wrote dull articles when he was sober, was 
in the habit of making them bright and vigorous when 
drunk; and that, a third, whea applied to for his leading 
article, which was to appear next morning, called for the 
Times, cut out, with unsteady fingers, one of its leading 
articles, stuck it upon a sheet of paper, and then, taking his 
pen, wrote at the top, ‘What does the Times mean by this?’ 
and that with this introduction the Times leader appeared 
next morning as his own. Since then Journalism has been 
completely revolutionised. As Mr. Cooper puts it: ‘ Australia 
is now as near to us as Londun then was to Birmingham. The 
Houses of Parliament are at our doors in Edinburgh. A 
whisper in a European court is heard in every town in the 
United Kingdom. News from India is published here an hour 
before the time at which it was despatched.’ 


‘The old wooden press,’ he goes on to say, ‘has gone. The Cowper 
machine has gone. The newspaper has had to keep time with the railway 
and electric telegraph. It is not often printed from type. The invention 
of the paper process of stereotyping has added millions to the circulation 
of newspapers. In the old wooden press days, and in the days of im- 
proved machinery that followed, the printing had to be done from type, 
and it went on at a slow and lumbering pace. Only one side of a sheet 
could be printed in a single operation, and only one machine could be 
used. By the adoption of the stereotyping process, it became possible to 
start several machines, and in that way several thousand copies could be 
printed in an hour, but on one side only. The other side had to be 
printed afterwards. Thus every sheet had to go twice through the press. 
This crippled production, and new presses had to be invented. Now, a 
single machine will print between twenty and thirty thousand copies an 
hour on both sides. Rolls of paper are at one end of the machine. At 
the other end there is an incessant outpouring of newspapers, folded and 
ready to go into the hands of the reader. The machine will do more than 
this. Instead of printing a single sheet only, it will print three sheets for 
the one copy of the paper, place them in position and paste them together. 
Thus larger papers can be produced than could be issued of old, and hun- 
dreds can be printed in the time formerly required to print one. Labour 
is vastly lessened in proportion to the work done. Yet there are at least 
a hundred workers employed on newspapers nowadays for one similarly 
employed fifty years ago.’ 
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‘The changes,’ Mr. Cooper continues, ‘have not been con- 
fined to mechanical appliances. The men employed on jour- 
nalistic work are not what they were.’ This of course we 
must admit. So also must we that ‘there are more able men 
engaged on newspapers now than there were in the wooden 
press days.’ It follows almost of necessity. Many, however, 
may be disposed to part company and even to join issue with 
him when he goes on to say :— 

‘I am a disbeliever in the giants of old times. I don’t believe that 
Sterling or Black could have earned his daily bread as a journalist now. 
They could command thunderous sentences; they could not command 
agility. Perhaps the American joker carried my opinion to an extreme 
length when he said that Shakespere would not make a newspaper man— 
he lacked the necessary fancy and imagination. But the fact remains that 
for the most part the journalists of fifty years ago could not have done the 
work of the journalists of to-day. Nay, the point may be pressed further. 
Not only could they not have done present-day newspaper work, but 
present-day newspaper men. can and do produce better work than came 
from the old men.’ 

‘Nobody,’ Mr. Cooper tells us, ‘need accept this opinion 
unless he chooses ;’ but ‘there it is, and it will be found diffi- 
cult of disproof.’ In that we fully agree, yet not for the 
reason Mr. Cooper seems to assume. To our mind the opinion 
is purely speculative and inferential on a matter in which 
there are not sufficient data either for proof or disproof. What 
the ‘old men’ could do or might have done nobody knows, 
They did all they were called to do; few men, even among 
modern journalists, do more. What they did do, the best 
among them did well; and the inference one would naturally 
draw, is that with the requisite training and pressure, or work- 
ing under the same conditions as present-day journalists, they 
would have proved themselves the equals of those who have 
succeeded them. The inference may not be safe; we do not 
say it is; but it is quite as safe as the opposite and as little 
capable of disproof. 

Mr. Cooper’s own introduction to journalism was through 
the business office of a newspaper, presumably in Hull. During 
the fifty years he has been connected with it he has played 
almost as many parts as it is possible legitimately to play in 
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connection with journalism. He has been reporter, art-critic, 
London correspondent, sub-editor in London, and sub-editor 
in Edinburgh, the duties. with which posts, as his present 
position as editor of the leading newspaper north of the Tweed 
sufficiently indicates, he has discharged with credit both to 
himself and to the journals on which he has been engaged. 
As reporter and art-critic, he met, as most reporters and art- 
critics do, with many men, and has not a few curious and 
entertaining reminiscences to record of them. The Pyne- 
Harrison Opera Company, he tells us, were used, when on 
provincial tours, to carry their musical critic with them. ‘Of 
Miss Louisa Pyne,’ he says, ‘I still love to think as of the 
sweetest singer I have ever known. Not Patti in all her glory 
has dethroned my favourite. Grisi with her magnificent 
dramatic power, I had heard. Titiens and a host of others I 
can recall with pleasure. But Louisa Pyne, for flexibility of 
voice and absolute purity of intonation, is with me an abiding 
and delightful memory.’ He has some good stories to tell of 
things that happened behind the scenes, an exceedingly 
amusing one of ‘an unarranged-for actor’ who turned up one 
night when ‘ The Manager in Distress’ was to be given, and 
made ‘the biggest hit of the night,’ and another quite as 
amusing of Alfred Mellon, the genial conductor of the Pyne- 
Harrison Company, and his gloves. There are reminiscences, 
too, of the bad old electioneering days, when the custom of 
‘chairing’ was still in vogue, and bribery at elections was 
scarcely counted an offence. He was present when Mr. Clay 
and Viscount Goderich, the present Marquess of Ripon, were 
returned for Hull. Shortly afterwards they were unseated, 
and this he tells us was the way of it :— 


‘A petition was presented against their return. . . . The evidence 
showed that there had been wide-spread bribery, and a commission of in- 
quiry was issued. The head of that commission was a Mr. Solly Flood, 
who was, I think, an Irishman. The commission sat for weeks, and 
brought to light the fact that several thousands of voters had been bribed 
by payments averaging thirty shillings each. They had been nominally 
engaged as messengers, and never delivered any message, or went any- 
where, except to draw their pay. The business had been managed by an 
expert old electioneer, familiarly known as Sammy Wilde. He was a little 
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stout man, whose business was that of a slater. He had been electioneer- 
ing from his youth upward, and was trusted for his honesty by all the 
candidates he favoured. In his time he must have had many pretty 
experiences in the way of bribery ; but he had never done it on so large a 
scale before. The borough narrowly escaped disfranchisement. I suppose 
its size and the fact that there were a few virtuous men in it saved the 
constituency.’ 


It was before this commission that Mr. Clay defended the 
practice of bribery at elections, at least at Hull, on the ground 
that those who had received bribes were not unprincipled 
men, but were in the habit of receiving payment for their 
votes, and expected to be paid for voting for the man with 
whom they agreed. The town of Beverley, it would appear, 
had an electioneering agent at that time who was quite as 
expert as the agent in Hull. 


‘Its Sammy Wilde was a man named Daniel Boyes, a publican. 
He was a great favourite with the free and independent electors. He 
always took care that there was a contest, and that they were paid. 
At one election two candidates were under his wing. They were Liberals. 
One of them was Mr. or Baron Goldsmid, a rich Hebrew. Jewish dis- 
abilities had not then been removed; and Boyes pointed out to the 
electors the everlasting glory that would be theirs if they did their 
part in the battle of civil and religious freedom by returning Mr. Goldsmid. 
That would be a great and crowning victory for them as Liberals. 
Strangely Boyes’ ardour for Mr. Goldsmid suddenly cooled. It became 
known that there was a rupture between them. The rumour spread that 
Mr. Goldsmid had refused to put his cheque-book at the disposal of 
Daniel. Such a thing had never been heard of before. It was an un- 
pardonable sin, and it was not pardoned. Mr. Goldsmid was rejected. 
The other Liberal was returned along with a genuine old Tory, Mr. Sack- 
ville Lane Fox. The free and independent electors had resented the 
indignity put upon them by Mr. Goldsmid, and had voted for Mr. Fox 
without payment. That at least was said at the time. I am not sure that 
they had shown so much self-denial.’ 


The amenities of the hustings figure as a matter of course 
in these old electioneering reminiscences. They were not 
always pleasant. Sometimes they were exceedingly rough, 
especially when they took the shape of paving-stones, brick- 
bats, rotten fish or rotten eggs. After withstanding a shower 
of these last, one candidate, as soon as it ceased, wound 
up what he had to say with the words: ‘Gentlemen who 
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do not intend to vote for me, for these and other mercies’ 
(pointing to his bespatterings) ‘I thank you. It is most grati- 
fying that you are not more in number. If you had been, you 
would have finished me asa man. As it is, you have given 
me strength as a candidate. You have proved that my foes 
are not so numerous as my friends. To-morrow I shall win at 
the poll. And win, it seems, he did. Such, in fact, was 
usually the way. The candidate most likely to succeed often 
got the roughest treatment. Recent legislation has made 
these pleasant amenities of the hustings things of the past. It 
is to be hoped that, if it has not done so already, it will soon 
make the practices of such spirits as Mr. Sammy Wilde and 
Mr. Daniel Boyes impossible. 

Of literary men in these, his early days, Mr. Cooper met with 
few. There were few to meet. ‘At that time a real live 
author was a man to know. In these days they are as plenti- 
ful as blackberries, or Colonels in the United States.’ How- 
ever, he met with three: Samuel Warren, Thackeray, and 
Dickens. With Warren he seems to have been on intimate 
terms. At the time he was Recorder of Hull, and. had already 
written his Diary of a Late Physician, and ‘that wonderful 
novel,’ Ten Thousand a Year—books which continued to be 
eagerly read for some years after, and are not entirely out of 
date in the present. Asa judge, Warren ‘was most polite,’ 
and often most severe. 

‘ He used to be as polite with criminals as with friends. On one occa- 
sion a prisoner had been found guilty of pocket-picking. He was an old 
offender. Warren had begun to sentence him with the words, ‘‘ Prisoner 
at the bar,” when he was interrupted by the Clerk of the Peace, who 
reminded him that some formality had been omitted. ‘“‘I beg your 
pardon, prisoner,” he cried, ‘‘I must really beg your pardon. I was about 
to be guilty of an irregularity.” Then the formality was gone through, 
and after a ten minutes’ lecture to the prisoner, that worthy was sentenced 
to as heavy a punishment as could be awarded in the case.’ 

Warren’s weakness—a weakness to which, in Mr. Cooper’s 
opinion, most literary men are given—was vanity. ‘He was 
always posing, always feeling for applause. Yet you could 
not be angry with him or despise him. He was sincerely and 
honestly vain. It was the vanity of the child dressed in new 
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clothes. What is more, he knew he was vain, and he struggled 
against it without success.’ Dickens, for some reason or other, 
failed to impress Mr. Cooper. ‘ Doubtless, he says, ‘ that was 
my fault. Anyway, itis a fact.’ His meeting with Thackeray 
was different. The story of it is delightful, and as it forms an 
hitherto unwritten chapter about one of whom little is gener- 
ally known, and that little not always correct, though 
somewhat long, we shall here transcribe it, and as much on 
Mr. Cooper’s account as on Thackeray’s. Thackeray, we 
must premise, was in Hull delivering his lectures on the ‘ Four 
Georges.’ Mr. Cooper attended the first of them as a reporter, 
and wrote out a fairly long account of it. 


‘On the morning when the report appeared, a note from Thackeray was 
put into my hands at the office. In it hesimply asked that the gentleman 
who had reported his lectures would call upon him. I was mightily proud 
of the invitation. I pictured to myself the interview, and thought of 
praises which would be given to me. I knew the report was accurate as 
far as it went, and it did not enter into my mind that fault could be found 
with me. I went, and was brought to Thackeray. He rose from his 
chair, and standing with his back to the fire, beckoned me to a seat. Then 
the conversation began. 

**¢ Are you the young man who reported my lecture?” he asked. 

a 5's 

*“*Do you know, sir, that you have done your best to deprive me of my 
living ?” 

‘* No,” said I, in sheer astonishment. 

‘**You have,” he said. ‘‘I make my living by delivering those 
lectures. If they are reported, no one will come to hear them, and I shall 
not be wanted.” 

‘**That view of the matter never occurred to me,” I said, somewhat 
nervously. ‘TI had no other object than to let the general public, who 
could not hear the lectures, know what they were like.” 

*** No doubt,” he said, ‘‘ but there are people who will be satisfied with 
mere reports, and I shall be deprived of my just gains as a worker.” 

‘ «* Was the report good as far as it went ?” 

‘* “ Confound it, sir, that is what I complain of. If the report had not 
been good, I should not have cared. The public would have seen that it 
was rubbish that I could not have written.” 

*** Tn that case,” said I, ‘‘as I have not wronged you by incapacity or 
stupidity, you have nothing to complain of save my ignorance of your 
position. That ignorance is now removed, and of course, so far as I am 
concerned, I shall respect your wishes.” 


*“* Thank you. Is there any one else to be consulted?” 
XXIX. 10 
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* ** Of course,” I replied, ‘‘ the editor may have views of his own, and I 
must do his bidding, but I have no doubt that when I tell him what you 
have said, he will not require the lectures to be further reported.” 

**¢ Then you will tell him.” 

‘ ¢¢ Yes, as soon as I see him.” 

** Thank you. Then that matter is at an end.” 

‘I was rising to go when he said, “‘ And now young sir, what do you 
think of the lecture ?” 

‘ «] thought it very clever,” I replied, ‘‘ but I thought you had used a 
great deal of cleverness in trying to hide a kindly heart under the cover 
of cheap cynicism.” 

‘ **Qonfound it,” he said, ‘‘ you are frank enough. What do you mean 
by cheap cynicism?” 

* «* Well, I am scarcely prepared to answer that question off hand.” 

***T think you should try to tell me what you mean. It sounds like 
harsh criticism.” 

‘ ** Please remember, it is the criticism of a very young man. Perhaps 
it is impertinent.” 

* «*T am sure you did not mean to be impertinent, I should like to know 
what was in your mind.” 

‘ «*T thought the lecture was cynical. You will, I think, admit that it 
is,” 

‘ He nodded, and I went on. 

‘ *¢T¢ struck me that the cynicism was what any clever man who chose 
to give his mind to it could produce, and therefore I spoke of it as cheap 
cynicism.” 

‘Thank you,” he said with asmile. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right. But 
no one has ever said such a thing to me before. Don’t imagine I am 
offended. Ex oribus parvuloruwm ; you know the rest.” 

*I did, and I felt a little mortified. But the kindness of the tone soon 
removed all that feeling. I was a babe to him and I had been a venture- 
some babe. 

‘That was my interview with Thackeray. So far as I remember, I 
never saw him in private again, and doubtless he soon forgot all that had 
passed. It had one good effect, so far as I was concerned. It made me 
much more modest in future in expressing opinions as to any man’s literary 
work.’ 


The number of those who heard Thackeray deliver ‘The 
Four Georges’ or any one of his lectures must be rapidly de- 
creasing. The present writer once heard him, not on the same 
occasion as Mr. Cooper, but on another, and as he cannot re- 
member having seen any account of Thackeray as a lecturer, 
he will set down what he is able to recall. At the time he 
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was very young and can remember little of the lecture itself. : 
The place was a northern city, and the lecture, ‘George the 
Third.’ Long before the advertised time the hall was packed 
from floor to ceiling with some fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand people. The area and side galleries were filled with the 
fashionable part of the audience and presented a brilliant ap- 
pearance. Punctually to the moment Thackeray appeared 
on the platform, and after a brief introduction by the chair- 
man the lecturer began. He stood tall and straight, clad in 
evening dress, with his large white head thrown slightly back, 
a little to the right, and perfectly calm. When well under 
weigh he stood upon one leg with the other thrown across 
it. His right hand was thrust into his trouser’s pocket; 
in the left he held his manuscript. From beginning to end 
he spoke in a calm, clear, steady voice, well modulated, but 
seldom rising and seldom falling. Now and then he would 
change his posture, but made no attempt to assist his 
voice with the slightest action. The voice went on calmly, 
steadily, and without interruption. The only motion he 
made beside the one already mentioned was that of hitch- 
ing up his spectacles, or shifting the sheets of his manuscript, 
a process which seemed to be quite unnecessary, as he never 
referred to or so much as looked at them. He was perfectly 
audible throughout the whole of the building. There was 
little or no applause during the lecture, but the moment the 
lecturer sat down, it broke out into a perfect storm. One of 
the local notables moved a vote of thanks, but when the chair- 
man turned round to convey it, the lecturer was gone. The 
lecture, it may be remembered begins with the words: ‘ We 
have to glance over sixty years in as many minutes,’ On that 
occasion they were perfectly true. He had just time to deliver 
the lecture in sixty minutes and then to drive as hard as he 
could to the station to catch the last train for London, and he 
did it. 

But to return to Mr. Cooper. In 1861, he moved to London, 
obtained an engagement on the staff of the Morning Star as 
reporter, had various experiences in the Reporter’s Gallery as 
its representative, and in 1862 was installed its chief and sole. 
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sub-editor, with Mr. Samuel Lucas, the brother-in-law 
of Mr. Bright, for his chief. Among others he had Mr. Justin 
MCarthy as a colleague. Of him, when speaking of the con- 
tributors to the Morning Star, he says :— 


‘ Justin M‘Carthy was by far the most scholarly and persuasive. It 
used to be said of Macaulay that he was a book in breeches. The same 
might be said of Justin M‘Carthy. He had read widely, and he remem- 
bered everything he had read. I never knew a man with such a marvel- 
lous memory. Rarely have 1 seen him use a book of reference, yet his 
articles would often be studded with quotations, and they were always 
correctly made. He had an easy grace of style, which is not common. He 
always knew his subject, and thus he wrote with great effect . . . I 
do not think he can ever attain the highest eminence in anything. He is 
always pleasing, but never convincing. I mean that what he says and 
does leaves no lasting impression. What he wanted was a spice of the 
devil. If he could have got angry, he would have been a great man. 
Sometimes in his writing he seems to be getting nearly red hot. If he 
could get to white heat, he would be the foremost writer of his time. In 
politics it is the same. He has more knowledge of the world and more 
constructive ability than all the rest of the party to which he adheres. 
But he cannot be angry ; he cannot get into a passion; he cannot even 
simulate one. Thus he has been made a figure-head and .vastly inferior 


men are regarded as real leaders. He would have done better to have 
kept to literature.’ 


When Mr. Samuel Lucas, owing to ill-health, was contem- 
plating withdrawing from the editorial direction of the Morning 
Star, Mr. Cooper was asked to take the actixg editorship of 
the journal. He declined and suggested Mr. Justin M‘Carthy 
as the fittest man for the post, and Mr. M‘Carthy was appointed. 

As sub-editor, Mr. Cooper came across a number of ‘ liners,’ 
or as they are commonly called penny-a-liners, who in the 
sixties had a profitable time. Some of them were dis- 
honest; some of them made mistakes; most of them were 
clever. Each of them had his own particular line. One 
took fires, another inquests, another executions, and sv on. 
One of the fraternity named Butterfield took every hanging 
whether in London or in the country under his care. A good 
many of the lines he was paid for were inventions. One hang- 
ing he reported never came off. All the same he demanded 
payment for the copy that had been used. The garrotting 
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scare which almost created a panic in London some thirty 
years ago, will be remembered by many. Accounts of attempt 
to garrot and rob foot passengers appeared in the papers daily. 
Letters were written ; the police were blamed, and there was 
no end of trouble about it. In the main Mr. Cooper tells us it 
was the production of liners, and principally of two. 


‘ They furnished most of the reports of garrottings, and distributed the 
supposed outrages in the most impartial manner over London. No dis- 
trict was safe if these reports were to be trusted. The brothers reaped a 
rich harvest while the scare lasted. It would have continued longer if 
they had not overreached themselves. One night they wrote a telling 
story of a garrotting outrage in St. Paul’s Churchyard. They killed the 
gentleman who was robbed ; that is, they stated that he had died of the 
injuries he had received. The city police had never heard of the affair, 
and they were anxious to get particulars of it from the newspapers that 
had printed the story. They got all that could be given ; but it was not | 
much. There had been no murder, no robbery, no disturbance of the 
peace of any kind. The whole report was an invention. From that time 
little more was heard about garrotting in London.’ 


Most politicians will remember Mr. Beal’s League and the 
great political movement he was supposed to be at the head 


of before the Reform Bill of 1867 passed. They will remem- 
ber, too, the great number of meetings which were said to be 
held in favour of it, and the number of new leagues and 
associations that were then started. Mr. Cooper throws con- 
siderable light upon them, and reveals a few things that may 
help to foster a little healthy scepticism about other leagues 
and associations. 


‘All these associations,’ he says, speaking of some of those of the sixties, 
‘held their meetings in one place. It was, I think, in Wine Office Court in 
Fleet Street. They met almost nightly and talked high politics. Their 
speeches were reported, and, in some cases, commented upon. The liner 
who furnished the speeches had handsome reward at the end of each week. 
At last a curious person connected with a newspaper made inquiries, and 
found that the men who made the speeches did so in conclaves of half-a- 
dozen in a small room. Those who were not speaking were smoking. One 
night they were representing this ‘‘league.”” The next night they were 
representing that ‘‘ association.” It was a manufacture of copy for the 
liner. I am not prepared to say that the reports he produced had no 
effect upon the politics of the time. I believe they had. It was generally 
believed that the associations were real, and that there was a weight of 
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opinion behind them. The truth was what I have told. Possibly there 
may have been political movements later with as little substantial basis. 
But I am not sure that they have been of much profit to any industrious 
and ingenious liner.’ 


One liner chose the ecclesiastical line and was known in 
newspaper offices as the Bishop-maker. He was well educated 
and could write well. ‘The story,’ says Mr. Cooper, ‘ran thus: 
when a See became vacant, the liner always sent to the 
papers, within two or three days, a short paragraph something 
like this :—“ It is stated that the Bishopric of so and so will be 
conferred upon the Very Rev. Canon or the Rev. Dr. . 
The name of the Rev. Mr. —— is also mentioned in connection 
with the appointment.” The next day another paragraph 
would be sent, putting the matter a little stronger.’ The 
popular belief was that Lord Palmerston, then the great dis- 
penser of ecclesiastical patronage, was largely guided in his 
selections for bishoprics by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the 
theory arose that the latter was influenced by these paragraphs 
and recommended one of the clergymen named. Whether the 
theory was correct or not, the fact remains, Mr. Cooper tells 
us, that clergymen whom the liner named were on more than 
one occasion chosen for bishoprics. A liner who began by 
styling himself Count Carlo Borromeo was more ingenious still, 
and had a singular career. 

After the Dial, which was founded, it would seem, for the pur- 
pose of teaching better morals to journalism, had been incorpo- 
rated with the Morning Star, Mr. Cooper saw much of Mr. John 
Bright, and has many highly interesting reminiscences to relate 
about him. ‘He used to come into my room, and sit 
for an hour or two, smoking all the while, and talking 
as few men could talk. It is true of him that to know him 
was a liberal education.’ As to the charge which has 
sometimes been brought against him that he was a ‘narrow 
man,’ Mr. Cooper says ‘no charge could be more unfounded. 
I never met a man with wider sympathies, or with a kind- 
lier toleration for those who did not agree with him. . . . 
I never heard him say an obviously unjust thing: I never 
heard him say an uncharitable thing of an opponent. I 
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have heard him scores of times excuse those who assailed 
him.’ In their frequent talks together, Mr. Bright seems 
to have opened his mind pretty freely to Mr. Cooper re- 
specting many of his political contemporaries. His pet 
aversion, Mr. Cooper tells us, seemed to be Lord Palmerston. 
One statement of Mr. Bright’s, which Mr. Cooper records, will 
take not a few by surprise. When speaking of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and after calling him ‘an aristocrat to the tips of his 
fingers,’ he said, ‘I believe this country owes much to its 
aristocracy, and may in the future owe more.’ Mr. Bright has 
often been called ‘the great demagogue.’ Those who 
invented this title for him, probably little imagined that he 
held any such a belief. For Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Bright had a ‘ great admiration,’ and ‘ praised him often as a 
sincere man of the highest ability.’ Earl Russell, then Lord 
John, was not one of Mr. Bright’s favourites; nor was, as 
might be expected, Mr. Disraeli—‘I never heard him’ [Mr. 
Bright], Mr. Cooper writes, ‘say anything against the Conser- 
vative leader that indicated personal dislike, but he has quietly 
laughed at him many times. He did not believe that Disraeli 
was in earnest about anything save his own advancement.’ 
Very naturally Mr. Gladstone also often formed the subject of 
their conversation. The opinions which Mr. Bright is 
reported by Mr. Cooper to have expressed about him, will seem 
to many to contain a considerable amount of truth. On 
one occasion he said: ‘ He (Mr. Gladstone) is an honest man; 
he believes what he says. The worst of it is that he too 
readily believes what he wishes to believe.’ When Mr. Cooper 
urged that ‘Mr. Gladstone might take a course that was in the 
opinion of most people likely to be ruinous,’ and asked, ‘ what 
then?’ Mr. Bright replied, ‘Oh, then, “most people” 
would have to fight him,’ and added, ‘I see your point and 
agree with it. Mr. Gladstone is like fire. He is a good servant 
and may be a bad master.’ To the great speech which Mr. 
Bright delivered on that memorable Saturday evening, when 
the House of Commons met to pass a Bill suspending habeas 
corpus in Ireland, Mr. Cooper attributes the origin of many, if 
not most, of the remedial measures for Ireland that have since 
been passed. 
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In 1868 Mr.Cooper accepted an invitation to become assis- 
tant to Mr, Russel, the Editor of the Scotsman. It was not his 
first connection with that paper. He had already acted as its 
London agent or correspondent, and tells an amusing story of 
how, in the early days of the electric telegraph, a clerk in 
charge of an office in London was too soundly asleep to be 
awakened by any amount of battering at the door, but was at 
last awakened by telegraph from Edinburgh. His reminis- 
cences in respect to the Scotsman are not exactly a history of 
it, though they occupy a good part of his volume, but they 
form the, best contribution towards the history of it which has 
yet appeared. Mr. Cooper speaks with considerable pride of 
the Scotsman, and is entitled to do so. From its foundation in 
1817 it has always been characterised by independence, 
integrity, and enterprise. In several matters of importance it 
has proved itself the pioneer of improvement, and has laid 
down lines which the newspapers, both in and out of London, 
have had to follow. It was the Scotsman, or at least its 
managers, who invented the ‘Special Wire, and the column 
of ‘Private Correspondence.’ In the person of Mr. Cooper, 
it fought the battle of the Reporters’ Gallery in the House of 
Commons for the Provincial pepers. It inaugurated the policy 
of establishing agents in every centre of population, and 
of dealing directly with them instead of through middlemen. 
Its manager was chiefly instrumental in breaking down the 
telegraphic tariff, and securing for the public an abundant . 
supply of the‘ latest news, It was the Scotsman, too, 
that invented the special newspaper trains, an institution 
which is now at work all over the country, and distributes 
the newspaper with a speed and regularity scarcely equalled 
by the Post. These things have proved to be of no small 
service both to the Press and the public. One result may be 
noted; the circulation of the Scotsman has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, and while other and older papers have vanished 
from Edinburgh, it stands now as an example of almost 
unrivalled success. 

As already stated the Scotsman—we are of course following 
Mr. Cooper— was founded in 1817. It originated in no ‘ politi- 
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cal oppression ;’ but in a purely local discussion. Politics in 
fact had nothing to do with its origin. Its projectors were 
Mr. Charles M‘Laren, Mr. William Ritchie, Mr. John Robertson, 
and Mr. John Ritchie. To these were subsequently added, 
but before the paper was issued, Mr. James Macdonald, Mr. A. 
Abernethy, printer, and Mr. J. M‘Diarmid, then connected with 
the Commercial Bank, but afterwards editor of the Dumfries 
Courier. The title was invented by Mr. William Ritchie, who 
‘drew up the prospectus, and by his exertions, and personal 
influence, contributed more than any other individual to estab- 
lish the paper.’ The prospectus was issued on the 30th 
November, 1816, and the first number of the Scotsman appeared 
on the 25th of January, 1817. The editorship of the paper 
was nominally in the hands of Mr. C. M‘Laren, Mr. Jno. 
M‘Diarmid, and Mr. W. Ritchie, who were known as the 
‘Ostensible Editors ;’ but ‘the real practical editor was Mr. C. 
M‘Laren.’ For a while the new venture was boycotted by the 
‘authorities. Sympathisers with it were obliged to be reticent 
about it. ‘To have been known as a reader of the paper 
would have been fatal to the business of some of them.’ ‘It 
has been known, and is true,’ Mr. Cooper says, ‘ that “ respect- 
able” men who were Liberal in sentiment got their clerks to 
subscribe to the paper that it might be smuggled into their 
own houses; the clerks had nothing to lose, the masters had.’ 
Things have since wonderfully changed. One of the main 
factors in the change it may safely be said has been the Scots- 
man, 

During the eighty years of its existence the Scotsman has 
known, according to Mr. Cooper’s Retrospect, but three working 
editors. Unless we are mistaken it has also known a fourth, 
Mr. R. Wallace, the sitting member for East Edinburgh. Mr. 
Cooper has been associated with the paper for thirty years, and 
for twenty has been its chief, and ‘still,’ as the Times testifies, 
‘conducts the great organ of Scottish opinion with unabated 
vigour and ability.’ Mr. C. M‘Laren, the first occupant of the 
editorial chair, ‘ was a clear thinker, and, as he was to prove, 
a clear and vigorous writer. His humour was not demonstra- 
tive. He it was, who years later, in conversation with Mr. J. 
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R. Findlay, confessed that he joked with difficulty’ . . . 
‘Mr. M‘Laren had a resolute purpose, a clear grasp of prin- 
ciples, and a gift of clear exposition. He laid the foundation 
of the paper’s character; he justified its existence.’ Of Mr. 
Alexaoder Russel, Mr. M‘Laren’s successor, Mr. Cooper speaks 
witb affection. He has many pleasant memories to record of 
him, and is at great pains to define his exact position in respect 
to the Scotsman. Referring to the notion that Russel was 
himself the Scotsman, and that every article in it was from his 
pen, he says that in neither case is the statement correct. 
Russel ‘ was not the Scotsman, and ‘never regarded himself as 
such.’ As to his contributions Mr. Cooper remarks :— 


‘ No doubt the pages bore witness to his skill as an editor. Everybody 
or almost everybody thought it [the Scotsman] was an everyday proof of 
his skill as a writer. It was nothing of the kind ; for the reason that the 
ordinary reader could not disentangle what he wrote from what was written 
by others. In the early years of his editorship, when the paper was pub- 
lished twice a week, most of the articles that appeared might be his, all of 
them certainly were not. When the paper began to be published daily, he 
wrote a great deal. It is said that in forty or fifty consecutive publications 
of the paper, an article from his hand appeared. That is not a wonderful 
performance as such things are judged now-a-days.’ . . . ‘He ‘could 
not write every article in the paper. Yet outside critics attributed all the 
articles to him; at least they attributed all the best—all that showed 
humour—to him. In this way some myths have been substituted for facts 
in regard to his work.’ 


Apropos of this, Mr. Cooper points out the ideas respecting 
the duties of a newspaper editor as entertained in London and 
in the Provinces, and in a measure justifies the idea held in 
the latter. 


‘It ought always to be remembered when Russel is spoken of as an 
Editor that the conception of the duties of that office was different in 
Edinburgh and in London. There is alike difference between English — 
provincial papers and London papers. The conception of the duties of an 
Editor in London was, and is, that he ought not to write himself, but cor- 
rect and mould the writings of others. In my opinion the Edinburgh view 
is the correct one, if newspapers are to be really vigorous exponents of 
principles or vigorous critics. If an Editor does not feel a keen interest 
in a question, he cannot treat it, or have it treated properly, unless he is 
fortunate enough to find a writer who does take a keen interest in it. Any 
skilled hand can produce an article of some kind on any subject ; only the 
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man who believes with all his heart in what he writes, and takes a deep 
interest in it, can produce an article that will move the public. Readers 
are quick to see through mere phrase-making and sentence-spinning. Thus 
ninety-nine out of every hundred newspaper articles written to order never 
have, or could have, the slightest weight. This is why I think an Editor 
should write as well as mould what is written.’ 

As many will remember, Russell some years ago gave great 
offence to Free Churchmen in the Highlands by criticising, 
with infinite humour, a young Free Church minister who, in 
his zeal, had denounced a number of young men and women 
as having sinned against light by dancing at a wedding or 
some festivity. ‘Shortly afterwards Russel was taking a holi- 
day and found himself travelling by coach in Sutherlandshire. 
There was some stoppage at an hotel door, round which were 
standing several of the men of the place, whose day’s work it 
commonly was to watch the coach arrive and depart. Russel 
noticed two or three of these industrious men looking at him 
and overheard their words. ‘See that man sitting on the 
coach?’ ‘ Yes, who is he?’ ‘Don’t you know him?’ ‘No, 
who ishe?’ ‘That iss the enemy of the People of God. It 
iss Russel, the Editor of the Scotsman.’ Mr. Cooper has many 
other reminiscences to relate about his former chief both of a 
literary, social and political character; but we must refer the 
reader for them to Mr. Cooper’s often amusing and always in- 
structive pages. 

When Mr. Cooper came to Scotland in 1868, it was a new 
country to. him. He knew no one in Edinburgh outside the 
Scotsman office, and had only once before visited the city. 
Before coming for good, ‘ warnings,’ he says, ‘ were addressed 
to me in London, by friends there, as to the coldness—atmos- 
pheric and otherwise—I should experience in Scotland. At 
that time—and there are indications that it is to some extent 
the same now—the London and general English idea of Scot- 
land was, that it was cold enough in winter to rival the climate 
of the North Pole, that the people were scarcely more than 
half civilised, that the men wore kilts, and the women short 
petticoats, with no bonnets, and that no music was known in 
the country save the skirl of the bagpipes.’ There can be no 
doubt that this was and is the case among many. The 
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present writer remembers that somewhat later than 1868, the 
period referred to by Mr. Cooper, and when communication 
between the two sides of the Border had become more 
frequent, he had considerable difficulty in persuading an 
elderly English lady, whom he met in one of the Midland 
Counties of England, that the people of Scotland were quite 
as civilised as Englishmen, that they did not all wear kilts, 
and that they did not all live entirely upon oatmeal. He 
remembers, too, that when he tried to explain to her that the 
Church of England was not the Church of Scotland, and that 
Episcopalians were not in exactly the same position as in 
England, her look was one of incredulity, and that she 
abruptly broke off the conversation with the remark that she 
was ‘unable to understand it.’ Mr. Cooper mentions an Eng- 
lishman who was so utterly averse to Scotland that he laid 
it down in his will, that in the event of any of his children 
visiting the country, they should be disinherited. That gentle- 
man sat in the House of Commons for one of the divisions of 
London. 


One of the first notable Scotsmen Mr. Cooper met after 
taking up his residence in Edinburgh was Mr. John Hill 
Burton, the historian. He has been often described. Mr. 
Cooper’s description of him is as good as any we have met 
with, 


‘ He was one of the most eccentric of men I have ever met. He seemed 
to have a supreme contempt for all ordinary conventionalities. He dressed 
shabbily ; he had an untidy appearance. He lived among books, and the 
dust upon them seemed to have become engrained in his skin and his 
garments. He had an excellent opinion of his own ability, and it was 
justified, for he had done most admirable historical work for Scotland. 

He had great humour of a caustic kind. I do not think he was 
sympathetic. He prided himself upon the firmness with which he held 
his opinions. It always seemed as if he were afraid of showing kindly 
feeling. I do not mean that he was, or even appeared to be, an unkindly 
man. Such an impression would be altogether unjustifiable. What I 
mean is that he shut out kindliness towards individuals in the exercise of 
his function of critic. When he had his pen in his hand, every man and 
every matter must be discussed on sound—or what he believed to be sound 
—-principles, and the man or the opinion he objected to had a bad quarter 
of an hour.’ 
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Here is a description of a dinner at the old house in which 
Burton lived on the slope of Craiglockhart Hill. 

‘Russel, myself, and Mr. Robert Cox, uncle of the present M.P. for 
South Edinburgh, were invited to dine with Burton. We got there, we 
found our way, or were piloted, up stone, spiral staircases, and through 
dim passages, first to the drawing-room and then to the dining-room. 
There were books in all directions, and after some delay there was dinner. 
The one feature of it that I remember was that Burton had the wine for 
use in bottles under the table. Did the wine on the table run short, he 
fished up another bottle from under the table. So we went on to the end 
of the entertainment. It was an entertainment in other than a material 
aspect. The talk was good. Russel’s buoyancy had a capital foil in Bur- 
ton’s cynicism. A merrier evening was never spent.’ 

Dr. John Brown, the author of Rab and his Friends, was of 
an altogether different character. ‘He was in love with the 
world, not with worldliness, but with everything animate and 
inanimate in creation. Evil was a pain to him; good was his, 
desire. He thought more of others than of himself. His 
modesty was the feature of his character that was known to 
all men.’ Different from both, though in one point similar to 
Burton, was Professor Blackie. Of him Mr. Cooper makes the 
somewhat. caustic remark: ‘No one could see him marching 
along the street, plaid on shoulder, staff.in hand, without see- 
ing that he had what the Kilbarchan weaver called “a guid 
conceit 0’ himsel.”’ Mr. Cooper is inclined to think that the 
world ‘likes that kind of development.’ We are inclined to 
think the same. As Mr. Cooper further remarks, ‘the world is 
disposed to take a man at his own estimate. It wants self- 
assertion.’ All the same Blackie had many good points and 
the public liked him. 

To Mr. Cooper’s intimacy with Mr. Bright we have already 
referred. Among the other politicians or leaders in politics 
who figure in his reminiscences are Mr. John Morley, the late 
Mr. Craig Sellar, Mr. Adam, now Sir W. P. Adam, whose ac- 
quaintance he made, shortly after joining the Scotsman, in 
Edinburgh, and who was then the manager of the affairs of the 
Liberal party in Scotland. Others were the late W. E. Forster, 
the late Lord Granville, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the late Mr. Childers, the late Lord Randolph Churchhill, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Gladstone. The last time he 
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saw Lord Randolph Churchhill was in Edinburgh. The con- 
versation that passed was long and interesting. Several pas- 
sages in it deserve to be cited, but we restrict ourselves to the 
following :— 

‘Then the talk went on to the question of Naval defence, and he told 
me many facts that had come to his knowledge about our navy and the 
navy of France. This led him to make a most remarkable declaration— 
‘¢ Tf I had known when I was in office what I know now, I would have cut 
off my hand rather than have resigned when I did.” It was obvious that 
he was very much in earnest. The avowal led him to say that impetuous- 
ness had been his great fault. .He jumped to conclusions too readily, he 
said ; and he added that he was very headstrong.’ 

With Mr. Gladstone Mr. Cooper had no personal acquaintance 
till the year 1879, the year of the first Mid-Lothian campaign. 
Mr. Cooper saw a good deal of him both then and subsequently. 
In 1885 he made the acquaintance of Mr. Childers, who in the 
general election at the end of that year, after losing his seat 
for Pontefract, was returned for the Southern Division of 
Edinburgh. Between the two a pretty close intimacy sprang 
up, and Mr. Cooper gives a very remarkable account of Mr. 
Childer’s attitude towards Home Rule. The whole passage is 
very curious, but too long for quotation. The following con- 
tains the gist of it:—‘Several times during the general election 
of 1886 Mr. Childers came to me. I was on the Unionist side; 
he was on the side of Mr. Gladstone. . . . All the time in 
talks with me, he was expressing his regret that Mr. Gladstone 
had brought forward the Home Rule Bill, or that he had made 
it what it was. Again and again my visitor assured me that 
he was much more nearly in agreement with me than he was 
with Home Rule. All the same he defended the Bill in public 
and kept on Mr. Gladstone’s side.” To this Mr. Cooper adds: 
‘Mr. Childers was by no means singular among the colleagues 
of Mr. Gladstone” . . . ‘After the Bill was introduced, 
and frequently in the years since, I have heard from their own 
lips condemnation of the whole policy of Home Rule, and 
especially of Mr. Gladstone’s share in it.’ Then comes the 
remark: ‘They have not said these things on public plat- 
forms.’ Mr. Cooper also records how Mr. Childers while a 
member of the Cabinet sent to him for publication an outline 
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of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, which he inserted in the Scots- 
man. For doing this Mr. Cooper has been seriously taken to 
task. But if it was sent to him, as he alleges it was, for pub- 
lication, the fault, if fault it was, can scarcely be his. It would 
appear that Cabinet ‘secrets’ are not always regarded as 
secrets, 

Mr. Cooper was on board the Tantallon Castle in June, 1895, 
when the news was received of the defeat of the Rosebery 
Government, and depicts the consternation which was felt by 
the majority of those who, at the invitation of Sir Donald 
Currie, had joined Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of witnessing 
the opening of the Kiel Canal. ‘They were at no pains to 
disguise their vexation. . . All the rest of the day there 
was uneasiness amongst the ministerial section of our party. 
They could not talk of anything but the defeat.’ This was on 
a Saturday. Next day all attended church service. Mr. 
Cooper is afraid that many minds were wandering from the 
prayers to the political situation. That, however, he says, 
was not the case with Mr. Gladstone’s mind, for ‘he was en- 
grossed in the service. Nothing could divert his attention 
from it.’ Qn the Monday Mr. Cooper had an interview with 
Mr. Gladstone, who said to him : 

‘IT am an old man, conscious that I stand on the verge of the grave, and 
that I should have liked to tell you that though political affairs have now 
little or no interest for me, I have been impressed by the honesty with 
which you have conducted your paper. I do not read many newspapers, 
and have not done so for some time; but particular matters in newspapers 
are brought under my notice, and what you have written has often been 
brought to me. We have differed. I could not agree with you. I think 
you have been wrong; but I have been impressed by your straight-forward- 
ness and earnestness in enforcing your views. Perhaps if there had been 
as much straight-forwardness in other quarters it would have been better.’ 

This must be our last quotation. We close the volume with 
reluctance. It is full of good things. Nothing is set down in 
malice. Everything in it is kindly and straightforward. For 
the history of the Scotsman it is of exceptional value. It is of 
value too for the history of politics. There is not a dull page 
or paragraph in it, and whosoever takes it up will be unwilling 
to lay it down until he has read to its last page. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


STUDIEN UND KritIkEN (No. I, 1897).—The first article 
here is on the metre of the Book of Job, ‘ Die metrische Beschaf- 
fenheit des Buches Hiob.’ It is by Professor Ley, of Kreuznach, 
and is the second of two studies on the same subject. The first 
appeared in 1895. In the former part of his study he separated 
the prose sections of the book from the poetical, and endeavoured 
to show that the accents and tones were of considerable help to 
us in getting at the meaning of the text as the Massoretes under- 
stood it, as well as in helping the reader in its correct canticula- 
tion. Here he deals with the difficulties which the accentuation 
of the monosyllabic particles and pronouns offer. It is an elabo- 
horate and learned paper, but is of a kind that does not admit of 
being briefly summarised. It is too minute in its details and too 
technical for that.—The second article is by Herr Pfarrer R. 
Drescher, of Lampertheim, in Hesse. Its title is, ‘Der zweite 
Korintherbrief und die Vorgange in Korinth seit Abfassung 
des Korintherbriefes” This second Epistle, he regards as com- 
posed of two epistles, both written by Paul, but at different 
periods of his ministry. J.S. Semler broached this idea so long 
ago as 1776, and it has found favour with several critics both 
since and now, though there is not unanimity altogether as to 
the order in which the epistles were composed. Our author here 
thinks that not a few of the difficulties which exegetes have 
found in the Epistle arise from this fact not having been ob- 
served, or having been ignored by them. The first of the com- 
ponent epistles embraces the first nine chapters ; the second the 
last four. Herr Drescher endeavours to determine the circum- 
stances that led to the earliest of the two being written, and dis- 
cusses the moot question as to whether 2 Cor., ii., 5 ff., refers 
or not to the incident mentioned in 1 Cor., v. He does not think 
so, and gives his reasons for his opinion. He criticises very fully 
the views of Klépper and Krengel, shewing, as against the 
former, the radical difference there is between the two cases; 
and, as against the latter, that the matter which grieved the 
Apostle was of afar more serious character than a mere legal 
question between two members of the Church in Corinth, which 
had been carried by them to a civil tribunal. It was a matter 
clearly affecting the Apostle himself, and could hardly have been 

























anything other than an attempt on the part of some one to 
blacken the Apostle’s character, and destroy his influence in the 
Church there. When this letter was written the burden on 
Paul’s mind was lightened by the coming of Titus to him from 
Corinth with the good news that the converts there had been 
re-established in their confidence in him, and had dealt somewhat 
severely with his traducer. Paul pleads now for a more lenient 
course being pursued towards the offender. Meanwhile the 
Apostle had taken the matter so much to heart that he de- 
termined to alter his missionary plans, and had made up his 
mind to again visit Corinth. He therefore sent this epistle by 
Titus and two others, to apprise the Church at Corinth of his 
purpose, as well as to counsel moderation on the part of his 
friends there in their dealings with the offender. The second 
letter is then taken up. A summary is given of its contents; and 
various questions pertinent to it are discussed, such as the occasion 
or circumstances which called it forth, the differences which are 
so readily marked between the two letters in their tone, matter, 
and purpose, etc. The order of Paul’s missionary journeys and 
those of Titus are also dealt with at some length, as also the dis- 
puted points of the chronology of these journeys, and the issue of 
Paul’s work in Corinth. The other articles in this number are 
chiefly of an historic interest. The most elaborate of these is by 
Herr Pastor A. Becker, of Lindau, ‘Des Zerbster Superin- 
tendenten Wolfgang Amling Ordinationen, 1578-1606.—Then 
follow, ‘Bemerkungen zum Briefwechsel der PReformatoren,’ by 
Herr D. Knaake; ‘War Luther am 24 Februar 1539 in 
Grimma?’ by Dr. Enders; and ‘Zur Frage uber Luther’s 
Grab,’ by Dr. Julius Késtlin.—Under ‘ Rezensionen,’ the Dog- 
matic System of Lipsius and Ritschl are contrasted, and a short 
notice is given of Karl Kohler’s ‘ Lehrbuch des deutsch-evan- 
gelischen Kirchenrechts,’ Vol. VII. 


RUSSIA. 

THe Russtan ParLosopHicaL JOURNAL (Voprosi, Phil- 
osopii i Psychologii).—Questions, Philosophical and Psychological, 
begins its 33rd Number, with an article from the pen of M. N. A. 
Tvantzoff on the fundamental principle of Beauty. The article 
begins by remarking that there are matters practically known to 
all, on which, nevertheless, it is difficult to decide very many 
points from the theoretical point of view. The question of the 
Beautiful is one of them. It is difficult to determine the signifi- 
cance of this term, and to say what is to be understood by it, viz., 
what is Beautiful, and wherein consists what we name Beauty! 
The present article seeks to give some answer to this question. 


XXIX. II 
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The first conclusion to which the author comes is, that Beauty is 
not to be found in Nature. Beauty he holds to be a purely sub- 
jective feeling, which belongs to the class of emotions known as 
pleasurable. Exception may be taken to the utilitarian theory of 
the Beautiful, but at the same time, there is much that is well 
founded in the identity of the beautiful and the useful. Our sub- 
ject is not, whence arises the Beautiful? but wherein consist 
the properties of the external phenomena, which produce in us 
the impression of the beautiful? It is known to all that the 
beautiful arises in manifold differing ways. That which appears 
beautiful in one relation may appear formless in another. Lines 
which are beautiful in themselves may lose this by connection with 
other lines in, say, an architectural facade. Again a music disson- 
ance without being impressive in itself may yet give a certain 
beauty from being combined with other musical effects. There are 
similar formless expressions to be found in the physical and moral 
relations of personalities like Falstaff and Richard III. to cite 
Shakespeare, which play a similar part in the drama or literature. 
There exists such a thing as diabolical beauty, that is a beauty 
which possesses a kind of demoniaccharacter. There is nevertheless 
a general principle determining the beauty of all phenomena. In 
order to render the matter more clear the author begins with com- 
moner phenomena, such as lines and their relations, Lines done 
by rulers are more beautiful than those done by hand. Why? 
Because they are more correct, and more correct lines are more 
beautiful. Circles are more beautiful, whose radii are equal, and 
lines drawn evenly between two points. The author holds 
that when lines are not correctly drawn it is easy to explain the 
dissatisfaction which we experience, in looking at them. 
The subjective condition to satisfy the mind is not fulfilled, and 
therefore the mind is dissatisfied. Our author goes rather further 
than we can follow him in variation of lines from the proper 
curve, etc., and the consequent impression made upon the mind 
of the beholders. He refers also to the fact, that in making such 
lines, curves, etc., the badly constructed are less easily remem- 
bered. Thence he goes off to the Italian religious paintings of 
the fifteenth century. These he holds are parallel in their 
phenomenal character to the pictures and ikons of the Byzantine 

riod with which the Russian mind is so familiar. The spirit 
is exalted; the body is abased. In the fourteenth century a 
more natural tendency prevailed, which is also reflected in the 
artistic productions. The ikons are covered with gold and 
silver, while at the same time, the clothing took more agreeable 
colours, red, yellow, green and blue. Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
Monaco and other Italian artists at the end of the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth century showed a reconciliatory spirit and a reactionary 
tendency. In the relation of colours and sounds we see the same 
tendency manifested, supplementing one flower with another, 
produces the same agreeable impression. The painter is often 
led unconsciously to supplement one colour by another, and this 
may be seen practically illustrated in the epoch of the Re- 
naissance. For example, with Ghirlandajo in his La Vergine col 
Bambino, we see in the lights a rosy shade, while in the half 
tones, it is completely green. The same effects are met with 
later in Dolci. Our author follows this view also in regard to 
music, which he holds is nothing else than a mathematic of 
sounds. In the later parts of the article he applies the same 
doctrine to literature in the Shakespearian dramas.—The second 
article is a continuation of M. Serges’ examination of Herder’s 
‘Philosophy of History.’ The general effect of his studies were 
concentrated in the endeavour to realize aim and Jaw in History, 
in union with the general structure of the world, in so far as this 
was open to his observation. Apart from the whole positive re- 
sults reached, in this way, the very position of the question pre- 
sented a great result for historica] science. Charmed with the 
limitless universality and the wide structure of world laws, Herder 
seemed to animate History and rescue it from being swallowed 
up by petty interests and affectations; he seemed to place the 
doctrine of progress in History on the most unassailable grounds. 
He identified history with humanity, and sought to reach in the 
identification the loftiest results. But the final result he was 
not able to deduce to his satisfaction, and he was compelled, as he 
found so much incompatible with his optimism in the fate of 
Humanity, to follow in the footsteps of Rousseau in the exalta- 
tion of the noble savage.—The article following upon this is a 
continuation of Prince Serge N. Trubetskoi on ‘ The Founda- 
tions of Idealism.’ The present article deals with the third 
stage of Idealism, Faith as a factor of knowledge. The author 
takes up as the beginning of his speculation that not only have 
we a sensuous apprehension of phenomena we also know them. 
The world is not only a community of sensuously apprehended 
occurrences, these are bound together in the relations of 
thought. But Prince Trubetskoi’s Idealism goes further—the 
World is not only felt and known, it also exists; in other words, 
the world is a world of real beings like ourselves, and at the 
same time distinguishable from ourselves, which is something 
more than a world of felt phenomena, ideas, and conceptions. If 
nothing existed except conceptions and presentations, our deter- 
‘minations of being as thought and as made apparent in phenomena 
as objective presentations and objective conceptions or ideas, 
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would be fully and exhaustively determined. In as far as we 
admit that something exists not only in our thoughts and recep- 
tivity, but in the associated real existence that is without us, 
we assume the existence of something that cannot be determined 
by us as ideas or presentations, common and every day objects of 
thought and feeling. Real existences without us are not merely 
‘ things in themselves,’ they are thought by us, they are manifested 
to us, and, at the same time, we believe that they exist for us, in- 
dependently of our thoughts and feelings. Whence do we come to 
the knowledge of these? We may endeavour to make all possible 
psychological explanations of this faith in external reality ; but in 
every case we ought to admit that the recognition of external 
reality, or of the externality of outward phenomena, and in special of 
that which is self-originated, independent of us as living beings, 
for whom the phenomena exist as apart from us, a recognition of 
such reality as has not sufficient logical grounds, neither in our feel- 
ings taken in and for themselves, nor in our abstract thoughts— 
this is an act of faith, the third factor of our knowledge. Being 
is determined, consequently, not only as an object of feeling and 
thought, but also as an object of faith.—The final article of the 
general portion of the journal is a discussion on M. N. N. Strac- 
hoff as a critic. This paper was read at a sitting of the 
Moscow Psychological Society on the 11th April last. M. 
Strachoff, as we learn from the article itself, is a highly 
cultivated and talented writer, the characteristics of whom 
were noted in the March-April number of the ‘Questions,’ 
in an article from the pen of M. N. A. Grot, the late editor 
of this journal. M. Strachoff admits himself to be a follower 
of A. Grigorieff, whom he rates as the first of Russian critics, 
indeed, the founder of criticism in this country. Further 
on we learn that lately M. Strachoff has been overwhelmed with 
admiration of Count Leo Tolstoi, so much so that he has been 
leaving the réle of a critic, and has been expressing sympathy 
and wonderment at the performances of Count Tolsti. In fact 
M. Strachoff has ceased to be a critic and has become a whole- 
sale admirer. The author of the article then goes back to M. 
Strachoff’s judgments of Turgeneff. It was natural that the ad- 
miration should be in this case still more unmeasured, as when he 
says that if the brother Slavs are to ask books from Russia, they 
will send them, with well satisfied hearts, Turgeneff, Ostroffski, and 
Nekrassoff. By and bye, following up M. Strachoff in his past 
judgments, he finds and points out not a few contradictions and 
incorrect judgments, and then concludes that M. Strachoff is not 
right in his. professed submission to national views and ideals in 
‘ his critical judgments, but- ought to'free himself from the over- 
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weening national spirit and religious onesidedness!—In the 
special part we have a discussion of Space and Time, as to what 
is permanent and unchanging in them,—of course following 
Kant.—On this follows a translation of the ‘ Book concerning 
the honour of Parents’ by the able Japanese writer Konissi, one 
of the most popular books of China including, in part, the teach- 
ing of Confucius. Here is largely contained the popular morals 
of China to perfect men for life or death—On this follows a 
treatise on the Kabbala, the mystical philosophy of the Jews, by 
Baron Giinzburg, with note by Vladimir Solovieff.—This is suc- 
ceeded by a lengthy article on ‘ Psycho-physiological Researches 
concerning Microbes,’ on which follows the usual Bibliography 
and reviews of publications.—Hereupon follows lengthened notes 
by M. A, A. Tokarski, Docent of the Moscow University, taken 
in the Psychological Laboratory. 


ITALY. 


Nuova AntToLoGia (November 1).—The most attractive 
article in this number is one by Edmondo De Amicis, describing 
visits he paid to Jules Verne and Victor Sardou. Of the first, 
he tells us that he does not show his almost eighty years, that he 
is kind and grave, very modest about his own works, indefatigably 
industrious, going to bed at 8 in the evening, it is true, but 
rising at 4 a.m. and working till noon. He lives quietly at 
Amiens with his pleasant wife, and writes two romances a year. 
But he only publishes one a year, so that he has a stock on hand. 
He reads up geography and history for each of his romances, and 
means to go in regular progression through all the regions of the 
globe, making his imaginary voyages and travels. His scientific 
material lies ready to kis hand in innumerable notes. His and 
his wife’s principal recreation is a visit to a theatre twice a week. 
Of Sardou, De Amicis tells us that he looks more like a high 
diplomatic ecclesiastic than a dramatist; he is very frank and 
talkative, and told his visitor all about himself without being 
asked. He, too, looks younger than his seventy years, and takes 
infinite pains with his dramas, copving the dialogue four or five 
times, and continually interpolating corrections between the 
leaves and on the margins of the MSS. He deplores the manner 
in which French actors gabble their parts, only at rehearsals and 
at the first performance do they speak with the proper slowness. 
And Madame Bernhardt, says Sardou, is as bad as any of them. 
—After this delightful paper, comes an archeological treatise by 
Countess Lovatelli ; one on the predictions of Brunetto Latini, 
by F. Colagiosso; and another on Charles Il., Bourbon, and the 
supreme regency of Parma. 
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RassEGNA NazIoNnAace (October 1).—V. Ricci ends his many 
chapters on decentralization, saying that the question has now 
entered into the actual practical and realistic camp; the work of 
remaining true to national unity founded on the monarchy while 
striving for elevated ideals may be greatly assisted by congresses 
and committees.—Follows an elcquent appeal in behalf of 
abandoned children by Signora Marselli, in which she also gives 
an account of what was formerly and is now done in Italy and 
other countries, but all of which is insufficient.—After continua- 
tions of previous articles, comes one on the Armenian massacres 
from the pen of Carlo Bassi, reviewing the futile efforts of the 
diplomatists, and giving a terrible list of victims to Turkish 
cruelty.— (November 1).— Besides continuations of former 
papers, this number contains articles on the ‘ Rural Classes’ by 
G. P. Assirelli; on ‘Empiric Finance, by F. Beroaldo; on 
‘Electoral Decentralization,’ by G. Busnelli; ‘A Defence of 
Pestalozzi, by G. Allievo; and a ‘Criticism of Dupanloup’s 
Learned Women,’ by G. Grabinski.—In an article describing a 
visit to Orvieto during the late Eucharistic Congress, Signor R. 
Ricci mentions various interesting things in that medieval city 
which still strongly retains the stamp of past times. He reminds 
his readers that in the church of San Francesco, Edward L. of 
England and his queen, Charles of Anjou, and Pope Gregory X.., 
were all present at the funeral of the English Henry in the year 
1273. The quarter in which this church is situated has the 
narrow, tortuous old streets of the ancient city, when it was 
crowded with 30,000 inhabitants. Now it has scarcely 8000. 
Here, too, is the Tower of the Mour, whose bell called the 
citizens to arms. Not far off is the modern Savings Bank, on 
the facade of which is inscribed, ‘ From this window, on the 26th 
August, 1867, Guiseppe Garibaldi, on his way to Rome, spoke 
to the stupified people of his bold enterprise.’ In the Eucharistic 
Exhibition, says Signor Ricci, were exhibited all the Vestments of 
a saint, not mentioned in the calendar, but highly venerated bv 
the inhabitants of Sutri and Nepi. This saint is St. Nonnoso, 
and the people hold him in such high esteem that they have even 
preserved his stockings !—(November 16)—G. Angelino writes 
apropos of the eighth anniversary of the passing of the Crusades 
through Rome, saying that the Pope’s idea of the union of the 
churches is a new crusade for the salvation of Jerusalem and the 
East from their siavery to ignorance and schism.—Doctor 
Lamonico commences a detailed account of a voyage in an emi- 
grant ship from Palermo to New Orleans. He gives an 
enthusiastic description, in passing, of Gibraltar.—Former papers 
are continued, and B. Clementi writes on the terrible pellagra 
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disease in the province of Vicenza. A Commission was sent to 
that province to report, with a view to combating the evil. 
Among the number of towns and villages affected, sixteen are 
worse off than the others.—Follow a report of the acts of the 
Catholic Congress at Fiesole; a paper on local finances; and 
two labour articles by A. Rossii—(December 1)—G. Grabinsky 
writes a long and enthusiastic article on ‘The Life and Works 
of the Bishop of Cremona,’ who has just celebrated his episcopal 
jubilee, and is one of the most able and distinguished of Italian 
ecclesiastics. The writer calls him a precious example, a useful 
clerical workman, a glorious citizen, and a practical Christian, 
whose whole effort is devoted to advancing the spiritual well- 
being of mankind.—A. Astori writes on ‘ Religious Teaching in 
Schools.’—Fiction is represented by a pleasant little tale, entitled 
‘The Letters of a Betrothed,’ by G. Denti. 


La Cuttura (October-November).—Among the reviews here 
is one of Mahaffy’s Empire of the Ptolomies, in which the critic 
opines that it would have been desirable to dedicate some special 
chapters to a systematic exposition of the ‘ancientness’ of Ptolo- 
maic Egypt, as Professor Lombroso’s book leaves much to be 
desired from the historic point of view, and this want might have 
well been supplied in Mahaffy’s work. Mahaffy might also, says 
the critic, have said more about the foreign possessions of the 


Ptolemies, for no one reading his book can gain a clear idea of 
the manner in which the Ptolemaic dominion on the Egeaan Sea 
originated, or of the extent of that dominion.—Another English 
book reviewed is Cecil Torr’s On the Interpretation of Greek 
Music, praising the author’s clear, orderly, and logical arrange- 
meut of his subject. 


GrorNALE Danresco (Year 4, Nos. 5-6).—Here are pub- 
lished G. Carducci’s verses for the inauguration of Dante’s 
monument at Trento.—The other papers are : ‘The Sixth Circle 
in the Topography of the Inferno,’ by N. Zingarelli; ‘The 
Defence of Petrarch,’ by G. Melodia; ‘ Guido Guinozelli and 
his Poetic Reforms,’ by A. Bongioanno. 


Rivista Iraurana Di Firnosoria (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.)— 
contain: ‘The Value and Limits of a Psychogenesis of Morals,’ 
by J. Petrone—‘ Roger Bacon: Experiences and Arguments,’ 
by A. Valdarini—‘ Two Examples of Evolutionary Philosophy,’ 
by G. Marpillero—‘ The Beautiful in Art and Nature,’ by F. 
Ferri.— The Psychology of Sentiment, by G. Villa.—‘ Herbert 
Se pag and Evolution, by A. Veladita—‘The Method of 

oral Doctrine,’ by E. Morsella. 
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Napoui Nosiuissmma (October).—There is in this number an 
interesting article by Aldo Blessich on the geographer, Abbé 
Galiani, which shows the part Galiani had in forming maps of 
Naples.—De la Villi writes on the expiatory chapel of Conridine 
at the Mercato, which was destroyed by fire in the last century. 
—Fabio Colonna writes on ‘The Castle of St. Elmo,’ relating 
its history during the revolution of Massaniello, and the two 
sieges of Naples in the 18th century.—(November).—‘ The 
Royal Palace at Portici, its Origin and Present State, and Prin- 
ciple Events, down to the French epoch.’—‘ The Discovery of 
Herculeneum and the Museum of Portici,’ by N. del Pezzo.— 
‘ The Paintings and Frescos in the Atrio of Sant Severino,’ by 
N. F. Faraglia.—‘ Castle St. Elmo,’ by F. Collonna di Stigliano. 
—‘ Legends of Places and Houses in Naples,’ by B. Croce. 


Emporium (October and November) contain: ‘ Contempor- 
ary Artists: Arnold Boecklen, by F. Novati.—‘ The Mystery of 
the Pyramids,’ by E. Bracco.—‘ The Poets of the Caucasus,’ by 
M. Cermenati—‘ Among the Albums and Posters,’ by V. Pica. 
—‘ Montenegro,’ by P. B.—‘ Carl Marr,’ by f. Roux.—‘ William 
Morris, by P. B.—‘ The Movement of the Ice in the Valley of 
Cogne, by A. Druetti and F. Potto.—‘ Thought and Brain,’ by 
G. Antonini—‘ Mosaic Art in Venice, by A. F. Fantoni.— 
‘ Oriental Customs and the Selamlek, by P. Bettoli. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE L’HisTorrRE pes Rexieions (No. 5, 1896).— 
The first article here is the continuation of M. L. Knappert’s 
‘Le Christianisme et le Paganisme dans l’histoire ecclésiastique 
de Béde le vénérable.’ The two questions he sets himself to 
answer here are, What does Bede in his Ecclesiastical History 
teach us as to the Christianity of his contemporaries? and, What 
can be gathered from him as to the influence Christianity exer- 
cised upon them? As to the first of these questions, Bede 
enlightens us only, or almost only, as to the outward forms of 
contemporary Christianity. He tells us very little as to its inner 
life. It is the pomp and ceremony that chiefly inspire his pen, 
the multiplication of convents, and the rules laid down for the 
regulation of every-day duty in them. He details the visions 
with which this or that monk was favoured, but says next to 
nothing as to the spiritual life of the recluses. The immorality 
and other gross vices, of which the monks and nuns of the period 
have been accused, he passes over in all but absolute silence, 
—_ elsewhere he has spoken of immorality, gluttony, and 
drunkenness as not altogether unknown within the walls of the 
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convents then. As to the influence of Christianity on the 
morals of the people and the legislation of the rulers, Bede’s 
testimony is that on the whole it was beneficial. M. Knappert 
reminds us here that in judging of that influence, we must take 
into our consideration the brief period over which that influence 
had been exercising itself on the people, and how rude were the 
manners of the Anglo-Saxons before the Christian faith was 
introduced into the country. The second article is titled ‘Sym- 
bolique des Religions anciennes et modernes—Leurs rapports 
avec civilisation. It was the opening lecture of a course 
. delivered by Professor Louis Menard at the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris. The lectureship is instituted for the benefit of the people 
by the Municipality of Paris, and embraces lectures on subjects. . 
that come under the category of Universal History. The His- 
tory of Religions belonging to that order, M. Menard was 
charged with a course of lectures on it. This introductory 
lecture the Redaction of this Revue gives here, ‘comme specimen 
de importance que l’honourable professeur attache a’ lhistoire 
religieuse générale et de la méthode adoptée par lui pour la faire 
apprécier d’un public non universitaire.’ It is an admirable 
specimen of what a popular lecture should be in such circum- 
stances and on such a theme. It is not burdened with technical 
phraseology, and gives a very excellent summary and appreciation 
of the whole subject to be ‘dealt with in the lectures to follow. 
M. Menard sets out with a working definition of Religion itself, 
and then describes some of the most important of the manifold 
forms in which it presents itself to the student, those especially 
which have exercised important influence on the development of 
human thought and life, such as Egyptian Pantheism, Semitic 
Monotheism, and Indo-European Polytheism. The modifications 
which these have undergone in the course of time are also here 
briefly traced. Passing on to consider the history of religious 
change, he brings out the part which symbolism in forms, rites, 
and language, has played in it; the effect which the advance- 
ment of Science has had in limiting the sphere of religious 
opinion, and next shows how Religion has been the inspiration 
of Art, and has effected moral and political institutions. The 
closing part of the lecture is devoted to the importance of the 
study of the history of religions in these days, as so much 
depends on a thorough knowledge of that history for the peace- 
ful relations of nations and the interchange of commerce and of 
thought.—A brief article follows, ‘Le Pied du Buddha,’ which 
describes some of the results of the exploration of the Valley of 
the Me-nan, in Siam, as detailed by M. Lucien Fournereau in 
his recent work, Le Siam ancien—The first place among the 
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Book Reviews is given to a lengthy and highly appreciative notice 
of Professor Menzies’ History of Religions. It is by M. Goblet 
d’Alviella, Two American works are also somewhat fully dealt 
with—Henry Charles Lea’s History of Auricular Confession and 
Indulgences in the Christian Church, and H. K. Carrol’s The 
Religious Forces of the United States. 


REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANCIENNE 
(No. 4, 1896).—The entire contents of this number are furnished 
by the fertile pen of M. Halévy himself, with the single exception 
of some eight pages of ‘Notes pour histoire d’Ethiope,’ by M. 
J. Perruchon. The first part of M. Halévy’s ‘ Recherches Bib- 
liques’ continues his examination of the Book of Genesis, and 
embraces Chapts. xxxvii.-xlv. A brief summary of the narratives 
there given is followed by a critical analysis of the text, and 
emendations are, as usual, offered where the text seems to have 
been corrupted through the oversight of copyists, or the altera- 
tions of would-be-wise redactors. The difficulties created by 
these corruptions, or alterations, have been the chief causes of 
the parcelling out of the text into fragments by the modern 
school of criticism, and the assigning of the fragments to differ- 
ent sources, It is to controvert this view that M. Halévy gives 
himself such infinite pains here. After the analysis, he takes up 
the sections of the story in their order, and endeavours to meet 
all the objections raised against the unity of authorship by the 
members of the school in question. Dillmann’s work is taken as 
representative of the school. We must limit ourselves to a 
single specimen of M. Halévy’s method of dealing with the 
opinions of his opponents ; but the one will be enough to illus- 
trate it, and show its value. ‘The first in order will serve as well 
as any other. Genesis xxxvii. 2-36, tells the story of Joseph 
being sold by his brethren, and being taken away to Egypt. 
Dillmann’s comment on it is quoted. The section is regarded by 
Dillmann, and his school, as au amalgam of B and O, for these, 
and other, reasons ;—viz., first, that in one part of the story it is 
Reuben who protects Joseph, and in another it is Judah ; second, 
that in one part of the story it is the Midianites who steal and 
sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, and in another it is his brethren ; 
and third, in one part of it it is Joseph’s tale-bearing against his 
brothers that arouses their hatred, while in the very next verse 
it is the partiality of Jacob for Joseph and the dreams which he 
retailed to them that aroused their jealousy and anger. M. 
Halévy meets these objections in turn. As to the first of them, 
he sees no contradiction b-tween the statements found fault with. 
Reuben desired from. the first to save Joseph’s life and restore 
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him to his father. His counsel was given in order to accomplish 
afterwards that purpose. Judah, when the Ishmaelite caravan 
appeared, saw a likely and profitable means of getting rid of 
Joseph without imbruing his hands in his brother’s blood, or 
involving himself and the rest of them in the guilt of murder. 
Hence his counsel. But the one stands in no contradiction to 
the other. As to the second point, the difficulty arises from v. 
28. As the text stands just now we read, ‘Then there passed by 
Midianites, merchantmen ; and they drew and lifted up Joseph 
from the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites, etc.’ From 
that reading it would certainly seem that the Midianites had 
intervened in the proposed transaction of the brothers, had found 
Joseph in the pit, a took him out from it, and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites, stealing him, so to speak. But by a slight change 
in the transcription of the initial word of this verse (which is de- 
manded by the Hebrew) M. Halévy gets out of the difficulty. 
The verb in this way becomes a noun, ‘les voyageurs, les 
passants,’ and so we now read, ‘The travellers were Midianite 
merchantmen; and they (the brethren of Joseph) drew and 
lifted up Joseph from the pit and sold him to the Ishmaelites, 
etc.” The caravan passing by consisted of Midianites and Ish- 
maelites, and the offending clause is simply a note to that effect. 
As to the third point, M. Halévy suggests the transposition of 
the clause in v. 2, ‘and he was a lad,’ to the end of the verse. 
The Hebrew, he says demands it. If this is done, the clause 
gives a reason for Joseph telling tales against the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah, viz., that he was young. But they were the sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah only that had reason for hating Joseph on 
account of his tale-bearing; the others hated him because of 
their father’s partiality for him, and because of his dreams. 
Here again, therefore, there is no contradiction between the two 
statements, but absolute harmony. Still one must read the whole 
of the defence to appreciate fnlly its force. The second part of 
these ‘ Recherches’ is devoted to the Psalms. Those passed 
under review here are Psalm Ixvi. on to Psalm Ixxviii. Each is 
dealt with by itself; any obscure word or phrase is explained, or 
a correction is suggested; and a new translation of the so 
amended text is then given. Where possible, too, the date of 
each is hazarded, and the occasion of its composition. The next 
article is a continuation of his philological notes on the Baby- 
lonian texts given in the previous number, and other texts are 
here transcribed and translated, in the same way. Then follows 
a short paper on Jephthah’s vow. In it he defends the view that 
the girl was not offered as a burnt-sacrifice, but was consecrated 
to the service of the temple, and so dedicated to perpetual vir- 
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ginity. The Levitical Law expressly made provision for such an 
incident as happened in Jephthah’s case, as well as for other 
impossible offerings. If a person vowed to make an offering unto 
the Lord, but, for any reason, the animal was of a kind that could 
not be accepted as an offering, it was not sacrificed, but it was 
set apart as holy, and could only be used in connection with the 
temple, or with the service of the Lord. So with a human being. 
M. Halévy has here some very valuable remarks as to the hiero- 
dules connected with the sanctuary, in which he shows that they 
were not what they are so often misrepresented as, but were 
virgins, consecrated so for life. We have space only for the 
titles of M. Halévy’s other papers; ‘ L’Inscription éthiopienne de 
Yobélisque prés de Matara;’ ‘L’Inscription cappadocienne 
d’Arslan-Tepe ;’ ‘Nouvelles Remarques sur les inscriptions de 
Nerab.’ In addition to all that, the Bibliographie, also from his 
pen, occupies eleven pages. 


RevvE pes Rexicions (No. 4, 1896).—The three articles 
which make up the contents of this number are all continuations 
of more or less lengthy Treatises that are appearing first in these 
pages in this sectional form. M. the Abbé A. Loisy— Les 
Evangiles Synoptiques’—carries forward his examination and 
comparison of the texts of the first three Gospels. The earlier 
_— of this work appeared in another periodical, ‘]’Enseignement 

iblique,’ and the bet instalment of what remained to be pub- 
lished of it appeared in the last number of this Revue. Here M. 
Loisy deals with the narratives recording the Mission of the 
Twelve, and then the accounts the Synoptics give of the death 
of the Baptist. The narratives are set side by side in parallel 
columns, where all the three Gospels, or where any two of them, 
give the same details. The passages which are peculiar to any 
of them are given, of course, singly. But in every case the text 
(in translation) is fully given. In the comment which follows, 
all omissions and variations are duly noted, and a probable reason 
is sought for them. The narratives are examined throughout in 
a critical, as well as, it need not be said, in a reverent spirit. 
The learned Abbé is not afraid to express his opinions though 
they may be at variance with those which his Church is supposed 
to hold very tenaciously. He does not hesitate, when need seems 
to him to call upon him to do so, to impune the inerrancy of the 
sacred text. He regards the Gospel of Mark as the principal 
source from which the two others drew their information. Other, 
both written and oral, sources were drawn upon by both evan- 
gelists, as these seemed to them to furnish matter which they 
desired to use. Each of them had his own purpose to serve by 
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his work, and this led them to arrange, to adopt, or to omit from, 
any of their sources as it seemed good to them. Nay, they 
changed the phraseology, or slightly modified the data before 
them, to adapt them to the purpose they had specially in view, 
and this with no feeling of disloyalty to their sources. These 
modifications are called attention to here, and the reason which 
led to their being made is adventured upon. It says much for 
the spirited conductors of this Revue that they have opened their 
pages to admit such a liberal and enlightened work as this.—M. 
Peisson continues his series of papers on Confucianism. This is 
. the ninth of the series. He describes here the ancient, or primi- 
tive, worship of the Chinese. Traces of it are to be found yet 
among the Miao tribes, the representatives, as they are the des- 
cendants, of the inhabitants of the country before the conquest 
by the western invaders, These tribes long resisted the invaders, 
and even up till now have retained much of their primitive in- 
dependence. M. Peisson describes their religious festivals and 
usages, and shows that in several particulars these religious rites 
and customs have influenced the whole religious life of China.— 
M. the Abbé de Moor furnishes another instalment of his ‘ Essai 
sur l’origine du peuple égyptien et de sa civilisation d’aprés la 
legende égyptienne et la Bible.’ His object, it may be remem- 
bered, is to show that the Osirian legend, if it be read in the 
light of the Book of Genesis, becomes not only intelligible, but 
discloses to us the origin and early history of the Egyptian 
people. Here identifying Osiris with Abel, and the Abelites or 
Adamites ; and Set-Typhon with Cain, and his descendants, he 
works out from the legend what he regards as the true story of 
Egypt’s fortunes. To M.de Moor the legend is a much cor- 
rupted form of the Genesis narratives. Here is a sample of how 
the true history is recovered. The murder of Abel by Cain is 
perverted by the legend into the revolt against Osiris which was 
instigated by Set-Typhon. Osiris was first disposed of by putting 
him alive into a coffer, or box, which was then thrown into the 
Nile, and by it was carried out to sea. This is the legendary 
way of telling us that the Abelites, who had been the dominant 
race in Egypt up to the time of the revolt, sought and found 
their safety by taking to the Nile in boats, which carried them 
out of the reach of Set-Typhon. And so on. It is an ingenious 
task the Abbé has set himself to accomplish. Whether he suc- 
ceeds in convincing anybody but himself of the value of his 
learned labours has yet to be seen. 


Revue Des Erupes Jurves (No. 3, 1896).—The first article 
here is by M. Isaac Halévy, and is on ‘ The Closing of the Tal- 
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mud and the Saboraim’—‘La Cloture du Talmud et les 
Saboraim.’ It forms, we are told in an editorial note, a chapter 
in a new history of the Jews, which is being prepared in Hebrew 
by M. Halévy. The close of the Talmud is generally allowed 
to have been in, or about, the year 500 a.p. The period of the 
Saboraim, or ‘casuists,’ dates from then, and extends, according 
to some writers, ninety years, but according to others, of whom 
Graetz and Weiss may be regarded as representatives, some fifty 
vears, while others again limit it to forty years or thereabouts. 
M. I. Halévy is evidently inclined to agree with the latter on 
that point. The Saboraim are divided into two classes, the first 
embracing those whose decisions were of a practical character, or 
had reference to distinct practical purposes, while the second were 
more or less content with what might be called theoretical deci- 
sions. M. Halévy here passes in review the existing data as to 
the closing of the Talmud, and then the period which embraces 
the first category or class of the casuists—M. Mayer Lambert 
treats of the vocalisation of the segoles, ‘De la vocalisation des 
Ségolés.’ In it he attempts ‘de préciser ces influences phonéti- 
ques et s¢mantiques dans les ségolés hebreux, en montrant que 
telle voyelle est favorisée par telle consonne, ou par telle idee.’ 
But he does not dogmatise here. He lays down no positive rules. 
He endeavours only to show that the different vowels predomi- 
nate in different classes of words.—M. Samuel Poznanski has an 
interesting article on ‘ Aboul-Faradj Haroun ben Al-Faradj, le 
grammairien de Jerusalem, et son Mouschtamil.’ The name and 
fame of Aboul-Faradj Haroun have been enhanced, if not 
recovered, by a recent ‘find’ in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg made by M. Harkavy, who has done so much for 
other lost reputations, as well as for his, in the same way. 
Aboul-Faradj Haroun lived in the early part of the XIth 
century, and was a Karaite of note in his day. His most cele- 
brated work was his Mouschtamil, in which he treated of the 
forms of the Hebrew language, its syntax, and lexicography. 
MSS. of it exist in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, mS in the 
British Museum in London. M. Harkavy’s Memoire has led to 
these being examined somewhat carefully by M. Poznanski, and 
he gives us here the results of his study of them.—M. W. Bacher 
furnishes some critical notes on the Pesikla Rabbdati, confirming 
M. Levi's conjecture given in last number that the ‘ Bari” men- 
tioned in it is the town in South Italy of that name, though M. 
Bacher does not agree with all his reasons for so thinking.—M. 
Israel Levi invites attention to a collection of Jewish stories, 
legends, and edifying anecdotes contained in a MS, in the 
Bodleian Library, which he thinks will interest the readers of this 
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Revue. He gives some of them here, and is to continue his 
transcription of the rest in future numbers.—M. D. Kaufmann 
continues his ‘ Contributions a histoire des Juifs de Corfou,’ and 
adds others, ‘a Phistoire des luttes d’Azaria de Rossi. —M. L. 
Brunschvicg gives a lengthy article on ‘ Les Juifs en Bretagne 
au X VIII° siécle.,—M. Danon continues his ‘ Recueil de roman- 
ces judéo-espagnoles chantées en Turquie.—M. Israel Levi 
returns to two subjects on which he has been in controversy 
in this journal, viz.: ‘The Schemoné-Esré, or the Eighteen 
Benedictions,’ and ‘The Dividic Origin of Hillel.’ He hasa 
.note, too, on a falsification in a letter of Maimonides.—M. Kay- 
serling gives a few notes on the history of the Jews in Spain.— 
M. Moise Schwab publishes an inscription found on an amulet in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and comments on it.—H. M. M. 
Lambert reviews at some length Kautzch’s new edition of Gese- 
nius’ Hebraisehe Grammatik 


REVUE DES Deux MonpEs (October, November, December.) 
—The first of the six numbers for the quarter opens with ‘ Car- 
net’s de Voyage,’ by the late M. Taine. They are brief notes 
of travel, and record his impressions during a round, performed 
as far back as 1866, as examiner of candidates for admission to 
the School of St. Cyr. Several of them have been elaborated 
in other works ; so that the chief interest of the present article 
lies in the comparison which it enables the reader to make be- 
tween the original jottings and the finished sketches. The 
South of France is here dealt with—In October 1896 the 
Czar’s visit to Paris was still in perspective. In anticipation 
of it M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu contributes an article of con- 
siderable length, in which he sets forth his views on the 
Russo-French alliance. A single sentence may suffice to in- 
dicate the spirit of the whole article. Our alliance, says the 
writer, has brought Russia too many advantages for her not to - 
feel the advantage of it; but let us not be fatuous enough to 
wish to be loved for ourselves alone; Russia will esteem our 
alliance only so long as she thinks us powerful and rich; and 
in order to believe in our wealth and our strength she must 
think us wise.—M. George Gorgau continues and concludes, 
‘ L’Allemange Religieuse,’ a study of the evolution of contem- 
porary Protestantism. The very careful and _ elaborate 
essay is summarized in the following sentences:—In the 
cycle of four centuries which the Reformation will soon have 
accomplished, it has tried to remain faithful, even to exhaus- 
tion, to the principle of free examination; and from the 
very fact of that fidelity, it has arrived, through an evolution 
fertile in surprises, to the antipodes of its origiu, ‘ You are all 
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priests,’ that was the starting point. Luther by this magical 
utterance, moved more than one noble soul; with all his heart 
he developed it in his little treatise, on the liberty of the 
Christian. It seemed that it was about to inaugurate the 
most democratic of religious communities, one in which all, 
whoever they might be, should have equal and free access to the 
truths elaborated by all and for all. If, at the present day, we 
examine the Evangelical Church of Germany, we may see the 
point which it has reached—on the one side an esoteric truth, 
for the use of the learned; on the other an exoteric truth, for 
the use of the body of the faithful; on the one side an intellec- 
tual élite, which claims, in matters of faith, to say everything, to 
teach everything, to disturb everything; on the other, below it, 
and far from it, the mass, to which is inculcated, as far as pos- 
sible, the contrary of what the ¢élite teaches and a respect for 
what the élite disturbs. Between these two groups are the pas- 
tors; taught by the élite, teachers of the mass, they must have, 
if we may put it so, a taught conscience and a teaching con- 
science, partially or totally opposed to each other. In the bridge 
which they form between the élite and the mass, there are 
vices of construction, constant commotions, frequent dislocations. 
hen Never was there seen a more terrible hiatus between 
the teachers of the faith and the humble crowd that has to be 
taught the faith . . . to fill up the hiatus, it would be 
necessary to have recourse to the authentic depositories of the 
faith. But where are they to be sought? and how would they 
manage to give light and to bring about unity? for theoretically, 
the authentic depositories of the faith are all Evangelical Chris- 
tians. Certain believers dream of a divine miracle or of the 
intervention of the Emperor. But, since his accession, William 
II. has retreated but once; and that was four years ago, before 
‘free science,’ which obliged him to withdraw a Bill for educa- 
tion. Forgetting this first defeat, will he, the head of his church, 
be willing one day to stop, by some Cesaro-Papist coup détat 
the perilous evolution of the reformation, and, by an arbitrary 
act of authority, to lengthen the life of the Church of Liberty ; 
and if ever he should be willing, will he be able-—‘ Paysans et 
Ouvriers, is the title of a long study, running through two 
numbers, in which the Viscount G. d’Avenel compares the 
salaries of labourers aud workmen in the Middle Ages with those 
of the present day. The paper is full of facts and statistics ; 
but, unfortunately for the English reader, deals with France 
only. — Another contribution of which, for the same reason, 
the interest is necessarily limited, is that which M. C. de Varigny 
devotes to a consideration of the condition of Algeria in 1896.— 
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M. Emile Michel begins in the first, and continues in subsequent 
numbers, a study of the masters of Symphony.—The Czar’s visit 
to Paris has produced a second article. It is by M. Le Comte 
d’Haussonville, who gives an account of the visit paid to the 
French capital, in 1717, by Peter the Great. His object is to 
prove that previous writers have been wrong in supposing that 
this visit was a diplomatic failure; that it was on the contrary 
the beginning of the cordial relations which have existed between 
the two countries ever since—except when political blunders 
have interrupted them.—‘ Les Bases de la Croyance,’ by M. 
. Ferdinand Brunetiére, is a critical examination of Mr. Balfour’s 
book, The Foundations of Belief, to a French translation of which 
it is to be the preface.—In a psychological study which he con- 
tributes to the number for the first of November M. Fouillée 
analyses the French character as it used to be and as it is. His 
object is to show that it has undergone no essential modifications, 
and is as capable of great things in the future as it was in the 
past.—Continuing his essays in literary pathology M. Arvéde 
Barine deals with Thomas de Quincey, and shows the influence 
which his habit of opium eating exercised on his genius and his 
literary work.—In ‘Le Prince de Metternich et le Prince de 
Bismarck, M. G. Valbert draws a parallel between the two 
statesmen. The conclusion to which he arrives is that the 
former committed grave mistakes because he got to believe him- 
self infallible ; and the latter because his personal antipathies 
exercised too much influence on his public actions.—The most 
nctable article in the number for the 15th November is one in 
which M. Philippe Berger shows the Eastern origin of Greek 
mythology.—The most readable matter in the December part 
consists of an account of the Czar’s coronation; of a sketch of 
Auguste Comte’s connection with the Polytechnic’s school; of a 
critical essay on the American writer Charles Warren Stoddart, 
and of a paper showing the part played by silk in the mechanism 
of modern life. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (November, 1896).—In his ‘ Théo- 
ries du Monde Extérieur, M. J. Payot examines Stuart Mill’s 
and H. Spencer’s theories as typical of the subjective idealist and 
substantial realist explanations. Whatever the defects of these 
views, they leave us with three ideas, viz., exteriority, independ- 
ence of us, and permanence.. M. Payot regards the first as 
the most important, and concludes that the intelligence is a 
secondary formation, and that we must seek the ultimate expla- 
nation of things in the will. This, in turn, is inexplicable. If 
we would go farther, there-are three hypotheses-to choose from— 
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scepticism, Spencerianism, and objective idealism, or more truly, 
spiritualism. This, which the author favours, can only lead to 
what he terms ‘spiritual pantheism.’ ‘It is impossible to con- 
ceive the ultimate Reality as other than immanent.’—M. Henri 
Joly’s ‘La Genése des Grands Hommes,’ is a review of a work 
of the same title by the Roumanian professor, the late M. Odin. 
—M. Ch. Féré treats of ‘ Antithesis in the Expression of 
Emotions.’-—‘ Le Socialisme, Dogme au Méthode’ is a review of 
three recent works, Boilley’s Les trois Socialismes (anarchisme, 
collectivisme, réformisme), Garofalo’s La superstition socialiste, 
and Prins’ L’organisation de la liberté et le devoir sociale.—{Dec- 
ember, 1896).—‘La Timidité, Etude psychologique, by M. 
Dugas, discusses the nature and effects of this failing. Timidity 
is not to be confounded with fear. It isa dread not of things 
but of persons, even though they be known to be inoffensive and 
well disposed, an affection of the will which manifests itself in 
akwardness and stupidity. It may be traced back to a conscious- 
ness of defective sympathy between ourself and other human 
beings. It isa mere crisis at first, but may become a rooted 
habit of mind, making a man reserved, self-centred, fierce in his 
thoughts, yet after all, feeble in action. M. Dugas illustrates 
his contentions by many interesting extracts from Rousseau, 
Amiel, Marie Bashkirtseff, and B. Constant.—Dr. Gustave le 
Bon, in ‘The Psychology of Socialism,’ after pointing out the 
various sides from which Socialism may be regarded, elects to 
consider the influence which it has upon men’s minds. Discon- 
tent with temporal conditions has always existed, among the 
Jews, the Greeks, the Romans. Socialism comes now with its 
promises to modern societies, in which discontent is fiercer than 
ever. Riches is the god of our day. The lower strata of society 
are full of hatred and envy; the middle classes are greedy, and 
corrupted by their gains; thinkers are in despair ; the old religi- 
ous beliefs and social standards are vanishing away. The times 
are ripe for the coming of a new belief. Socialism, no longer 
an opinion but a belief, has come with its creed; it appeals to 
the most felt want of our day; and is thus proof against all 
arguments, be they never so sound. It has already its mission- 
aries, its martyrs, its devotees. Everything, thinks Dr le Bon, 
points to its triumph, but it will be short-lived. Its promises 
must be fulfilled in this life, and when they have been found 
false, but not till then, it will decline—M. Foucault describes 
methods of observing the clearness of certain sensorial represen- 
tations.—Reviews and Correspondence. 


REvVvE CELTIQUE (October, 1896).—We have received this 
number just as we are going to press and can only record its 
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contents. ‘Droit Celtique et droit Romain,’ by M. Paul 
Collinet.—‘ The Annals of Tigernach, (the Fourth Fragment, 
A.D. 973-1088; Rawl. B. 488, Fo. 15°1), by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes.— ‘ Dialectica.’ —‘ Mutations initiales’ and ‘La ter- 
minaison —ou et les noms en —adou, Gallois —adwy,’ by 
M. J. Loth.—Melanges, Correspondence, Bibliography, with 
usual Tables for the concluding part of the volume. 


HOLLAND. 


De Grips (November).—J. Hora Adema gives a brilliant 
rattling sketch of barrack and field life in Arnheim.—‘ The State 
‘ of Education in Belgian and Dutch Schools,’ by Ida Heyermans. 
She considers that their school arrangements are too much the 
result of reflection, and want that practicality which character- 
izes the schools of other nations.—In ‘George Meredith’ Byvanck 
offers the first part of an elaborate study of this novelist—‘ The 
Wall Paintings of Antoon Derkinderen’ gives an account of this 
artist and his work, especially of the wall paintings in the Town 
hall at Hertogenbosch, and of another painting ‘The Procession 
of the Sacrament’ in a church there. Born and brought up in 
that old town where much of the feeling of medieval Catholicism 
survives, his work is deeply imbued with qualities both esthetical 
and spiritual, rare in the present day, nor is it wanting in force, 
simplicity, and dignity.—‘ Knut Hamsun’ is a study by Dr. 
Boer of this Norwegian writer, and of his novels and plays.— 
Maurits Wagenvoort contributes a descriptive article ‘From 
Greece’ full of intelligent observation.—‘ Education in the South 
African Republic,’ by Andriessen. This is shown to have steadily 
progressed in the face of great difficulties, and the recent law of 
August 1896 promises to bring about a great change for the 
better.—Prof. de Goeje has for his subject in this number the 
Iranian national epic ‘Firdausi..—(December).—‘ Mr. F. A. 
van Hall as Minister’ is a collection of notes and reminiscences 
of this distinguished servant of the Dutch crown who, between 
1831 and 1844, had the greatest influence with the Kings 
William I. and William IL., and it was greatly owing to his 
guiding that the country was steered safely through the most 
threatening crisis of ’43-44, and that the position of the nation 
was greatly improved.—The New Rhine (Rhenus renatus), by 
R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius, is a sketch of a project for normal- 
ising the great Rhine branches so as to make the river a yet 
more splendid channel for navigation. The deepening and 
straightening of the channel through the Hoek has been a great 
achievement, and similar work carried up the river by means 
which Nolthenius describes with great minuteness would increase 
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the traffic, enrich Holland, and make the great river a silver 
band of friendship between the three great free nations on its 
banks from the Alps to the North Sea. In the course of his 
sketch Nolthenius gives an interesting historical account of the 
Rhine from the point of view of a waterway.—‘The Geological 
Map of Netherland.’ The government having in contemplation 
a new survey under a new Bureau of Geology this article is one 
of criticism, suggestion, and advice to all concerned.—(January, 
1897).—This number opens with a highly interesting historical 
article, ‘ Prince William I. in the year 1570.’ New sources of 
information have been discovered in a correspondence between 
Prince William and Jacob van Wesenbeke which lay long un- 
noticed, but has been brought to light by Van Someren, the 
Utrecht librarian, and published as a supplement to his edition 
of the famous book of Groen van Prinsterer. This correspond- 
ence was collected by Van Someren chiefly from the Cottonian 
and Bodleian Libraries. It refers to 1569-72, the years in 
which the Prince of Orange was more humiliated and forsaken 
than at any other period of his career, yet the interest of this 
period, especially of the year 1570, is very great, since in that 
year the plans were laid, and the grand aim of Dutch unity 
sketched out, which afterwards reached realisation. All the 
fresh light thrown upon the period is admirably given in this 
article by R. Fruin.— Dr. I. M. Ruys gives a clear and attractive 
account of ‘Nansen’s North Pole Expedition,’ illustrated by an 
admirable map.—‘ A Burial,’ by H. Heyermans, jr., is a most 
repulsive sketch of a Jewish funeral, or rather of its preliminaries, 
the chief incident being the extortion of back payments to the 
orthodox Jew association by means of the threat of refusal of 
burial in the Jewish cemetery, the meanness and greed on both 
sides being only equalled by the grotesque hideousness of the 
jargon in which the dialogue between the society’s agents and the 
members of the family is carried on.—Another paper gives a 
sketch of the life and manifold industries of William Morris.— 
‘The Electoral Contest and the Liberal Party,’ by Molengraaff, 
is an attempt to sketch a programme for the liberal party, a via 
media between the conservatives and old liberals on the one hand 
and the social democrats on the other.—‘ The Dutch Language 
in South Africa,’ by D. C. Hesseling, is a purely philological 
paper. He traces the many and curious influences that have 
contributed to making South African Dutch, which he recognises 
as a distinct language, scarcely a sister-tongue, but perhaps that 
of a cousin twice removed. He sees no future for it unless a 
literature should spring up clothed in this garb. 
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THEOLOGISOH TIJDSCHRIFT.—We have somewhat neglected 
this periodical of late; nor is there any reason forthis inthe recent 
numbers, which are full of interesting and important matter. 
The most characteristic papers are those in which new dissec- 
tions of pieces of the Bible are proposed ; and of these there 
are three in the numbers not yet spoken of. In May, Dr. 
Vélter, who writes in German, speaks of ‘The Apocalypse of 
Zachariah in the Gospel of Luke.’ The first chapter of Luke, 
it has long been seen, is very Jewish in its language and ideas; 
and Dr. Voélter’s view is that the main part of the chapter is a 
_ Jewish work celebrating the wonderful birth of John, and 
belonging to those circles of followers of John which long 
maintained an Sooo existence by the side of the 
Church. This Apocalypse of Zachariah has received Christian 
additions, which run from verses 26 to 56; the Magnificat, 
however, is more a Jewish than a Christian hymn, and is 
much more intelligible if placed in the mouth of Elizabeth 
than in that of Mary. Other verses are also removed from 
the places where we know them; and the Apocalypse of 
Zachariah is given complete in a German translation, As ~ 
Luke makes use of the piece, and found it already worked up 
for Christian use in a Jewish source, the conclusion is drawn 
that its origin must be placed within the first century.—2. In 
the September number the 34th Psalm is similarly treated by 
M. J. van Gilse. Dr. Cheyne, in his ‘ Origin of the Psalter,’ 
surmises that we do not possess this Psalm in its original con- 
dition, and our Dutch scholar declares it to contain two inter- 
polations, certainly one. The original Psalm is to be seen in 
verses 2-5 and 11-13. These verses form a sweet and well 
connected poem, which can be placed, as Cheyne suggests, 
along with the Psalms of Degrees. Verses 6-10 belong to a 
different situation; that does not appear either in the Autho- 
rised or the Revised English Version, but M. van Gilse inter- 
. prets the verses in a totally differeut way and gives substan- 
tial reasons for his view.—3. The November number has a 
long paper by Dr. Kosters on ‘ Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah’ (the 
phrase is Duhm’s). In the last 27 chapters of Isaiah scholars 
now sige | recognise a plurality of works; and Dr. Kosters’ 
proposals will take their place beside several others recently 
made on the subject. A novel view put forward by him is 
that the phrase, ‘servant of Jehovah, of these chapters, does 
not indicate the same persons or parties in all the passages 
where it occurs. In the earlier passages it means the Jewish 
Church in the period of its formation ; in the later instances 
it refers to a particular prophet or a small circle of prophets. 
—lIn the May number, Mr. A. J. H. W. Brandt, author of a 
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somewhat destructive criticism of the closing chapters of the 
Gospel history, replies to a paper dealing with his book by 
Mr. Van Loon, formerly reported in these columns. Van 
Loon, it may be remembered, found fault with the book in 
question because it recognised any historical basis at all in 
the Gospel narratives. Dr. Brandt’s protest against the Dutch 
treatment of these narratives as the fruit of misty speculative 

rocesses is a very powerful and instructive piece of writing. 

he laborious processes of the critic who works for years at 
the grammar and the antiquities to make out the solid facts 
that lie behind the words, is finely contrasted with the Dutch 
procedure, which constructs a handsome edifice out of a priori 
assumption and dwells in it at ease and free from toilsome 
labours.—An admirable paper in the July number is that of 
Edv. Lehmann, on ‘ Religion and Civilisation in the Avesta.’ 
The conditions of life in which the Gathas were written are 
clearly described and the religion truly characterised as one 
closely wedded with agricultural industry and identifying 
itself as hardly any religion has done, more thoroughly, with 
the needs of moral advancement.—Dr. de Goeje has, in the 
same number, a plea for the necessity of the study of the dia- 
lects of Hebrew as a preliminary to effective study of the 
Greek Testament. When shall we see a Professor of Aramaic 
connected with a Scottish Divinity Hall?—The volumes which 
have appeared of the English International Commentary are 
noticed in these numbers—Driver’s Deuteronomy is more 
praised than the volumes on books of the New Testament ; 
partly because Dutch theology is more like that of the rest of 
the world in the Old Testament than in the New; but partly 
also because English scholars can deal with Old Testament 
subjects more freely than they can yet venture to do with the 
Christian books. 


GREECE. 


AtuHena (Vol. VIIL, pt. 3).—The k. Basés contributes criti- 
cal observations on Jacoby’s Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Vol. 
IIL., books IX. and X. of the same writer, and Paton’s edition 
of Plutarch’s de Cupiditate Divitiarum.—S. G. Panagidtopoulo 
discusses several obscure points in the history of Athens in the 
17th and 18th centuries.—‘ Inscriptions from Constanza,’ by — 
G. J. Kouzos.—Notes on the same, by G. N. Hatzidakis.—A 
mathematical paper by J. N. Hatzidakis. 


ICELAND. 


TIMARIT HINS IsneNzKA BOKMENNTAFJELAGS (The Icelandic 
Literary Societ)’s Annual, 1896).—The contents of this issue 
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are to some extent of more general interest than has been the 
custom in previous years. This is especially the case with Einar 
Hjoérleifsson’s article ‘On Reading,’ and that on ‘Coffee,’ by 
Bjorn M. Olsen.—Two other articles are more after the ordinary 
style of the Timarit. One of these, by Thorkel Bjarnason, deals 
with the general history of Iceland in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, and gives many curious illustrations of life in 
the island during that period—Of great interest, though it 
might have been made shorter, is Semund Eyjélfsson’s account 
of wedding customs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
especially with regard to the drinking of toasts. These were of 
‘ a remarkable kind, being directly descended from the old heathen 
custom of drinking healths in honour of gods and heroes, Hence 
we find the Icelanders drinking not only to St. Olaf, but also to 
the Virgin Mary, to Christ, and even to the Holy Ghost! The 
kind of speeches made on these occasions is illustrated by several 
specimens ; in Krists-minni it is said, ‘He is dearest to Christ 
who drinks most.’-—The two remaining prose articles are entirely 
of Icelandic interest, though some of the letters of Témas 
Szemundsson (written 1834-41) are good reading.—Byron has 
always been popular in Iceland, and the translation of Mazeppa 
by Steingrim Thorsteinsson will no doubt be very welcome to 
his admirers.—Hannes Hafstein also contributes a few short 
pieces translated from K6rner, Goethe, and Heine. With these 
new elements the Zémarit bids fair to become a very readable 
magazine. 


SKrRNIR (issued by the Icelandic Literary Society, 1896).— 
The usual account of events in Iceland (for 1895) is given, fol- 
lowed by the review of what has happened elsewhere throughout 
the world. Skérnir is so long in appearing that the Japanese 
War, the Venezuela Question, and Jameson’s raid appear like 
ancient history now, but the narrative of these and other events 
is clearly written. A valuable section is the bibliography of 
works and articles relating to Iceland (1894 and 1895) compiled 
by Olaf Davidsson. This covers 76 pages, and is not merely a 
list, but a complete index to itself, and will hereafter be the 
most useful part of the volume. 


AMERICA. 


Tue American Historicat Review (October, 1896), opens 
with a brightly written article by Mr. Julian Corbett, on the 
‘Colonel and his Command.’ Mr. Corbett has been reading up 
a number of old military books which, on the whole, seem to 
have been interesting and sometimes amusing. The conclusion 
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he comes to is, that the Colonel was so named because he was in 
the habit of carrying, as the badge of his rank, a ‘ little column.’ 
His command varied in numbers from a few hundreds to some 
four or five thousands. Mr. Corbett discourses on the derivation 
of the word and communicates a number of interesting parti- 
culars.—‘ British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies,’ by 
Mr. James D. Butler, is packed with information respecting the 
numbers and varieties of convicts which were sent from England 
to the old colonies in America, They were not by any means 
all felons. Many of them were prisoners taken in war; others 
of them were political offenders. Many of the followers of the 
Stuarts were sent there both from Scotland and Ireland—Under 
the title, ‘The Vatican Archives,’ Mr. Charles H. Haskins gives 
a valuable account of the contents of the documents kept in the 
Vatican, and recognises the service done to historical study by 
the privilege which historical students now enjoy of having free 
access to them.—Mr. B. C. Steiner gives an account of the work 
done by the Rev. Thomas Bray in connection with the institution 
of public libraries in the Southern States.—Mr. Perkins writes 
on the Patriotism of Poland, and Mr. Collidge puts in a plea for 
the Study of the History of Northern Europe.—Three documents 
are printed—a letter by Lord Burghley on the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion (1588) from the British Museum; a letter written to 
Washington by Mr. M‘Kean (1789), and another containing 
proposed amendments on the Constitution of the United States 
(1790).—The reviews of books are numerous. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Religious Faith: An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. By 
the Rev. Henry Hueues, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner. 1896. 


Mr. Hughes has already written a couple of volumes on Morals, Natural 
and Supernatural, and another on The Theory of Inference, and he now 
adventures with another on Religious Faith, which looks like a sequel to 
the others and their completion. The main purpose of the volume, we are 
told, is to exhibit Scriptural Christianity as a true system of religious 
philosophy. An endeavour is made to provide new and approximately 
adequate satisfaction for the inquiring religious thought of the present day 
by means of a vindicatiom of New Testament Theology, and conciliation 
between the free exercise of reason and loyal attachment to the Christian 
Church is sought on the basis of the entire truth of the moral and spiritual 
teaching of the Bible. Another purpose, subsidiary to this, is to clear 
away some of the mist which are said to envelope the teaching of the Church 
in respect to subject of Faith, while a still further purpose, also subsidiary 
to the first, is to insist on the fact that Christian knowledge and Christian 
practice, as commonly understood, have no sufficient foundation in unaided 
human reason, but must be, as the Bible represents them, the product of 
revelation. In order to accomplish these purposes, Mr. Hughes enters 
first of all upon a careful and elaborate investigation into the various 
meanings with which the term ‘faith’ is used in the New Testament ; and 
then having ascertained this, or at least having arrived at what he believes 
to be the principal senses in which the term is used, he proceeds to discuss 
the philosophy of faith, and to exhibit the system of religious philosophy 
which he believes to be warranted by Scriptural Christianity. Between 
these two subjects the contents of the volume are pretty equally divided. 
The investigation as to the meanings with which the term ‘faith’ is 
employed is, to say the least, interesting. According to our author, the 
principal uses to which it is put in the New Testament are to indicate 
faith in God, justifying faith, and a faith of attachment to the Risen 
Christ. In faith in God he discovers three constituents, viz., Sensitive- 
ness to His revelation of Himself, acquiescence in what He does or 
forbears to do, and ready obedience to His commands. Justifying faith 
he describes ‘as consisting in a practical assent to the chief facts, including 
the interpretation put upon them by the Apostles, connected with God’s 
revelation of Himself in the life and work of Jesus Christ; or, in other 
words, as consisting in acceptance of the doctrines and principles of the 
Christian Church.’ The third kind of faith is regarded by Mr. Hughes as 
the peculiar ‘property and possession of baptized Christians,’ and ‘ con- 
sists in some sort of close attachment to the glorified Person of Christ’s 
resurrection, and enables the believer to live in some real measure the 
Christ-like life.’ These different methods of using the term faith, it is 
further maintained, denote three different kinds of faith. Justifying faith 
is said to be distinct from the faith of attachment ; so also is faith in God. 
‘ Faith in God,’ Mr. Hughes says, ‘is one mode of human consciousness, 
the faith of attachment to the risen Christ is quite another. They are two 
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kinds of faith, not two aspects of one and the same kind. They appear, 
indeed, to be connected by the notion, common to both, of man’s self-sur- 
render to a Person who is infinitely higher than himself. But even so, it 
does not appear that the self-surrender springs, in the two cases, from the 
same source in the human consciousness. In the one case, surrender is 
made to the Supreme God ; in the other, it is made to Jesus Christ, not 
as to God, but as the human and Divine Head of the Christian Church.’ 
In the second part of his volume, Mr. Hughes seeks to justify the three 
kinds of faith above enumerated, and in doing so is landed into contro- 
versy with Butler, Mansel, Dr. Martineau, Principal Caird, and others. 
Objections may be taken to several of Mr. Hughes’s exegetical remarks, 
such, for instance, as that on insight, but on the whole the work is judicious, 
and, in its controversial passages, temperate. 


Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second 
Series. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
1896. 


This new series of Gifford Lectures merits considerably more extended 
notice than we can bestow here. They represent the ripe fruit of Prof. 
Fraser’s mind, and, like a wise householder, he has been careful to give 
the best last. Not excepting even the charming monograph on Berkeley, 
this book is the most perfectly philosophical work he has yet published. 
Indeed, many will cordially echo the hope that, despite advancing years, 
he may long be spared to continue his thought on these lines, and to 
elaborate some arguments that are no more than suggested in the pages 
before us. The key to Prof. Fraser’s central thought lies in the argument 
that the universe is unintelligible to unaided reason. This is the cause of 
scepticism and agnosticism, and they will ever be traceable to it. Man 
cannot reconcile himself with the world unless he first believe in himself. 
That is to say, by an act of faith he must perceive that the nature of 
things as organised depends upon his reading of his own ethical spirit in 
to them. This faith, however, is not ordinary immediate feeling or com- 
mon-sense. It can, and must, be assisted by reason, in so far as rational 
argument is required to show that, in the last resort, this very faith is 
absolutely unavoidable. No doubt, the argument can be assailed 
from several sides. There is little apparent connection between the 
natural order—known as law—and the internal moral order. Indeed, in 
one place, Prof. Fraser seems to accept Lotze’s dualism, which can but in- 
validate his own premises. The account of the problems of freedom and 
of evil is more hortatory than severely metaphysical. And the explanation 
of miracles, along the right lines as it certainly proceeds, does not go far 
enough. But, when all this is said, it remains true that the book is a re- 
markable one. The difficult themes are so admirably presented as to 
render them accessible to all. The temper of the author, when he plays 
critic, is worthy of universal imitation. His reverence, and ever deepen- 
ing sense of the mysteriousness of man’s world, continually exercise 
chastening effect. Undoubtedly, this personal note renders the work 
impressive. For it embodies the deliberate conclusions of one who has 
seen many ‘isms’ come and go, and who, despite changes numerous and 
enthusiasms frequent, has been unwilling to abandon either his right to 
believe or his right to think as boldly as problems of pressing moment 
seemed to require. 
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Evil and Evolution: An attempt to turn the light of Modern 
Science on the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the Author of 
The Social Horizon. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1896. 


Critics and philosophers have had such success in banishing Satan, 
though not his works, into the limbo of myths, that the appearance of this 
book by the author of The Social Horizon, in which he stoutly argues for 
the reinstatement of the Prince of Evil in the popular belief is almost 
phenomenal. The Author of The Social Horizon, whether a believer in 
the doctrine of Evolution or not, has no faith in the way in which Evolu- 
tionists endeavour to account for the existence of evil. ‘ Malajustments’ 
of all kinds, as the occasions of pain, he cannot get away with. He has 

a8 little patience, too, with what may be called the disciplinary doctrine of 
evil. He is of opinion that a beneficent and omnipotent Creator would, if 
He had desired human beings to pass through a process of development 
with the aid of discipline, have so arranged things that the discipline or 
the process of development would have been painless. He believes that 
God is good, but not omnipotent, and that, though He intended and 
intends men to be happy, His design is frustrated ; and the only solution 
he can see to the problem of evil, is in the acceptance of the co-existence 
of an evil power. ‘It seems to me,’ he says, ‘ that the simplest and most 
satisfactory solution of that riddle of the ages is just the old one—that the 
Supreme Ruler, in His beneficent activity in the universe, is confronted 
by another power ; that in the absolute, literal sense of the word, God is 
not omnipotent ; that He is engaged in a conflict which to a certain 
extent limits His power, and the final issue of which can be wrought out 
only in the course of ages. In plain terms, there is a God and there is a’ 
devil, and the two persons are in conflict.’ He blames both Science and 
Religion for ignoring this conflict, in which, as he believes, ‘ The solution 
of the great riddle of life and destiny must be sought.” Whatever 
may be thought of the author’s ideas, there can be no doubt 
as to the suggestiveness and liveliness of his way of putting them. If his 
pages fail to convince, they will at least entertain and instruct, though it 
is not quite clear that his interpretations of the first chapter of Genesis is 
correct, or that he is right in saying that we have been taught to call the 
first form of life that appeared on this planet, protoplasm. Protoplasm, 
we have always understood, is not a form of life, but its physical basis. 
As for the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, theologians may 
have some fault to find with it. All the same, the book is racily written, 
and deserves to be read. 


The Principles of Sociology. By HERBERT SPENCER. Vol. III. 
London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: Williams & Norgate. 
1896. 


Mr. Spencer is to be congratulated on the completion of the great work 
which he projected more than six and thirty years ago. It has been 
carried on in spite of ill health and amid many discouragements, though 
of late years signs of eneouragement have been far from wanting. Again 
and again, too, the actual work of composition has had to be relinquished, 
some times for months, but all through, in good report and in evil, Mr. 
Spencer has clung to his purpose with a tenacity and force of conviction 
which even those who reject his philosophy cannot fail to sincerely admire. 
It is given to few who have a great purpose in hand to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and to still fewer is it given to achieve a success so 
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magnificent as one we are here recording. It says not a little for the far- 
seeing sagacity of Mr. Spencer that, during the whole of the long period 
he has been employed upon the elaboration of his system, he has seen no 
reason to waver as to the principles on which it was originally conceived, 
and that, notwithstanding the thought and meditation involved, the 
growth of knowledge, and the adverse criticisms of opponents, nothing has 
arisen to prevent him carrying out in almost its perfect entirety the plan 
which was first sketched by him in the prospectus he issued in March, 
1860. Some things have been omitted and some things have been added, 
but there were to have been ten volumes, and there are ten volumes, and 
these ten volumes contain almost exactly, and with the exceptions referred 
to, what they were intended to contain nearly seven and thirty years ago. 
The present volume, while the last of the System, is the conclusion to a 
series of three on the principles of Sociology. Of the three divisions into 
which it is divided, the first on Ecclesiastical Institutions has already 
appeared as a separate book, while the second on Professional Institutions 
has appeared in the shape of review articles. The only part, therefore, 
which is new is the third. The subject of this is Industrial Institutions. 
The division may be said to assume the form of a history of the principles 
underlying industrial progress. Like progress at large, industrial progress 
is due to the material antagonism of a variety of forces, some conducive 
to it, others resisting it. The rate of its development is controlled by the 
same laws. ‘In various ways, industrial progress, in common 
with progress at large, originally insensible in its rate, has become appre- 
ciable only in the course of ages, and only in modern times has become 
rapid. While the forces conducive to it have been continually increasing, 
resisting forces, both external and internal, have been continually decreas- 
ing, until at length the speed has become such that the improvements 
which science and enterprise have achieved during this century are greater 
in amount than those achieved during all past centuries put together.’ 
Some division of labour arises spontaneously whenever individuals join 
their actions for a common end that is not absolutely simple. Stress of 
needs, to the development of which peace and not war contributes, leads 
men to adopt occupations for which they are best adapted, and the 
number of special occupations increases as the increase of population affords 
men for each business, while the greater specialization of industries not 
only develops skill in each, and consequently better products, but each 
kind of better product serves more or less to facilitate production in 
general. ‘Thus,’ as Mr. Spencer remarks, ‘ increase of population, by its 
actions and reactions, develops a social organism which becomes more and 
more heterogeneous as it grows larger, while the immediate cause for the 
improvement in quantity and quality of productions is competition.’ 
Specially striking is the chapter on Inter-dependence and Integration, in 
which he sums up the argument of the preceding six chapters, and refers 
to those who assert the need for the ‘ organisation of labour,’ and suppose 
that at present labour is unorganised. ‘Immensely more complex,’ he 
says, ‘is the inter-dependence of businesses, and far closer than we at 
once see has become the integration of them. An involved plexus having 
centres everywhere, and sending threads everywhere, so brings into rela- 
tion all activities, tiat any considerable change in one sends reverberating 
changes through all the rest.’ Mr. Spencer’s attitude towards Trades- 
Unionism is well-known ; his views are here repeated with a considerable 
variety of illustrations. The same may be said of his views on Co-opera- 
tion and Socialism. As dealing with these topics, and as containing what 
may be regarded as the definitive views of one so competent to speak with 
authority upon them, the publication of the volume before us at the 
present juncture may be regarded as specially opportune. 
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The State and the Individual: An Introduction to Political 
Science, with special reference to Socialistic and Individual- 
istic Theories. By WituiAM SHarp M‘KEoanig, M.A., 
LL.B. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons. 1896. 


The increase of books of this sort may probably be taken as a sign that 
the public mind is at last awaking to a sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject with which they deal. For a long time the Germans and Americans 
had it almost altogether their own way, and even yet the principal text- 
book in this country is Bluntschli’s. Perhaps a better title for Mr. 
M‘Kechnie’s volume, if it had not already been appropriated, would have 
been ‘The Theory of the State.’ At anyrate, it is with the Theory of the 
State that he is occupied in its pages. The terms ‘ Political Science’ and 
‘The Science of Politics’ are good enough when the connotation with 
which they are used is properly understood, but the words ‘ Political’ and 
‘ Politics’ are generally used with so intensely a national significance, and 
often with, in a sense, which is little more than parochial, that both of 
them often fail to suggest the larger and more philosophical meaning 
which it is now becoming the fashion to attach tothem. The latter of the 
two—‘ The Science of Politics’—is, as Mr. M‘Kechnie well observes, 
doubly unfortunate; ‘for,’ as he continues, ‘ science is generally associated 
with rigorous and unbending methods of investigation and experiment 
applied to those tangible material objects to which alone they are strictly 
adapted ; while the word politics is associated with all that is changeable 
and contingent in the affairs of a nation rather than with the principles of 
absolute and universal truth ; as the two words are ordinarily understood 
‘science’? and ‘‘ politics” seem opposites and mutually irreconcilable.’ 
Hitherto when treating of this subject writers have for the most part con- 
fined their attention to the constitution of the State and said little or 
nothing about the State itself. Mr. M‘Kechnie has avoided the mistake. 
Very properly he begins with an examination into the nature, origin, and 
end of the State. To define what the State is is confessedly difficult. As 
a tentative definition Mr. M‘Kechnie says ‘the State is a society organised 
and independent.’ The definition has the merit of brevity, and as a pro- 
visional definition may pass muster ; but before it can be finally accepted 
it requires to be carefully elaborated. Every society is organised if not by 
positive enactments at least by the force of habit and custom and in virtue 
cf its very existence. So again, every society as a society, and so far as 
independence can be predicated of men, is independent. If it is not, it is 
only part of a larger society. Absolute independence, however, is not 
predicable, either of a society or of humanity as a whole. Organic and 
organising law is everywhere inter-relating and controlling all things, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual. Whether men are acquainted with 
its operation or not, they are subject to it, and must either obey it 
or take the consequence. Mr. M‘Kechnie now and again hovers about 
this larger idea—an idea which was never foreign to the minds of certain 
ancient writers—and when he tells us that the end of the State is to work 
for the perfection of humanity he seems to have it distinctly before his 
mind ; but what he usually means by the State is a civilised society or 
nation, the best forms of which are seen in the countries of Western 
Europe or in the United States of America. In passing we may remark 
that Mr. M‘Kechnie has done good service by emphasing the fact that the 
State is an organism, and by trying to eliminate from the connotation of 
that term some of the erroneous conceptions which in the minds of many 
still lurk beneath it. As for the origin of the State, Mr. M‘Kechnie sets 
aside both the hypothesis of general consent or social contract and that.of 
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authority or force ; the first as based upon Will, and the second as based 
upon the Will of a conqueror or of the predominant. _Its real origin, he 
says, ‘is the universal Will or practical reason, which is the same in all 
men while they are true to the principles of the rational nature that makes 
them men. Neither the social compact, whereby the governed hand over 
the whole or part of their natural rights to a sovereign, nor the successful 
force used by the ruler to coerce his subjects, can form a satisfactory 
theory of the binding force of law. Only in the universal Will acting on 
righteous moral principles can a sure foundation be found for it. This 
rinciple of Will affords a stable foundation of the body politic that neither 
orce nor contact can give.’ Mr. M‘Kechnie’s object, however, has been 
not only to investigate into the nature, origin, and end of the State, but 
also to examine into the province of law and government with the special 
purpose of determining the methods and limits of government interference. 
Consequently we have a series of highly instructive chapters on Social- 
ism and Individualism, in which the arguments on either side are cleverly 
stated and appreciated, together with others on the family, education, 
morality, and other kindred topics. Here we can only refer to them. Mr. 
M‘Kechnie is an acute and large-minded thinker; he puts his ideas and 
arguments clearly and forcibly, and with an abundance of apt illustration ; 
he is unhampered by theories, and has written a work which throws much 
light on his subject and carries it forward. Though here and there a little 
polemic, he always argues with fairness. His concluding chapter on the 
Application of Theory to practical politics is pregnant with wisdom, and 
deserves the attention of readers of all shades of political opinion. 


Cosmic Ethics: or the Mathematical Theory of Evolution, Show- 
ing the full Import of the Doctrine of the Mean, and Con- 


taining the Prine “y of the Science of Proportion. By W. 


CavE THOMAS, 
1896. 


The title with which a book is sent into the world does not a little some- 
times to make or mar, for a time at least, its fortunes. It may, by its 
happy suggestiveness, attract immediate attention, excite curiosity, and so 
lead to a ‘rush’ upon the book ; or it may, by its awkward phraseology, 
or ponderous incomprehensibility, perplex, and so deter people from look- 
ing into the work, or even at it. Yet the former may be a very shallow 
and worthless book, and the latter may be a work of sterling merit. Time, 
of course, here, may bring its revenges, but not infrequently, in this busy 
age, the opportunity of the latter is lost beyond recall. The title of the 
volume before us is far from being a happy one; is far from being an 
attractive one ; but it were a thousand pities if it, or its sub-title, or its 
sub-sub-title, or its dedication ‘to the Great German People,’ rather than 
to ourselves, should frighten any one from procuring, nay, studying it 
carefully. It is really a delightful book to read, and in many respects a 
very instructive book. It is the product evidently of an observant and 
reflective mind, and of one that can express its opinions and judgments in 
clear and concise language. A sentence here and there may bear the 
marks of haste and oversight, as e.g., the last sentence at the foot of page 
48. Asa whole, however, such slips are rare, and the style is, throughout 
pleasant and lucid. The repetitions observed in the course of the work, 
and for which Mr. Thomas needlessly, we think, apologises at the outset, 
are no detraction from the merits of it. They have arisen from the lecture, 
or magazine-article character in which the chapters seem to have been 
first cast, and first made to do duty. The volume covers a much larger 
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field than Ethics, at least in its ordinary and technical sense. With Mr. 
Thomas Ethics includes everything in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath ; all mechanical action and all human activity. ‘There is,’ he 
says, ‘one common system of harmony underlying all Nature.’ Every- 
thing is ruled or regulated according to it, and things are right or wrong, 
beautiful or ugly, beneficent or noxious, just as they approach or depart 
from the ideal standard of proportion in which its individual perfection 
lies, and toward which everything is reaching. Ethics, with our author, 
is the Science of Proportion. ‘The mean is the criterion of rightness in 
the Kosmos.’ This standard, ‘the mean,’ which is applicable to all things, 
‘is the evidence of an active’ and ethical ‘ Intelligence working in Nature,’ 
and is ‘ the goal of all Evolution.’ All human knowledge is knowledge of 
quantity, or quantitative relations. ‘Man is by his very constitution a 
meter of quantity, a measure of the forces by which he is impressed and 
actuated.’ All our senses are that ; as are meters of quantity ;—sight, hear- 
ing, smell, touch, etc. ‘ Beauty is not a property of things themselves ; 
it is merely the fortuitous coincidence of the appositeness of their propor- 
tions to the sense of sight.’ ‘ All differences of colour are due to differenti- 
ated vibrations. to differences of proportion.’ Illustrations are drawn 
from the other senses bearing out the same thing, in an equally happy 
manner. But a summary of the contents of the volume may give s better 
idea of its wealth and worth. After an elaborate introductin, in which 
he, Mr. Thomas, traverses the whole field his book is to cover, he lays 
down a series of ‘ Principia,’ and then sets himself to show that the 
Science of Proportion rules everywhere, in the Solar System, in Aesthetics, 
Art, Architecture, Hygiene, Education, Politics, Ethics proper, and Re- 
ligion or Theology. It is impossible with our limited space to do more 
here than to commend these chapters to our readers’ attention. But we 
should like to call that attention specially to Chapter V., that on ‘ Pro- 
portion as the Basis of a Science of Hygiene.’ In the course of much 
instructive and interesting reading there, a number of medical and sanitary 
nostrums, which are much trumpeted by not a few members of the 
‘Faculty’ in these days, are dealt with, and a little of the dry light of 
common sense is let in upon them, in which light they do not look quite 
so efficacious as they are so often represented as being. Any way it may 
do good for not a few people to see them in this light. The volume as a 
whole may well be recommended as furnishing pleasant and profitable 
reading. It is hardly ever abstruce, and the mathematical formulae 
appearing here and there are of the simplest kind, and illustrate well the 
author’s points. 


Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms delivered in 
the University of Glasgow by Adam Smith. Reported by a 
Student in 1763, and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Epwin Cannan. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1896. 


This volume is of much more than antiquarian value. It contains notes 
taken down by a student of a course of lectures on Jurisprudence delivered 
by Adam Smith during his tenure of office as Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University, and, as far as can be ascertained, the substance of 
the work on the History of Law and Government which he is known to 
have been engaged upon when discharging his duties at the Board of Cus- 
toms after he had resigned his Professorship and returned from his some- 
what lengthy stay in ce, the manuscript of which is believed to have 
been destroyed at his own request immediately before his death. At the 
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same time it effectively disposes of the charge which has often been brought 
against him of having plagiarised the ideas set forth in the Wealth of 
Nations from Turgot. The MS. used does not contain the notes actually 
taken down, but a transcript of them. The transcriber was evidently not 
the reporter. It is doubtful even whether he was a student. At times he 
appears not to have understood his ‘ copy,’ and gives other signs that he 
was not the author of the notes. Who he was or who the student of 1763 
was there is no means of telling. The MS. was discovered by Mr. C. C. 
Maconochie in Meadowbank House in 1878. It has apparently been in 
the possession of his family for some time, but he is unable to trace it to 
any one of its members. His own opinion seems to be that it was ac- 
quired by purchase. From the evidence afforded by these notes the 
lectures were delivered between 1761 and 1764, or to use Mr. Cannan’s 
words ‘ either in the portion of the academical session of 1763-4 which 
preceded Adam Smith’s departure, or in the session 1762-3, almost certain 
that they were not delivered before 1761-2, and absolutely certain that 
they were not delivered before 1760-1.’ The notes of these lectures con- 
tained in the present volume appear to have been taken down with the 
greatest care and accuracy. On this point Mr. Cannan, who has carefully 
compared them with the text of the Wealth of Nations, observes—‘ Doubts 
may well be felt as to whether it is right to publish a report of lectures 
which has been made by a University student. A lecturer generally finds 
that his apparently most incorruptible ideas have considerably deteriorated 
when they have passed through the minds and note-books of his pupils.’ 
; . ‘In the present case we know that the disciple was both faithful 
and intelligent. We have most unusual means for judging of the accuracy 
of his work, and we find that it stands the severest tests in a manner 
which might be envied by a modern reporter with the advantage of short- 
hand. It is unnecessary to give examples here. A reader who will take 
the trouble to look out a few of the hundred references to the Wealth of 
Nations, and of the four hundred other references given in the notes, may 
easily satisfy himself on the point.’ The fact is that we have here in this 
volume of notes the ideas which Smith afterwards worked up into his 
great work, and which, as remarked above, he has often been charged 
with plagiarising from Turgot ; but when it is remembered that Turgot’s 

Reflexions was not published till 1766, and that these lectures were 

delivered not later than 1763 the question of plagiarism is set at rest. 

There are materials in the lectures for the explanation of other points in 

connection with Smith and his works, but for these we must refer the 

reader to the lectures themselves as prepared by Mr. Cannan, who, we 

hardly need say, has discharged his duties as Editor with skill and fulness 

of knowledge. Not the least excellent piece of work he has done is the 

list of similar and parallel passages in the Wealth of Nations. 


The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom, being the 
Baird Lecture for 1895. By Henry Cowan, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: A. & C. Black. 1896. 


It was quite natural that the Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen should choose for the subject of his Baird Lecture 
some topic connected with the history of the Christian Church and parti- 
cularly with the history of the Christian Church in Seotland. Opinions 
may differ as to some of the ideas which he has imported under the title 
he has selected for his lectures, but there can be no difference as to the 
ability and reading which he has brought to bear upon his subject. By 
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the ‘ Scottish Church’ it is evident that Professor Cowan does not always, 
or even generally, mean the Church of Christ in Scotland, acting in its 
corporate capacity, or by means of its representatives or accredited agents. 
That St. Patrick was born near Dumbarton he admits, but St. Patrick’s 
mission to Ireland, he tells us, ‘cannot, strictly speaking, be credited to 
Scottish Christianity, for the Scottish Church, properly so called, had not 
then begun to exist.” That Church, he goes on to say, ‘had its origin, in 
the latter part of the fifth century, among the Scottish colonists who emi- 
grated from the north of Ireland to what is now Argyll, and from whom 
our country eventually received its name of Scotland.’ ‘ They brought 
with them from their Irish home the Christianity which St. Patrick had 
imparted and were the earliest really Scottish Churchmen.’ By ‘Scottish 
Christianity ’ we have to understand, therefore, the Christianity practised 
by the Irish Scots, and brought over by them to the Western coasts and 
‘islands of what is now called Scotland, and by the ‘ Scottish Church’ the 
Church founded there by these Irish Scots, and which first becomes ‘a 
notable ecclesiastical organisation’ with the advent of St. Columba. The 
‘ Scottish Church’ is therefore an Irish mission just as the Irish Church is 
a mission of the ‘North British Church.’ Professor Cowan may not be 
willing to admit this, but if the ‘Scottish colonists who emigrated from 
the north of Ireland to what is now Argyll . . . were the earliest 
really Scottish Churchmen,’ what were Scottish Christians whom they left 
behind them in Ireland, and from the midst of whom they emigrated? In 
short, Professor Cowan’s language here seems to be either loose or 
paradoxical and calculated to confuse a very plain matter. There is 
another curious definition of ‘the Scottish Church’ continually cropping 
up in the Lectures. According to this, ‘the Scottish Church’ consists of 
all who have done any Christian work in any part of the world, whether 
accredited or recognised by the Church in Scotland or not as its agents, 
provided only that they have been natives of Scotland or are supposed to 
have been under the influence of Scotsmen. This conception of the 
‘ Scottish Church’ is pretty sweeping, and allows Professor Cowan to adorn 
his pages with the names of many whom few would ever dream of as be- 
longing to the Church in Scotland or even to the ‘Scottish Church.’ 
Richard of St. Victor, for instance, though apparently born in Scotland, 
inasmuch as he received his education in France, and spent almost the 
whole of his life there, would be regarded by most people as belonging to 
the Church in France and might be set forth as an example of the influ- 
ence of the French Church or of the Christian Faith rather than of the 
Scottish Church. So again with Duns Scotus. Admitting that he was 
born in Scotland, a point which, as we need hardly say, is hotly contested, 
yet if the old inscription be correct respecting him—Scotia genuit : Anglia 
me suscepit : Gallia me docuit : Colonia me tenet—Scotus may be claimed 
by the Churches in the other three countries with a much greater show of 
reason than Scotland as an illustration of their influence. Coming down 
to a later period, one might be disposed to ask, can Knox, when he ap- 
peared before the Council of the North in April 1550, be claimed as illus- 
trating the influence of the Church in Scotland? The Church in Scotland 
was then Catholic, while Knox was more of a Puritan than the Puritans 
in England. If he can be claimed as representing ‘the influence’ of any 
Church at that date, a date selected by Professor Cowan, it was the influ- 
ence of the Church in Geneva or rather the influence of Calvin. Or to go 
back to St. Columba. This great saint is known to have been on intimate 
terms with the monks in Bangor, and because he was, the mission work of 
St. Columban and his Irish associates is claimed by Professor Cowan as 
another example of ‘ the influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom,’ 
XXIX. 13 
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Most people, we should say, will be disposed to regard it as an example of 
the influence of the Charch in Ireland. Apart from these things, how- 
ever, Professor Cowan’s lectures are praiseworthy. He brings together in 
them a large mass of information respecting the work and influence of the 
Christian Scot abroad (if we may venture to add a word to the title of Mr. 
Hill Burton’s well known book), gives a fair account of the missions which 
had their centre in Iona, or originated from that seat of early missionary 
effort, and of those which in more recent years have had their head quar- 
ters in Edinburgh. Altogether, the lectures are informing and will doubt- 
less be found interesting reading. 


The Conversion of Armenia to the Christian Faith. By W. St. 
CLAIR-TISDALL, M.A., C.M.S. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 1897. 


Armenia claims to be the first country which received the Christian 
faith, and the book before us presents the native record of the preaching 
and reception of the Gospel, and the fidelity with which it was retained, 
often amid sufferings no less than those of the present day. After intro- 
ductory chapters, the author gives the well-known Abgarus legend, which 
he is disposed to regard as: based on fact. Looking to the constant com- 
munication which existed between Armenia and Syria, it is not impossible 
that Abgarus should have heard of Jesus, and have sent messengers to 
Him. Be this as it may, the great name in the Armenian Church is St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, one of the surviving members of the family of 
Anak, who murdered King Chosroés IT. in 261 a.p., when the royal family 
was also exterminated, with the exception of an infant, who afterwards be- 
came King Tiridatés II. Gregory, who had been brought up as a Christian, 
entered the royal service, and became the king’s trusted attendant. His 
refusal to weave wreaths for the goddess Anahit, led to him being cast into a 
dungeon, where his death was regarded as certain, and to severe persecu- 
tion of the Armenian Christians. Fifteen years later the king and his 
court were affiicted with an incurable madness in punishment for their 
murder of Rhipsimé and her companions, who had sought asylum in his 
territory. His sister was warned by a vision to seek for Gregory, his old 
servant, and to their astonishment he was found alive in the depth of his 
prison, where a pious widow had let down food to him. Tiridatés and 
Gregory thus miraculously delivered, became associates in the conversion 
of Armenia. For the interesting details of this event we must refer the 
reader to Mr. St. Clair-Tisdall’s pages. Events are traced down to the 
translation of the Armenian Bible, a century later, by Mesrop and the 
Katholikos Sahak. Here, as in other countries, the translation of the 
Scriptures marks a stage in the national language and literature. The 
author is specially qualified for his work by his position in charge of an 
Armenian congregation in Persia, and his first-hand acquaintance with the 
Armenian historians, whose works in any form are far from accessible in 
this country. He writes with evident appreciation of the extraordinary 
things they have sometimes to tell, though his occasional reference to 
superstition and so forth are surely superfluous. The book can be recom- 
mended as an excellent account of the history of a country in which every 
one is interested, and about which many are seeking in vain for informa- 
tion. 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


Public sentiment with respect to the Jews and to Judaism has under- 
gone of late a very marked change. Taken as a whole, the judgments of 
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history regarding them are to-day being patiently re-examined in the light 
of actual facts, and the testimony of these latter is being allowed more 
and more to have its due weight. Passion and prejudice are having less 
influence than in former generations on the public mind, and the estimates 
formed of the Jewish character and the Jewish religion are in consequence 
now very different from what they have been for many centuries. True, 
in some quarters passion and prejudice still rule, and seem even to grow 
more intense as the general mind is seen to be freeing itself from their 
sway. But the old frenzy of hatred is diminishing, and a more sober and 
juster judgment is coming to prevail. The Jews themselves are doing 
their best, or the best among them (for there are of course bad Jews, just 
as there are bad Christians, who constantly give occasion for the enemy to 
blaspheme), to aid the public judgment in forming truer and more accu- 
rate ideas of themselves and of their faith. This, not only by performing 
‘their due part as public citizens in whatever country they are (only they 
have been forward to do this almost everywhere for centuries), but by 
special effort to lay before the world the real life of Jews, and the real 
ideals of their religion. The volume before us at present is one of these 
efforts, and will rank as one of the best of them. It is not however cast 
in a polemical form ; it is, in the truest sense of the word, historical. It 
invites us to look into the hearts and homes of the Jews in those very 
times when, and in the places where, they were most misjudged, and in 
consequence were most maligned and persecuted—the so-called ‘ Middle 
Ages’—and see them as they were. Mr. Abrahams does not certainly 
hide their many faults, though he is careful (and we think rightly careful) 
to show that many of the worst of these faults were not native to them, 
but were rather the results of the treatment they received from the ruling 
classes, and those who took their cue from them ; the unnatural laws 
passed against them, and the environment in which they were forced to 
live. The late M. Isidore Loeb, in an extremely interesting series of 
articles, which appeared in the Revue des Etudes Juives, and which were 
summarized as they appeared in our Summaries of Foreign Reviews, but 
which have unfortunately not been as yet translated into English, as they 
well deserved to be—M. Loeb showed conclusively in these articles that the 
worst faults charged against the Jews were the fruits of the laws under 
which they were compelled to live, and the unnatural conditions of exist- 
ence imposed upon them. Mr. Abrahams, however, only brings this out 
incidentally. He is more anxious to set before his readers the Jew as he 
was in those days—to let them see the brighter and best side of Jewish 
life, than to assign the blame for their faults to their most likely causes. 
He seems to think that he will serve his purpose best by merely disclosing to 
us the domestic and social virtues that actually adorned the homes within 
the ghetto, and exhibiting to us the innocent and simple pleasures that 
brightened the otherwise dim and dismal lot of those who were pent up 
within its walls. He takes us into the houses of rich and poor there— 
takes us into the Jewish home, and shows how very bright it could be, 
and very, very often was—how tender were the relations of husband and 
wife, of parents and children—how faithfully and devotedly each bore the 
burdens of the other, and cheered by their mutual helpfulness their other- 
wise bitter lot. He takes us into the schools and shows us the children at 
their lessons ; into the playground and shows us the boys at their games. 
He takes us into the ghetto market-places and shows us Jew chaffering 
with Jew, with merry humour and witty sally. He takes us into the 
dancing halls and shows us how, with keen zest and rollicking, sometimes 
uproarious, fun, ‘they tripped the mazes of the giddy dance.’ He 
takes us into the synagogue and shows us how, even there, the gay mingled 
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with the grave, how far the most sacred services were from being gloomy 
and puritanical, as we are so often inclined to regard them. We are shown 
in these pages a side of Jewish life which was necessarily hid from public 
gaze in those days, and of which, consequently, we were likely to hear 
and know nothing from the sources from which we take our information 
regarding the Jews. Here we see how human the Jew is in all things, 
how largely he has shared in the foibles and in the graces of a true 
humanity. ‘Hath not a Jew eyes?’ etc. ‘If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh?’ etc. It is well for us certainly 
to have our attention directed to this side of the Jewish character and of 
the Jewish life—to get behind the dull walls which hide these from us, 
and see the Jew when he is out of the range of hostile eyes, and has laid 
aside the disguise he had so constantly to wear when he ventured forth 
from the friendly shelter of the ghetto. Mr. Abrahams may possibly pre- 
sent us here with a picture, or series of pictures, where the colouring is a 
little too roséate ; but even if it is so, these pictures give us a needful cor- 
rective to the ridiculous caricatures with which we have been so long only 
too familiar. In Mr. Abrahams’ pages we see the Jew in all the phases of 
his public and private life,—see the place where he lived and the réle he 
played as trader, huxter, scholar and physician, as the ornament of kingly 
courts and the vendor of ‘old clo’. Mr. Abrahams’ volume is the first of a 
projected series to be published under the rubric of ‘ The Jewish Library.’ 
It forms an excellent beginning and augurs well for the value, and we 
hope for the success, of the series. It is beautifully got up, splendidly 
printed, and is furnished with an index of authorities, and a general index 
to the work itself, which leave nothing to be desired in the way of help- 
fulness to the reader when he wishes to verify a statement, or refer back 
to any passage in the book. 


A History of Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 


This second issue of Messrs. Blackwood’s ‘Histories of the Scottish Coun- 
ties’ is, in some respects, a worthy successor to the first, and, but for 
certain drawbacks might have been regarded as one of the best Scottish 
local histories that have yet been written. The lines upon which it is 
cast are somewhat different from those adopted by Sheriff Mackay in his 
History of Fife and Kinross, but this was in a measure a necessity. Down 
to the middle of the last century the history of Dumfries and Galloway 
was made up for the most part of raids and feuds, wars and rumours of 
wars, and with the narrative of these, though less interesting than the 
narrative of a people’s growth in civilisation or of the development among 
them of the arts of peace and industry, the historian who undertakes to 
write the history of the district is compelled to burden his pages, or at 
least with the narrative of as many of them as are sufficient to show the 
tendency of the times and the relation in which the counties stood to the 
general history of the country. Around Galloway and Dumfries Mr. 
Crockett has recently thrown the glamour of romance, and besides calling 
attention to them, has probably quickened an expectation in the minds of 
many which a writer who has to deal with the prose of history, however 
much he may be expected or desired, is not in a position to satisfy. All 
the same, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s pages are not without the elements of 
romance. While adhering to plain facts, he has done much to enliven 
them, and one can scareely fail to admire the skill with which he manages 
to sustain the interest of his narrative even in places where it threatens to 
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sink, and in the hands of a less experienced writer would sink, into the 
merest chronicle. That Sir Herbert Maxwell has thrown much new light 
upen his subject or that he is always absolutely correct can hardly be said. 
But if his volume contains little that was not already known to students, it 
contains much that is not generally known, and what it does contain is put 
in a concise and lucid and popular way. The early history of this part of 
the country confessedly bristles with difficulties. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has followed the guidance of Mr. Skene in his Celtic Scotland. His ex- 
planations or theories are the best to hand, but somehow they are scarcely 
satisfactory. To say the least the period is obscure. Whether it will ever 
become clearer is doubtful. The ancient authorities who describe the 
country and its inhabitants are difficult to decipher, and the information 
they have to give meagre. The great outstanding figure is of course St. 
Ninian, of whom we are told almost if not all there is to tell. Something 
inore might have been said about the monastery, or great school which sub- 
_ sequently grew np at Whithorn, as also about the reverence which was 
paid to the relics of the Saint. From Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account no 
one would ever suppose that in the thirteenth and fourteenth century as 
many as ten thousand pilgrims were, according to a writer of the four- 
teenth century, wont to assemble at Whithorn from Ireland, Wales, 
England, France, and Spain every Whitsuntide. The number may be 
placed too high, still a good deal may be said in favour of its accuracy. 
The numbers who visited the shrine from other parts of Scotland alone 
were considerable. Certainly the festival formed for a long time a feature 
in the life of the district, and lights perhaps more curious are thrown upon 
it by the narrative of the writer referred to than by the extracts given by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell from the Treasurer’s Accounts. The treatment of 
the ecclesiastical history of the counties during the period prior to 
the Reformation is, we venture to think, susceptible of improvement. 
The treatment of it subsequent to the Reformation is as full as might be 
expected, and is at the same time written with an impartial hand. The 
origin of Fergus is still an enigma, and we look in vain for any light upon 
it in the work before us. Probably there is none to get. He appears 
suddenly and makes his mark. In an interesting note upon his des- 
cendants and the hotly disputed question as to who are his direct des- 
cendants Sir Herbert Maxwell throws out the suggestion that he was of 
Danish extraction, which if correct would relate the Macdougals or Mac- 
dowals of Lorne with those of Galloway. Coming down to a later period 
we have an interesting paragraph on Scott’s Effie Deans, the original for 
whom was Isabel Walker, who was sentenced to death at Dumfries for 
child murder, while the original of Jeanie Deans was her sister Helen, who 
actually did what is attributed to Jeanie in the novel. Sir Herbert has, 
of course, much to say about Burns and his life in Dumfries. The latter 
part of his volume indeed is often of surpassing interest. Several passages 
will have an attraction for folk-lorists. The smugglers with whom Mr. 
Crockett has made his readers familiar are not often referred to; but 
several noteworthy incidents are mentioned in connection with them. The 
social condition of the people is for the most part dealt with in appendices. 
This aspect of the history of the counties, however, seems to have been 
to a large extent crowded out. It is not quite correct that Macmillan’s 
movement ‘had no effect beyond the bounds of Galloway and Nithsdale ;’ 
his followers had, until they were some years ago incorporated into the 
Free Church, a number of congregations scattered here and there over 
the length and breadth of Scotland, and in some of the chief towns of 
England. Welsh, Knox’s son-in-law, again, though at one time minister 
at Kirkcudbright, when sentenced to death for contumacy, was minister 
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at Ayr, and had been for about five years. It is as minister at Ayr that 
he is known. ‘Flores’ History’ is a curious way of citing the Flores 
Historiarum. There are other mistakes which suggest the necessity for a 
careful revision. 


English Historical Plays by Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peel, Hey- 
wood, Fletcher, and Ford, arranged for Acting as well as for 
Reading. By THomas Donovan. 2 Vols. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


The idea of this book, though partly new, is not altogether so. The 
idea of gathering together the best plays in the English language illustra- 
tive of English history so far as we know is new, and deserves to be com- 
mended. On the other hand, Sir Henry Irving has already edited the 
plays of Shakespeare for reading and acting, though not those of the other 
writers whose historical plays Mr. Donovan has placed along with his 
selections from Shakespeare. Sir Henry Irving, however, did not cut out 
the parts which might be omitted; he simply indicated them. Mr. 
Donovan has left out whatever he thought superfluous and has slightly 
altered the arrangement of some of the scenes, giving the plays in several 
instances a better ending. To those who wish to use the plays for acting, 
whether in public or in private, or for public reading, his work will be of 
service. They will at least be saved a considerable amount of trouble and 
find themselves in the hands of an experienced guide. Evidently Mr. 
Donovan has not thought of the private reader, or of those who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the plays as literature, otherwise he would have 
added a fair body of notes to explain the plays, to correct some of their 
inaccuracies, and to add such information as would increase the pleasure of 
reading them. Still, for the purposes he has in view, he has left little, if 
anything, to be desired,.and has presented us with the main outlines of 
English history, from Edward I. to Henry VIII., as it was conceived by 
the great playwrights of the best period of the English drama. 


St. Anselm of Canterbury: A Chapter in the History of Religion. 
By J. M. Rigg. London: Methven & Co. 1896. 


There is no lack of Lives of St. Anselm. Some of them are works of 
exceptional value, though each of them has its own peculiar features. 
Mr. Riggs’ has a reason of its own for its appearance, which may also be 
justified on other grounds. Though comparatively brief, it is not too 
brief ; nor can it be said to pass over anything in the life of Anselm which 
is of importance. The narrative is picturesque, and never for a moment 
fails to sustain the attention, while the analyses which it contains of 
Anselm’s works, though probably briefer than many would desire, are 
nevertheless sufficient to exhibit the leading thoughts Anselm endeavoured 
to set forth, and at the same time to fix his position among the thinkers 
of Christendom and mark the influence he had upon the development 
of Christian thought. A life so full of trouble and dramatic incidents as 
that of St. Anselm could scarcely fail to be attractive, and Mr. Rigg 
follows the development of the story from Aosta to the last scene in 
Canterbury on Palm Sunday, April 18, 1109, with a tact and skill which 
are highly commendable. In the opinion of many he may seem to lean 
too much to the side of Rome in his account of the struggle about the 
investiture ; still his main concern in connection with it is the part which 
Anselm took, and whatever one may think of this, there can be no doubt 
as to the admirable character of Mr. Rigg’s narrative from the point of 
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view of the Church or of the high and conscientious motives by which 
Anselm was actuated. The arguments in favour of Anselm being the 
author of the beautiful Mariale, of which St. Casimir’s hymn is an abridge- 
ment, though almost convincing, are not conclusive. That St. Casimir 
was not its author seems to be certain. Proofs are needed to show that it 
proceeded from St. Bernard of Clairvaux. The decision seems to hover 
between the opponent of Abelard and the opponent of Rufus, but as yet 
there appears to be nothing to determine definitely to which of them it 
belongs. One incident in Anselm’s life Mr. Rigg leaves unexplained—his 
interposition at Bari to avert from England the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. ‘Anselm’s conduct on this occasion,’ he says, ‘is inexplicable.’ 
. . .» ‘We can only conjecture that he yielded to one of those sudden 
impulses which sometimes overpower sensitive natures.’ A much likelier 
reason is that he knew that the chief sufferers under the sentence would 
‘be the people, whose cup, he also knew, was already full, and that he 
desired to save them. Turgot, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
the friend and biographer of St. Margaret, appears in Mr. Rigg’s pages as 
‘Thurgod.’ The rumours that Thomas Archbishop-Elect of York enter- 
tained the extravagant idea of consecrating him to the See of St. Andrews, 
being himself unconsecrated, Thomas declared to be unfounded. Had 
Thomas been consecrated there would have been nothing ‘ extravagant’ 
in the idea of his consecrating Turgot. York claimed ecclesiastic juris- 
diction over Scotland. So also did Canterbury. Turgot was subsequently 
consecrated to St. Andrews by the Bishop of London, and his successor 
Eadmer, the biographer of Anselm, whom Mr. Rigg mainly follows, re- 
ceived consecration at the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, By A. E. Hateu, M.A, 
With Illustrations. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1896. 


Many books have been written on the Greek drama, but none, so far as 
we know, has been published in English which will at all compare with 
the one Mr. Haigh has now produced, either for breadth or fulness of 
treatment, accurate scholarship, or acuteness of criticism. Some time ago 
Mr. Haigh published a volume on the Attic theatre in which he dealt with 
the outward features and surroundings of the old Athenian performances, 
and with the aid of then recent discoveries threw such light upon them 
that his book at once became the standard English authority upon 
the subject, and is likely to remain so until fresh discoveries require 
it to be rewritten. His present volume, though scarcely so full, as was 
hardly possible, of new material, will, unless we are mistaken, stand side 
by side with his Attic Theatre, and occupy a similar position of authority. 
Most books of this kind are written for scholars only. Mr. Haigh has 
adopted the wise plan of writing for the general public as well. At any 
rate, he has written a book which, while it will satisfy the desires of 
students and scholars, will be perfectly intelligible to those who are neither 
the one nor the other, and prove intensely attractive to all who wish to 
know anything about the great tragic drama of the Greeks. The text is 
not a piebald of Greek and English. It is written in English of the 
clearest, crispest, and most forcible sort. Whatever Greek Mr. Haigh 
uses, and he uses a considerable quantity, is relegated to the notes, so 
that while in these the scholar or the student may find abundant material 
for reflection, the ordinary reader has before him an argument which he 
can easily follow, and in which biography, description, and criticism 
alternate, and, together with the historical chapters, form a really admir- 
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able volume. This is as it should be. There is no reason whatever of a 
valid sort why a treatise dealing with a subject of such importance, and a 
knowledge of which deserves to be so widely spread, as that of the Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, should not be so written as to be intelligible to 
every reader. The difficulty of so writing it is of course very considerable, 
and Mr. Haigh deserves all the more credit for having made the attempt 
and for having made it with such brilliant success. His volume may be 
said to divide itself into four parts. In the first he deals with the origin 
and first developments of Greek tragedy ; in the second with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and their works ; in the third with the general 
characteristics of the Greek Tragic Drama ; and in the fourth with its later 
history down to its extinction. Two appendices are added, one containing 
a list of the tragic poets of ancient Greece and the titles of known Greek 
tragedies and satyric dramas. These are followed by a sufficient index, 
which completes the volume. In the first of the above-enumerated parts 
we hear, of course, of Dionysus and his worship, and then of the dithy- 
ramb. The notion that the musical character of this last was revolution- 
ised by Arion is rejected. On the other hand, Mr. Haigh shows that 
there is sufficient reason for the assertion that he introduced the innovation 
of inserting spoken verses in the midst of the choral odes. The influence 
of Pindar and Simonides on the development of the dithyramb is referred 
to, and considerable space is devoted to Thespis, the real founder of Attic 
tragedy, and to other early writers. The oldest form of Greek tragedy is 
admirably indicated by an excellent analysis of the Supplices of Aeschylus. 
The interest attaching to this section of the volume is great, but is well-nigh 
eclipsed by that of the two sections which immediately followit. Anything 
like an examination of these, or indeed of any one of the divisions of the 
volume, is here impossible, but one or two points may be noted. One of the 
features of the volume is its method. In the second and third parts, but 
especially in the second, the advantage of this is noticeable. Here, as we 
have already mentioned, Mr. Haigh treats of the three great writers of 
Greek tragedy and their works, and his method of procedure is this. 
Taking them in their chronological order, we have first a. biographical 
account of the writer, then a section on the improvements he introduced. 
These are followed by sections in which the structure, general tone, selec- 
tion, and treatment of the plots of his dramas, are discussed. After these 
come sections treating of his characters and language, his moral and 
religious ideas, and in the case of Aeschylus, of the trilogy and tetralogy ; 
in the case of Sophocles, of his irony ; and in that of Euripides, of his 
social and political opinions. The extant plays are then analysed, and the 
account of each author closes with an estimate of his ‘reputation among 
the ancients.’ Criticisms are freely interspersed. The most impressive, 
as from a historical point of view the most valuable, are those on the 
moral and religious ideas of the writers. Mr. Haigh’s sections on these 
topics recall the excellent papers by Bishop Westcott in his Religious 
Thought of the West, which though less complete, deserve to be read along 
with them. The passages we have marked in this connection are numer- 
ous, but we must content ourselves with the following. Speaking of 
Aeschylus, he says :—‘ The first point to be noticed. in regard to his 
religious views is the sublime conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler of 
the universe. The other deities are represented as merely the ministers 
of his will, and though still possessing their usual characteristics, stand in 
subordinate rank. The language applied to Zeus is monotheistic in tone, 
and his praises are chanted in strains of the loftiest exaltation. He is 
‘* King of kings, most blessed of the blessed, most mighty of rulers.” His 
power ‘‘ knows no superior, nor is anyone enthroned above him ; swifter 
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than speed is the accomplishment of his purpose.” He “ holds for ever 
the balance of the scales ; nothing comes to mortal man but by the will of 
Zeus.” ‘Zeus is sky, and earth, and heaven ; Zeus is all things, yea, 
greater than al] things.” His power, though invisible, is omnipotent and 
omnipresent. ‘‘ Dark and shadowy,” it is said, ‘‘ are the pathways of his 
counsels, and difficult to see. From their high-towering hopes he hurleth 
down to destruction the race of men. Yet setteth he no forces in array, 
all his works are effortless. Seated on holiest throne, from thence, 
unknown to us, he bringeth his will to pass.”’ Here again is another 
passage which, though occurring in another connection, admirably illus- 
trates Mr. Haigh’s mode of treating his subject: ‘Stated in general 
terms, the aim of Sophocles was to humanise tragedy, and to bring 
it down to a more earthly level from the supernatural region in which 
it had previously moved, without at the same time imparing its ideal 
‘splendour. This purpose he has accomplished with perfect skill, and 
its effect is everywhere visible in the changed tone which pervades his 
dramas. The sublime and awe-inspiring grandeur of Aeschylus is replaced 
by a certain indefinable grace and beauty. The great problems of religion 
and morals no longer overshadow the human interest of the story. Not 
that they are lost sight of altogether, but instead of that predominance 
which Aeschylus had given them, they form rather, in Sophocles, the back- 
ground of the picture, against which the human figures stand out in sharp 
and conspicuous outline. The nature of man, and his various passions 
and struggles, become for the first time the main object of attention in the 
tragic drama. The characters are transformed in a corresponding fashion. 
They resemble the heroic figures of Homer rather than the rugged and 
Titanic beings whom Aeschylus loved to paint. While retaining the grace 
and strength of the old race of heroes, they come nearer to human beings 
in their emotions and weaknesses. Their language, too, is changed ; it is 
no longer the grand and superhuman diction of Aeschylean tragedy, but a 
form of speech in which strength and beauty, simplicity and elevation, are 
skilfully combined.’ As to the religious opinions of Euripides, Mr. Haigh 
declines to accept the views recently published by Dr. Verral, and while 
admitting the frankness of the opinions Euripides advanced in respect to 
the traditional ideas of his countrymen, he concludes that on the whole it 
seems doubtful whether he can justly be described as an enemy to the 
national religion, and points out that, apart from the partial and biassed 
attacks of Aristophanes, there is only one recorded instance in which 
religious scepticism was made the subject of complaint against him, and 
argues that if his attitude towards the established creed had been uniformly 
to persuade the people, as Aristophanes said it was, and as Dr. Verral 
seems to maintain, that ‘ There are no gods, it is certain that he would never 
have been permitted to exhibit continuously at a religious era like the 
Dionysia.’ In what we have termed the third part of his work, Mr. Haigh 
proceeds to consider the form and character of Greek tragedy. After a 
section on the general characteristics of Greek tragedy, we have a series in 
which such topics as the structure, plots, formal divisions, language, and 
versification, and the satyric drama are treated. The last division is 
devoted to the later history of Greek tragedy, and brings the subject down 
to the time when the celebrated enactments of Honorius and Arcadius 
were issued. 
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English Prose: Selections with Critical Introductions by various 
Writers, and General Introduction to each Period. Edited 
by Henry Craik. Vol. V. Nineteenth Century. London 

and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
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With this volume is completed the work which Mr. Henry Craik has so 
successfully edited on the history of English prose. It covers the whole 
of the nineteenth century from Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The number of authors is of course considerable, and the 
volume is proportionately larger than any of its predecessors in the series. 
As in previous volumes Mr. Craik has secured the services of an able band 
of contributors ; the separate introductions bear marks of careful study, 
and the passages chosen for illustrating the styles of the different authors 
have been selected with judgment. Mr. Craik’s general introduction is 
itself an excellent pieee of writing, and might very well be cited as an 
example of what can be done in the way of prose composition in almost 
the last year of the century. It is valuable also for its contents. At the 
same time it is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is written. 
The changes which have occurred in the prose style of the century are by 
no means to be compared with the changes which the century has witnessed 
in other spheres. What changes have occurred are few. ‘In most essen- 
tials of its features English prose is the same now as it was when the 
eighteenth century closed ; and we might read sentences, paragraphs, and 
even pages from many books written at the beginning and at the end of 
the period covered by this volume without finding any marked distinction 
which would help us to decide to which part of it they belong. At the 
same time it may safely be said there is no equal period which presents 
anything like the same individual variety, or which has turned and twisted 
the models of the past into as great a multiplicity of shapes either of 
fashion or-of taste.’ These two apparent opposite characteristics, make it 
difficult, even if it were desirable, to pronounce a definite judgment upon 
the main tendencies of English prose in the present. ‘Style in our own 
day,’ as Mr. Craik well remarks, ‘is a complex matter, and he would be 
rash who should attempt to dogmatise either as to its character or its 
prospects.” In the separate introductions there is much criticism, and 
many judgments are pronounced, but any one who comes to consider the 
whole period will appreciate the extremely cautious manner in which Mr. 
Craik writes. His volume will serve as an admirable guide to the student 
for the prose style of the century now so near its conclusion, while the 
series it concludes is in every way and beyond question the best of its 
kind. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. Disburdened—Disobservant ; 
Disobstetricate—Distrustful. Vol. III. Fish—Flexuose. 
Vol. IV. By Henry Bravuey, Hon. M.A., Oxon. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1896. 


Under the new arrangement this great work is making rapid progress. 
A substantial addition is here made to it and the third and fourth volumes 
bringing the work down to the end of the letter G will soon be com- 
pleted. The first two parts or sections are from the editorship of Dr. 
Murray, the editor in chief, and the third from his accomplished colleague 
Mr. Bradley. In Dr. Murray’s first section we have 1396 main words, 
27 combinations explained under them, and 127 subordinate entries ; in 
all, 1550. Of these, 1450 are illustrated by 6990 quotations, or more than 
six times the number given in the largest of the competing dictionaries 
from the words ‘disburden’ to ‘disubservant.’ The words of Latin or 
French origin in dis—which were entered upon in the preceding section, 
are here continued and form an almost solid block interrupted only by the 
word ‘dish,’ with its compounds and derivatives, which is the only word 




















of Old English age included and is itself originally from Latin, though 
adopted in West Germanic probably before the English conquest of 
Britain. Other but later representatives of the same Latin word are 
‘dais,’ ‘desk,’ ‘disk,’ and ‘discus.’ The most interesting word in the 
section is ‘dismal.’ Its history is traced back to the Anglo-French dis 
mal, Latin dies mali, evil or ill-omened days, the ‘Egyptian days’ of the 
Medizeval calendar. It was not till near the year 1600 that it came into 
general use and began to be applied to other things than days. Dr. 
Murray’s second part continues the words in the prefix Dis—, and con- 
tains 1346 entries. The end of the words beginning with the prefix is not 
yet reached. Among those given here is a number of words of great im- 
portance to the language, while others among them are interesting because 
of their sense-history. In all the part ‘ distaff’ is the only Old English 
word that occurs. Of words with a Greek derivation there occur not more 
‘than a dozen. ‘ Disproportionableness,’ the longest word in the language, 
or what is supposed to be such, finds its place in this Section, and ‘ dis- 
patch ’ is shown to be historically and etymologically the correct spelling for 
‘despatch.’ Mr. Bradley’s section contains 956 main words, 314 combina- 
tions explained under them, and 170 subordinate entries, in all 1440. The 
number of words recorded from ‘fishable’ to ‘flexuose’ is 1812, as compared 
with 997 in The Century Dictionary, of which 1586 are illustrated by 8214 
quotations. The illustrative quotations in the corresponding portion of 
Richardson’s Dictionary number only 587, and those in the corresponding 
section of The Century Dictionary do not reach a higher figure than 1158. 
The inference from these figures is too obvious to need pointing out. Of 
the 1812 words in this section only 33 existed in Old English. The most 
striking feature in the words dealt with in this portion of the English 
vocabulary is their onomatopoeic character. Among them are ‘ fizz,’ ‘fizzle,’ 
‘flab,’ ‘ flabbergast,’ ‘flap,’ ‘flare.’ On many words new light is thrown 
both in respect to their origin and as to the development of their meaning. 
In short, the superiority of the work continues to be maintained in every 
respect. 


Scandinavian Folk-Lore: Illustrations of the Traditional Beliefs 
of the Northern Peoples. Selected and Translated by 
WiuuiAM A. Craicig, M.A., B.A., Oxon., F.S.A. Scot. 
Paisley and London: Alexander Garduer. 1896. 


The aim of the writer of this book has been to present English readers 
with a convenient and accessible body of the Folk-lore of the North. 
The want of such a work has been felt for some time. The old collections 
are hard to get, and are now quite inadequate in view of the great amount 
of fresh material wkich has been accumulated since they were issued. 
Besides, the folk-lore of the North has an interest of its own. Not only 
is its tradition full and unbroken, it has suffered comparatively little from 
those adverse influences which trouble students of the folk-lore of other 
peoples. The vulgarising tendency which, according to Von Hahn, is one 
element in the transition from Sagas to Tales, is not, so far as we can judge, 
very apparent in it; and what a recent collector of Slavonic folk-lore bewailed 
as the holy horror of Paganism, displayed by Christian editors, has operated 
as little, either in the past or the present. The opening section, ‘ The Old 
Gods,’ is in some respects the most interesting in the book. It gives an in- 
sight into the spread of Christianity and the survival of Paganism. which is 
unique. The old gods are not degraded into devils as elsewhere, but 
for the most part retain their former attributes. The other tales are no 
less important for the study of folk-lore. The number of mysterious 
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beings which surrounds the Northerner is wonderful. There are berg-folk 
in every mound, who are often willing to exchange favours with their 
human neighbours. In the forests one has to beware of the elle-folk, who 
may be detected by their long cow’s tails. Every respectable farm has its 
own nisse or brownie. This useful imp ensures the prosperity of his farm 
by stealing hay and corn from neighbouring places. There is an amusing 
story of the nisses of the two big farms of a district robbing all the small 
steadings beside them and finally making inroads on each other’s store, 
with the result that they had a battle-royal. This remedy for agricultural 
depression may be secured either by going to cross-roads and waiting till 
the nisse comes, or by felling a tree in the forest. All the nisses will 
crowd round to see how the tree is split up, and if the wedges are smartly 
struck out, one is almost sure to fall a victim to his curiosity and be caught 
by his tail. Besides these there are kelpies and monsters innumerable. 
Ghosts are specially abundant, in fact too abundant for the space at 
the author’s disposal. Mr. Craigie has adopted a simple but sufficient 
classification of his materials according to subjects. In each section the 
arrangement is chronological, beginning with extracts from the sagas, and 
gradually coming to later versions. The book thus gives a fairly complete 
view of the extent and course of the various popular beliefs, and shows 
the ‘unity of faith which underlies them.’ The volume concludes with a 
short bibliography, notes, and an index of matters. In the notes Mr. 
Craigie confines himself to stating his authorities and giving other Scandi- 
navian parallels. He does not attempt anything in the way of compara- 
tive mythology, and in this he is wise. The book tells its own story, and 
besides, it deals with a form of folk-lore which is very much sui generis. 
The translation is well and closely done from the various originals, and 
altogether the collection should be of great use to students, as well as in- 
teresting to the traveller and general reader. 


The Shadow of Arvor: Legendary Romances and Folk-Tales of 
Brittany. Translated and Retold by EpITH WINGATE 
RinDER. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. 


There is considerable variety in the eighteen pieces included in this 
volume. Some, like ‘ Konan the Silent,’ and the ‘ Revenge of Neume- 
noion,’ are passages from the traditional history of Brittany. Others, like 
Sant-Ervoau, Mabick Remond, the Saint-Painter, and Santez-Anna, are in 
the main sketches of Breton life ; while another class represents popular 
beliefs and superstitions. All have that tender and mystic cast which 
distinguishes Breton even from all other Celtic folk-lore. A Breton 
proverb, which Mrs. Wingate Binder has prefixed as the motto to her book, 
says: ‘The swallow clings to the eave: the Breton clings to his people 
and to his past.’ It is this clinging to the past, the brooding of a folk in 
the afterglow of the light of other days which is the charm of the Shadow 
of Arvor, and is the secret of its mingled gentleness and terror. The old 
woman, the self-constituted sacristan of Santa-Annez’ shrine, has grown 
to be the image of the saint’s statue. Mabik Remond, the Saint-Painter, 
might have returned from the Middle Ages. Sant-Ervoan is still the 
champion and the judge of his people, and the weird figure of Monik is 
entrusted with unutterable missions to his shrine. Some of the figures 
are familiar—Gwennolaik is the Breton Leonore, Devil-may-care is the 
cunning smith who proved too much for Death and the Devil, and finally 
effected his entrance into Heaven. ‘The Voyage of Iannik’ is one of 
those journeys to the other world, of which reminiscences survive in the 
* Navigatio S. Brendani’ and ‘ Thomas of Ercildoune.’ But even these 























have a charm and spirit of their own. The book is a worthy product of 
the Celtic Renascence, and should be of interest to all who can see aught 
in Nature that is theirs, and care for something better than the sordid and 
vapid scribbling which now-a-days sometimes passes for fiction. 


The Students’ Companion to Latin Authors. By GEORGE 
MIDDLETON, M.A., and THomas R. Mims, M.A. With 
Introductory Note by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
London and New York, 1896. 


This handy and useful little volume owes its origin to a suggestion made 
by Professor Ramsay, and all students who have occasion to use it will be 
grateful to him for the suggestion, and to the two authors who have taken 
the trouble to carry it out. It fills what was a decided gap among the 

‘text-books used by students by bringing together into brief compass a 
large variety of facts ascertained and probable which were hitherto acces- 
sible only in dictionaries and a variety of volumes not readily obtainable, 
and sometimes not accessible in these. The object of the volume is to give 
briefly all the facts of importance relating to the lives and works of the prin- 
cipal Latin authors, with full quotation of original authorities on all the chief 
points. Critical appreciation of the works of these authors does not fall 
within the scope of the volume and the student is referred for guidance in 
this matter to the ordinary histories of literature. The work which Messrs. 
Middleton and Mills have here set themselves to produce is intended as a 
companion to these, and to be used along with them. As far as possible 
they have illustrated each of the authors from his own writings, and as 
the book is primarily meant for use in the upper forms of schools and by 
students at the Universities, special attention has been paid to the great 
writers. No attempt has been made to treat of Early Latin as seen in in- 
scriptions. Messrs. Middleton and Mills begin with Livius Andronicus and 
come down to Tacitus and the Younger Pliny, dealing with each author by 
himself. A section is added on Suetonius, a sketch is given of the principal 
ancient authorities on Roman authors, and an appendix contains a list of 
the principal editions, distinguishing between those which are critical and 
those which are simply text. A couple of excellent indices complete the 
volume. The authors have evidently been at great pains to be accurate, 
and there can be no doubt that their volume will both supply a felt want 
and prove of excellent service to scholars and students and to those who 
are in need of a handy book of reference for the facts with which it deals. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat, being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876. By JAMES BrycE. Engraving and Map. 
Fourth Edition. Revised, with additional chapter. Lon- 
don and New York, Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


This charming volume of travels, of which, though it is over twenty 
years since it was first published, many must still have pleasant memories, 
has in this, its fourth, edition received considerable additions to its value. 
In the first place Mr. Bryce has added a large number of foot-notes. The 
districts through which his journey lay, though far from the centres of 
civilisation and slow to move, are not altogether outside the circle of pro- 

sor movement, and in these new notes he has called attention to 
many of the changes which have occurred, and given much new and valu- 
able information. In the seeond place we have an entirely new chapter on 
the recent history of the Armenian question. In this chapter Mr. Bryce 
goes back to the Treaty of San Stefano of 1877, and examines the history 
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of Armenia during the past twenty years in three aspects—the diplomatic, 
the administrative, and the native. Under the first of these he arraigns 
the conduct of Russia, England, and the other European powers in relation 
to Armenia ; under the second the action of the Sultan ; while under the 
third he describes the feelings and behaviour of the Armenians themselves. 
As might be expected the chapter contains a good deal of politics. At the 
same time it contains much that is history. The whole story is not, for 
obvious reasons told ; still what is told is in many ways highly instructive. 
It is doubtful whether the frightful work of the Sultan has been told so 
succinctly and at the same time with such graphic power before. The case 
for the Armenians is well put, and cannot fail to enlist the unreserved 
sympathy of every reader. With the political part we have here nothing 
todo. All we need add is that the publication of this new edition at the 

resent moment is extremely opportune and that the additions Mr. Bryce 
fea made to the work enhance both its interest and its value. 


Biblical Idyls, Genesis, The Exodus, The Judges, The Kings (Macmillan). 
These are five more volumes of Professor Moulton’s ‘Modern Reader’s 
Bible.’ As readers of this Review are aware, the aim of the author of 
this series is to present the various books of the Bible as pieces of litera- 
ture. Theological questions and questions in Biblical criticism are passed 
by and the books are regarded and edited from a purely literary point of 
view. In the first of the five volumes we have the Song of Solomon, the 
books of Ruth and Esther, and the apocryphal book of Tobit. These are 
all included under the same cover as having more or less of the character 
distinctive of the idyl. The Song of Sungs is presented as a lyric idyl, and 
the rest as narrative idyls. As for the first, it is sufficiently elaborate in 
its structure to exhibit dramatic epic and lyric in combination. In the 
opinion of Mr. Moulton it is not a drama pure and simple, bui a poem 
which, while on the face of it dramatic, allows the freer movement required 
by the lyric poet, and the story of it is this: ‘King Solomon, with a 
courtly retinue, visiting the royal vineyards upon Mount Lebanon, comes 
by surprise upon the Shulamite. She flies from them. Solomon visits 
her in the guise of a shepherd, and so wins her love. He then comes in 
his royal state, and calls upon her to leave Lebanon and become his queen. 
They are on the point of being wedded in the royal palace when the poem 
opens.’ This, Mr. Moulton says, which is the story as a whole, is brought 
out for us in seven idyls. Each is independent, all are founded upon the one 
story, but making their reference to different parts of it as these occur to 
the minds of the speakers, without the limitation to order of succession 
that would be implied in dramatic presentation. The idea is certainly in- 
genious and seems to explain some of the difficulties connected with the 
interpretation of the poem. The Book of Ruth Mr. Moulton regards as 
‘the very ideal and type of the Idyl,’ the Book of Esther, on the other 
hand, ‘hovers on the boundary line between Idyl and Epic History,’ 
while in the Book of Tobit ‘the Hebrew Idyl reaches its perfection of 
naive simplicity.’ The other four volumes contain the history of the 
People of Israel; not indeed according to modern criticism, but as the 
People of Israel presented it to themselves. In Genesis we have the his- 
‘tory of the origin of things and of the origin of the Hebrew race. The 
Exodus narrates the emigration from Egypt and the Wanderings in the 
Wilderness, The Judges the Conquest of Canaan and the development of 
secular government down to the establishment of the monarchy and the 
rise of the prophetic order ; and The Kings brings down the history to the 
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Captivity. In these volumes the historical narrative is given continuously 
except that it is here and there interrupted by the intercalation of Appen- 
dices containing genealogies, catalogues, and civil and religious ordin- 
ances. As usual, Mr. Moulton’s introductions and notes are brief and 
luminous. 


Christianity and Social Problems (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by Lyman 
Abbott, is a series of lectures in which the author attempts to apply the 
principles of Christianity to the sociological problems of the present. 
Christ’s mission, he maintains, was not individual but social, not merely 
to make men worthy to be called the children of God, but at the same 
time and chiefly to make a state of society on the earth worthy to be called 
the kingdom of God. Protestant theology has, in the opinion of Dr. 
. Lyman Abbott, placed the chief emphasis on Christ’s mission to indivi- 
duals, and what he wishes to do in his present lectures, and what he does, 
is to call attention to Christ’s mission to society. In the course of his 
lectures, of which there are thirteen, he deals with such topics as Christ 
and democracy, Christianity and Communism, Christianity and Socialism, 
Christ’s law of the family and of service, and Christ’s law in connection 
with controversies, private and international, as also in relation to the 
labour question. Dr. Abbott is a forcible writer and sets forth his views 
on the aspects of the great question with which he deals, with much clear- 
ness and precisiov. His pages are suggestive reading and pervaded by a 
broad and generous conception of the work of Christ. 


The Romance of a King’s Life (Fisher Unwin), by J. J. Jusserand, trans- 
lated by M. R., revised and enlarged by the author, is the story of the 
life of James I. of Scotland. A more charming and fascinating life of the 
Poet-King, we will venture to say, has never been written. It has all the 
beauty of an exquisite cameo. The country, the character and conduct 
of the King, the difficulties he had to contend with, and the state of 
society, are all presented with a truth and vividness we have never seen 
excelled. In an appendix, M. Jusserand refers to the controversy raised 
by Mr. Brown, as to the authorship of ‘The Kingis Quair’ and briefly 
repeats the opinion he some time ago maintained in the Academy in op- 
position to the views advanced by Mr. Brown. 


Richard Cameron, by John Herkless, and Thomas Chalmers, by W. 
Garden Blaikie, are two further instalments in Messrs. Oliphant, Ander- 
son and Ferrier’s ‘Famous Scots Series.’ As brief popular biographies 
they may be commended, but they add nothing to our knowledge and 
simply say what has been quite as well said before. Professor Herkless 
indeed tells us that he has ‘got some pickings’ from the registers of the 
University of St. Andrews and the Wodrow MSS. in the Advocates’ 
Library. Still one would suppose that there are ‘pickings’ to be had 
elsewhere, in Holland, for instance, in Presbytery and Kirk Session 
Records or in the Record Office.’ A good life of Cameron and a good his- 
tory of his period are still wanting. 


The Riches of Chaucer (Macmillan) by Charles Cowden Clark, appears in 
a fourth edition. It is handsomely printed and bound, and should com- 
mend itself to readers of the present as former editions commended 
themselves to readers in the earlier parts of the century. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, while not containing the whole of Chaucer’s poetical 
works, those which we find in the volume are his best. With great skill, 
Mr. Cowden Clark, an enthusiastic admirer of the poet, prepared them for 
the ordinary reader by modernising the spelling, accentuating the rhythm, 
and explaining the allusions and obsolete words. He also purged the text 
of passages not suited to the taste of the present. 
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In The Poems of Ossian (Geddes) we have another reprint—a.centennary 
edition. The Editor has slightly altered the arrangement of the poems, 
but has left untouched mst of Macpherson’s notes. The text used is that 
issued by Mr. Hugh Campbell in 1882, whose notes have also for the most 
part been retained. For the introduction Mr. William Sharp is responsi- 
ble. One would like to have seen an introduction from the hand of a 
Celtic scholar. Mr. Sharp, however, has read up most of what is to be 
read on the subject, and has given a very fair account of the position of 
the controversy. Like most volumes issued by Patrick Geddes and Col- 
leagues, this also is handsomely printed, and tastefully ‘ got up.’ 


The Evergreen, Winter Book (Geddes) is of more than average quality. 
The reading is seasonable, if quaint. To a large extent the Celtic element 
predominates. There are several pieces of commendable verse, and some 
excellent specimens of folk-lore culled from Brittany, Ireland, and else- 
where. The best of them is one from the Breton by Mrs. Windgate 
Rinder. The head-pieces are striking, but the illustrations are scarcely 
what they might have been. The drawing cannot be commended ; the 
women and girls’ faces are not attractive, and the angel appearing to 
Simon Stylites is, to say the least, of too earthly a mould. 


Among other books we have received the following :—The Romance of 
Rahere (Elliot Stock), by Edward Hardingham ; The Origin and Nature 
of Man (Elliot Stock), by S. B. G. M‘Kinney ; Lays and Verses (Long- 
mans), by Nimmo Christie ; By your Leaves, Gentle Men (Simpkin), by 
‘ Bertram ;’ The Pessimist (Waddie & Co.), by Charles Waddie; Hlijah 
(Longmans), by George Washington Moon ; The Vietory of Defeat (Swan 
Sonnenschein), by William Hall, M.A.; Law of Nature and Nations in 
Scotland (Green & Sons), by William Galbraith Miller, M.A., LL.B. ; 
Sophonisba (Digby, Long & Co.), by E. Derry; A Plea for God and 
Aspirations for Man (Kegan Paul), by Zeno; Voxometric Revelation 
(Joint Interest Publishing Co.), Justus Abner and A. A. North ; A Mist 
from Yarrow (Oliphant & Co.), by A. J. B. Paterson; Furs and Fur 
Garments (Roxburghe Press), by Richard Davey ; The Covenants and the 
Covenanters (Hunter), by the Rev. James Kerr, D.D. 








